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ABANDON 


kee 1m place that is cerrted is left by 
‘entirely, as described in 
The Deserted Village, Gouverr. 
A place may be formiken by individu- 
als or to a partial extent, 
Macdonald and Magleed have lent many af Te 


tenants and it yet 
tess forsaben by ls abit Sous. 
TO ABANDON, INSIGN, RENOUNCE, 
ABDICATE. 


Tae idea of giving up is common to 
these terms, #hich signification, though 
is to the former, admits, howev- 

this distinction, that in the one 

cane wo separate ourselves from an ob- 
fect, in the other we send or cast it from 
eg Ee ie te 
N, from re and signo, fies to 
Fis or back from one’s scif. RE- 
Pa UNC in Latin reawncio, from nun 


ia | 


it 4 another ; in this = 
eit ‘abandons his goods to his 
@ we resign a thing by transfer: 
ring our peeseasion of it Wo another; 
this manner we resign & place to a friend ; 
wwe renounce a thing by simply ceasing to 
hold it; in this manner we renounce 0 
claim or a profession. As to renounce 
sigalled originally to give up by word | T 
mouth, and to resign to give up by sigs 
nature, the former is consequently a lees 
formal action than the latter; we may 
renownze by implication; we resign in di- 
rect terms; we renownce the pleasures of 
the world when we do not seck to enjoy 
them; wo reign. a pleasure, a profit, or 
advantage, of which. we expressly give 
up the enjoyment. To abdicate is n spe- 
-etes of informal resignation. A mon- 
arch adylicates his throne who simply de- 
clares his will to cease to reign; but a 
minister rerigms his office when he gives 
up the seals by which he beld it, We 
abandon nothing but that over which we 
have had an entire control; we abdicate 
ng but that which we have held by 
a certain right, but we may resign or re 


6 ABASE 


nounce that which may be in our passes 
sion only by an act of violence ; a usurp. 
‘er cannot be ssid properly to. abandon Wy 
people or abdicate « throne, but he may 
ravign his power or renounce his preten- 
sions ton throne. 

belelt the Grreks defile 


‘The passive Gods 

Tie tropes and abundten 0 the spall 

‘Their own abcdes, Daroes. 
At would be a good appendix to “the art of 

Yving and dying,” if any one woold write “ the 

are of growing old,” and teach men to reaign 

their pretensions to the pleasures of youth, 


Por snintsters to be silent in the came of Christ 
ts to renounce it, and to My 4s to dosers #. 


Such gratitude 4s Gne to the Nine from their 
favored 


ites Of Csunpus have either wld Cemfed 
ther Thrunes, oF beet disiniased from them with 
tempt. MIRERLAND, 
"te abandon and retign ave likewise 
used in a reflective sense; the former 
in the bad sense, to denote the giving 
up the understanding to the passion, ot 
the 08 up one's self, mind, and body 
the good 
pally denote the giving ap one’s will 
and desires to one’s circumstances or 
whatever is appointed. The soldiers of 
Hannibal themselves to pleas- 
ure at Capua, A patient ron, rea 
himself to bis fate, however severe that 
id be. 
sod inte he The passions and to tay te 
ur the 
eae of thine who abuenifon. themselves. ¢0 


Dar dominion, 
Kaxsare, Pascal» Thorghie 


Ik is the part of every geod mans religion t0 
reaign himself to God's will. CUMBERLASD, 

When revign is taken in the bad sense, 
it is not #6 complete » giving op of one's 
self ns obsrmdonnvcrt. 

‘Those three leading desires for honary, know!- 
edge, and pleasures, constitute, ws tay be, three 
Getiins, and those whom we cosmplisnient with 
tthe name of philosophers have really dane noth- 
Ing wise but resigned themselrrs to one of these 
three, Kasur. Dusoat’s Thought 


TO ADASE, HUMBLE, DEGRADE, bI8- 
GRACE, DEBASE. 


To ABASE expresses the strongest de- 


gree of sclf-humlliation ; like the French 
buiaser, it siguities literally to bring down 




















ABRIDGE 


ABOVE, OVER, UPON, BEYOND. 
nother, it 
VER 


cont th its super 
ite BEYOND another, it Hoa at a grat 
cr istance, Trove frequently jgrow above 
a wall, and sometimes the branches hang 
ever the wall, or rest upon it, but they 
seldom stretels much beyond it. 


So when with crackling flares a caldron fries, 


inst Fe ation wabere tr the tations news 


fe. | of extent. 


lived under an 
The perished, h pein acetal 
he wat 
detestable tyrant worse than himself. 
: vows’ for his death also, 


can stone for the want of modesty, 
Tmwuiy be wnagracetial, and wit «e- 
¥ ‘Sess. 

rate to Jeare that ercorble shore, 
ihe blood of Pulydore. " Darvex. 


bore tne force their a 
ser maar usretaer ee 


‘The geese fly o'er the barn, the bees in army 
Drive headlong from their wasen cells io swarms. 
‘Davoen. 
As Did stand mp wateh wpon the hill 
Leck toward and anon 
‘The wood begxn to: ‘Sus 
‘He that dark and prore 
‘Stays ots bat tok Beyond on the sky. 
Inthe sense, tho first Is most- 
ly employed to convey the ides of superi- 
ty ; the weoond, of authority ; the third, 
of immediate influence ; and the fourth, 
Every ane should be above 
falschood, but particularly those who are 
set over others, who may have an intl 
fence on their tninds beyond all calculi 
tion, 
The ‘Of all societicn is abows ove 
ory ‘in the same societion. 
Hooxrn, 
‘The church has orge her, bishops able to ale 
lence the factions, no less by their preseling than 


thelr authority. SourM, 


it 
it | ‘This is thy work, Almighty Providence, 
Woot power, Reyonal the atreach ara 


Rarvolves the orbs of eenpire, ‘Twomsox. 


TO ABRIDGE, CURTAI, CONTRACT. 


ABRIDGE, in French abriger, Latin ob 
breviare, is compounded of the intensive 
syllable ab and breeiare, from brevis, short, 
signifving to make short, CURTATE, in 
French courte, short, and fatller, to cut, 
significs to diminish in length by cutting. 
CONTRACT, in Latin contractus, 
| ple of contraho, is compounded af con and 
| fraho, signifving to draw close together. 

By ebridying, in the figurative as well 
as the litere! sense, the quantity is dimin- 























Of abstr crane na harae rch herr oy 


| Het antia 

















ACCOMPLISH 


attend hough weroral 860 wing (0% 48 
eaoh other in 
attends 


his | plist an object, therefore, 


progentiy called up four or fve of the 
sons at nee tthe a ts 


hem to enlist under 
‘the coach, awesswour, 


ova with an object so as to form a pai 
of it; the latter to that which ives an 
object a8 @ dependent upon it, Pride ix 


with meanness, and | 64+ ey, 


» | conn] 


sch i 
ive sy! 
, in Latin 
to complete to the 
to thi 


Dre 
participle of 


‘and ez, out of or 
weds ca eats |e 





| tee wiser foretathrs had 


| to the 


|- | HEY Means are requisite 


[8 person sets 


fect, 
a i projects are not alway 
‘of 


ir, | and that can be eco 


ACCOMPLISH 


offecting, namely, to effect completely, or 
to the utmost extent proposed ; £0 aceom- 
more 
both as 
means 1 
Extraordi- 
for 4 is 


ing, and ordinary means for To 
accomplish i pi propery ald of tat yeh 


himaclf; but 0 ¢/- 
, execute, and achieve do not relate to 


than simply to effect a pu 
g aimed at and 
ployed in bringing It about, 


at | deen af tie person acting, bat tothe 


ie, Brought about. To effret expressea 
less than rarcule or achieve: whatover is 
peaks about or into effect is ofeeted ; 
What is executed is com plicated in Me) 
ure, as to enecute m A 
In| what is sche rn Tia nerd 
onterpries Practical abilition are reaek 
site for effecting, rkill for ecteting, wp 
and talent for achieving, ¢ persons, 
are always striving to tain a end with- 
‘er acomplia) int they propose. 
Tel the’ part ot wisdors tofit is mien 
to the end when we have any achetne to 
‘Those who are readiest in form- 
the fittest for 
ing them into That ardor 
racter which impels to the ackieve- 
ment of arduous undertakings ‘Belongs 
but to very few. We should never 
up what we hare the least chance 
‘ing, if it be worth the Inbor; nor 
puntue any plan which affords us no 
‘of effecting what we wish; nor 
undertake what we do not feel ourselves 
it to exeeute, particularly when 
there is anything extraordinary to achieve. 
Te ls tho firyt rule tn oratory that a man must 
wich a4 be would persuade others to be 5 
‘only by the force 
‘of bis fe. Swine. 
Reason. eonsilors the motive, the means, and 
tthe end, and honors courage ony when itis en 
layed to eet the purjene of vitae. 


[Me are not to indulge our 


for eratity sur ods wii 
know our ives most ‘atin attempting Yo ae 


"Kame then prdtab thal in ease i roe- 
thinkers conld once aohieee thetr gloriony 
of siniking the credit of the Chrisshan reticion, and 
causing the revennes to be withdrawn which 
ppotuted to the 4up- 
Port snd encouragnment of ity teachers th a lit- 
Re'time the Shaner would been nulgie as 
the Greek Testament BRNKELET. 






































































































































AMICABLE 


=. 
wt oct he 


be ba a hag we ned pent ce ahd we 
hee Geme of the pee my be in emeity, ec 
~_. frvmicbey 


nerve muni tee rerey weet Lctor'd 
Bl nih ww became 


i} 


from 
treiing 


a 
We make 


it 
: 


‘ 


E 


He 
i 


i 
H 


“Sricndly winy Wve aypliaal to thowe who are | 


Jerfect strangers. Neighbors must al- 
wuye eodeavor to live aneioably with exch 
oihey, Travellers should always endeavor 


fo keep 
Inhalitania wherever they come, 
st 


‘Brain. 
Whey slate bie tiiiret—webso epreail tho frvendty 
‘Ty etre the faanishi Betinarine food ? 
Pansaare. 
‘The abetenct torms of the preceding 
ialitiew miralt of rio variation bat in the 
iewitioatian of frirntebip, which smart 
‘anh Iniivitaal fooling onty. To tive 


1p» friewslly intorcourse with the | 


tomes fem bint 


See few pers 
—— = 


BH 


tf 
a) 


Ly 
x 


| Visit her tne roaghly. 


Vim m footint: fod wife. 


When taken generally, lowing and 
may be used in = good or indifferent 
| sense. 


‘This place may sem for abopherds’ belware sande, 
$9 fordugly Uvese elms unite thelr shade. 
a 





My impatience for your return, my, 

‘your wellare, and my fowdneds for try dear 
|ines, were the only distemper that: 

| amy’ Hie. 














sat 
i a Hi 
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ARTFUL 


suse te St epee Rains other 
base ireans for 
ba xian practioe ort when 
opposed to thelr superiors in atrengtl ; 
but they are tiot ertfel, ns they have not 
that vertatility of power whieh they can 
habitually exercise to their own advan- 
tage like human beings; onimals may be 
eunning, inasmuch xs they can by con 
trivance and eoacealinent seck to obtain 
the object of their desire, bat no animal 
is deceitfiw! except man: the wiekedest 
and stupidest of men have the 
and the will of and practising 
falsehood upon others, which is unknown 
to the brutes, 


I has beet x sort of maxim that the greatest 
‘art is to conceal arf; but T iknow not how, 
wei genet | 


mong same people we meet with, 
exnning is to appear cunning. 

wing can in no circumstance (imaginable 
Bes quality wortyyw man eacepe inhib own de- 
fone, and merely to corral hsnveh€ from etch ws 
‘Ace 30, and Im such eves It Is wisdon 


‘tho Tring man can wear a mask and 
ane Stes pe eas aot 


ARTFUL, ARTIFICIAL, FICTITIOUS, 


ARTFUL, compounded of art and full, 
marks the quality of being full of art 
oh ARTIPICIAL, tn Latin arty 
ars anil facto, to do, ignited done 
carer, FICTITIOUS, in Latin fbtitins, 
from nga, to feign, signifies the quality 
Oo belay figned 
rift respects what Is done with art 
or cet 
exetelse of 
artificial aro used either for uatural or | 
moral objects; fictitious always for those | 
that are morals’ artful is opposed to what 
is artless, artificial to what is natural, fic 
tittows to what is real: the ringlets of m 
lady's hair are disposed in an eréfu! man. 
ner; the hair itself may be artificial: « 
tale’ is aefful which i¢ told in a wm 7 t0 
gain credit; manners are artificial which 
lo not seem to suit the person adopting 
thom: n story is fletitiows which has no 
foundation whatever in truth, and & the 
invention of the narrator. 
Himes tell thle station vo ariflly ax to 
impose on tho most ponetrating and ex: 


a8 


power | pride 


Children same. | i 





perlenced. Those who are ho charac: 
ter of thelr own are induced to take an 


ARTICLE 


artificial character in order to pot thene 
selves om a hevel with their associates. 
Beggars deal in fictitions tales of distress 
in onder to exeite compassion, 


Ac Sehr ies eee 


Apouios, 
compare two nations tn an 
af <tilnation, we may remark, thed 
greater freedom obtains, 
Sy ot ertifctal wants Wl obtain 


Among the mumerons stratereeis by 
toreeenneas Wa pane 
there is scarcely cme That mete wil Jesh aattess 
an affectation, oF 8 pertecaal digi the 
real charactor by flotitiows appearances. 


tate 
the 
vac 


Ba 


Jonson, 
ARTICLE, CONDITION, TERM. 
ARTICLE, in French ovficte, Latin ar 


nifies properly the thing framed, 

in French ferme, Latin fermines, a bende 
ary, signifies the point to. whigh one ia 
fixed. 

‘These words agree in their application 
to matters of compact, or understanding 
between tan and mas, Article nd fee 
dition are used in both number 
only in the plaral in this seme ie Gr 
mer may be used for any, point individ 
ally; the latter for all the points collec- 
tively: article is employed for all mattors 
which are drawn out in specific arficler 
or points; as the articles of an fodertary 


| of a capitulation, or an agreement, 
| dition respects any point that is miniage 


as a ground of obligation or 
tito tae for the genera] raneeceiaan a 
mon, in which they ‘reciprocally ind 

felres to retum certain equivalents. The 
word terms is employed in regard to mer= 
cantile transactions ; as the derma of any 
angain, the terma of any come the 

anything 


terms on whicl 


ters are dictated by 
they are fair, of tin: 
fair, according to the temper of the pare 
ties; thoy are submitted or agreed to. 


In the mean time they have ordered the 
liminary treaty te be published, with 














ASK 


tho sense here taken, is involuntary, and 
springs from the forms and distinctions 
of wociay, ak is here, as before, u- 
nerie or specific; claim and demamd are 
specific: in its epecitic xente it tonedrn a 
Jess peremptory sunse thyirzelshier claim 
or domand, To aabafor devotes simply 
the expressed wish ta-have what is con- 
sidered as daoz. ie, stein is to asert'a 
right, or ‘terial we; to 
isto insist aa°hifting, without the literty 
‘of a refirail.”> Anking respects obligation 
fat, freat or small; claim respects 
cna of iinportance. Asking for Sor 
eee 4 Fight not questionable; aim 
sre: Mateo schol: 
supposes either a dis. 
ciel right, or the absence of all right, 
and the simple determination to have: & 
tradesman aake for what i owed to hin 
a ciroumetances rnp ree 
aime the he 
la vawsd to. make demande, 


ia found must be recovered by a dim ¢ 
whatever a selfish person wante, he strives 
to obtain by a demand, whether just or 
unjust, 

with them ts on! 


Viren to-abstain 
From all that nature a1 


‘awul covet pain, 
SesINS. 


My country étatma me all, tisima er'ry passion 
ANT) 


Even mountains, vales, 
And forests stern Inrpaciont to deanane 


‘The promis sweetness rs 


‘TO ASK, INQUIRE, QUESTION, INTERRO- 
GAT. 


ASK, v. To ask, beg, INQUIRE, Tat 
In fxuguira, compounded of én and 
oats henrch after, QUESTION, 
fo French quetionner, significa to put a 
question, from the Latin qucratio and que 
70, to seek or search, to look into, IN 
TERROGATE, Latin interrogates, parti 
ciple of tmterraro, compounded of inter 
and rego, signifies to a 


Woe perform all these actions in order | 


to’ jet informaation> ut we ak for gon- 
eral purposes of convenience ; we iaguire 
from, metves of eutiositys we quntion 

and) interrogate from motives of disere- 
thon. To mek respoces simply one thing ; 


102 


ASPERSE 


to Yaquire respects one oF many wubjects; 
te ian anil interrogate La to aak me 
‘peatedly, and in the latter ease morwane 
thoritatively than in the former, Indif- 
ferent people ak of each other what. 
ever thes wish to know: learners inquire 
the reasons of things whieh are new ta 
them: masters thelr servants, 
‘or parents their childre, when they wish 
to ascertain the road prepilin ee 
magistrates interrogate wien 
they are brought Tefore. then =REAy 
very unciyil not to answer whatever ly 
caked oven by the meanest person: It ig 
propor to satisfy every impuiry, 80 88 to 
remore doubt are sometimes 
so impertinent that they cannot with 4 ipa 
pricty be answered: iaterrogations frou 
Unauthorized persons ane litthe better 
than insults 

Upon ty @abing her who It wae, she tohl-me 
twat very gore older gente, Ua at 
she did not Know his name, 


‘Kor only what As greasy 
‘wot anything that i eagrecabte =a 
spon, please cs in ao aye despa. 
itust (ugwire after a ucw principle 
‘whieh is nothing else but the metions 4 


with the ideas that arise from objects 


Ih orier to pasy away tho erent 
to grow tedious, we fell bata 

and primitive diversion of questions and ema 
mands Anouos, 

‘Thomson was introduced to the Prince of 
Wales, and being gayly deterragutet stent the 
state Of hiv affairs, ssid thet they were "iN & 
more poetical pasture than formerly.” FOeS¥OX, 


TO ASUERSE, DETRACT, DEFAME, STAN: 
DEK, CALL: 
ASPERSE, in Latin 


of axpergo; to sp 
alsonseen stain with spores 


participl 
compounded of de nnd traho, to draw 
enitles to take from another thak 

his due, or which be desires to 


defamo, compounded. of thf 
0 or fama, fame, signifies to de- 
‘of repuiation, SLANDER is doabte 
Tras ccrmnacted with tbe wots ahaa 
and soi. signifying ‘to stain with somé 
spot. CALUMNIATE, from the Latin 
cafennia, and the Hebrew infer 
may, signifies to load with Snfaniy. 







































































BATTLE 134 


dence ia him, The lower the rank of 
the individual pH agctee ea 


toalafacoc.» Sycophanta are lo she hab- 
‘every meaa artifice 10 ol 
timdareest © combat, the 


‘Scorns the Base earth andl crowil below, 
Ses Sn easing wig set ois ey Sag 


‘That all the petty Kings him enveiot, 
‘And worsbippst be like luisa and deftied, 
Of courtly sycophants and caitifls tte 

sLaeee Wat. | 


fe 

serbing what passes dering the” 

moe ore action, oF the pein te a 

BATTLE, COMBAT, ENGAGEMENT, AC- 
‘TION, 


BATTLE, in French tataille, comes 
Hebrew ° 





int 
and being 
‘hing 
Die bo 
teeth 


ving = modified sijni Battle, | 
x an act of Bghting, may be applied to | 


10 Ish, HXIST, SUBSIST. 
BE, with Its inflections, is to be traced 
throozh the Northern asd Oriental 
to the Hebrew owah, to be,” EX: 
‘A Battle bdcoty fonght, - 


Where darkoes aod carpriee made conjuest 
op, Detnex, 








BEAR 


TO BEAR, YIELD, 


BEAR, in Saxon bares, old German 
beran, Latin and Hebrew bara, to 
create, YIELD, «. To afford. 

Bore oonvers the idea of creating with- 
He, cet a peat oat that of giving from itself. 

cir young; Inauimate 
ae ald ‘ete yrods c. An apple 
trve barra apples; the earth yields fraive, 
marks properly the natural power 
of bringing forth something of its own 
ied; yield fa sald of the resilt or quan- 
tom brought forth: shrubs Bear leaves, 
flowers, or Leno apoonting to lr pat 
ural flowers rirld soeds plen- 
tifully or atherwlse, ns they aro favored 
by cireumstances, 
No keel shall cat the waves for foreign ware, 


For ev'ry nail shall ev'ry jweslict boa 
rosy. 


Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian elds, 
Nor all the gummy stores Aratin yfelda, 

Nor any foreign earth of greater name, 

Can with sweat Haly contend in fame.” CiexpEN, 


TO BEALL, CARRY, CONVEY, THANS- 
rou. 

BEAR, from the sense of generating 
(©. To bear, yield), has detived that of 
retaining. CARKY comes immediately 
from ear, chariot, ote., German kuerren, 
ete, signifging properly to move a thing 
from one place to another. CONVEY, 


in Latin conveho, is probably compound: | r 


ed of con and veho, (0 carty with one, 
TRANSPORT, in Frinch transporter, U 


sto take the welght of | 


any substance npan one’s self, or to have | 
the object about ono: to carry i4 to te. | 
more a body from the spot where it was 

wo always bear in carrying, but we di 

not always carry when we bear, Both | 
may be applied to things as well as per: | 

sona: whaterer receives the weight of | 
anything tears it; whatere 
move with anything carries it, That | 
which cannot be easily forne must be | 
burdensome to carry: in extremely hot 
weather it is sometimes irkeome to lear | 
the weight eta of one’s clothing: Virgil 
Draitos the pions Bneas for having car- 
rind his father on bis shoulders in order | tusk 
to save him from the sacking of Troy. 


caused to | tt 


BEAR 


Weak people or weak things inet sents 
henry banlenas any people 

twos keaaren ree i 

anything, 


Great Areithons, known frem stare to shere 
iy the hago Anotted iro mace be bore, Dorm 
‘A whale, besides en ated cea We tet 

are filled with tn 


sites these wees 
sereral vesels of 
rorsbie ants gt ete slant Senet svat 


numeral 
with iin & whole eeld of 

mm swan: 

wise or in 


3 


To bear i gald either of 
animate things, to earry,in 
Sloat, W Lt of peony ae? 
‘This done, to solomntze the warrior’s deem, 
‘The pias hero rale'd slaty 


teen 5 
The lowering top his eell-ksown 6 here, 
ils arms, his once loud trump, fy oni, 


To bear supposes the bearer for the 
most part to be stationary, bat it are 
applied to one who Is In motion, ax thi 
bearer of a letter. In pootry it Is mostly 
‘used in such connections for earry. 


In hollow wood they outing armies Bear. 


‘Th poll of war bronght to Peretraa: ere, 
iene aoe 
| es 
a mrs froma galley tor, 

Duroex. 


To carry always supposes the carrier 
and that. which is ear 


n something, as to carry a thing 
hand, or to carry it in a basket, 
‘Ther (the slain Spartans) were ener 
pee See bake 
Bear and carry preserve this distine. 
figurative or moral #f 
|; bear is applied to that wi for 
Tost part remains with the a pice 
b  enrry to that whieh 
bo person; thus to bear or 
Ty a name; to beer a name is 10 have 
[It without regard to time or ; lo 
|ewrry a name is to cerry it down to pos 
iy. So to bar a burden, to carry 
weight, sutho tion, ete; to bear 
a stamp, to carry a mark to obe® grave. 


‘Thanks {0 our sullen resistance to. eration, 
| we still Bear the suamp of ow forefathers. 





lta sla to gain numbers om ae 
xm to strenthen tim in Dis opinions. 

him bolveve that hia peineiples cerry on 
‘ietion with iver, ‘ADnMon. 







































































BREACH 


quest of uxtragndinary ole all 
gntitled tothe peculiar appellation of 


Ths brace man, with long resttanee, 
‘Held tvs combat deat Rowe, 
tas benor, 


wi 
Say vines Te aig aor, 


That raoauts hs courage Alndlen eve snot 
Dares. 


‘Truc satar, virtue founded strong 
‘Meets all events alll ALLEY. 
BREACH, BREAK, GAP, CHASM, 


BREACH and BREAK are both de 
rived fromthe same verb break (v. To 
break), to denote what arises from be- 
ing broken, ln the figurative sense af the 
verb itaelf. GAP, from the English gape, 
signifies the thing that gaper or stands 
pen. CHASM in Grosk xeaue, from 

suyw, and the Hebrew gahah, to be of 
Nees thn. slog iat kas opens Ie 
ww! 


The idea of an opening is common to 


these termis, but they differ in the nature |, 


‘of the opening. A breach and a gap ace 
Bata aera ge iy 
which destroys the connection; a break 
and a chasm inay arise from the absence 
of that which would form & connection, 
A breach in. a. wall is made by means of 
cannon; gaps in fences are commonly 
the aed at ene violent effort to pass 
through; a break fs wade in a 
printing by leaving off in the middle of a 
Tino; a chao Is Jeft in writing when any 
words in the sentence are omitted, A 
Eypath ond s Sasa pivara bopir a lancet 
opening than a break or gup. A gap may 
Me nine ina kalo: p freock 1g clwaye 
Teale ie eainels Dailding or forti- 
tieation: the clouds sometimes separate 
0.03 10 leave swwall breaks ; the ground 
ta sometimes sa eon'valeed by earthavakes| 
as to leave frightful chase, 
A mighty dreaeh tx made: the roams conceal 
‘Appear, nd all the palace is teveal, DN¥DEN: 


Cow: aide ably, cout poem Homer had 
npern of | 
hie ill, obliged ‘Tucea wid Va- 
otking, woe'so nine ilu Yao 
breata be bad lett in bis poos, Watt, 





vat. |of domestic harmony: x gop i 


‘or time; and a chasm ln our enjoyments 


Or i the order of the werld Wbelow 
Sales me nen of eee whee Suara 
Give me that when she made her vow, 


whole chawm tn seture, 


ature, from» pleut 108 
mans filled up with diverse Kida 6 creatures 


TO BREAK, RACK, REND, TRAR. 
BREAK, in Saxon brecan, Danish and 

low German 

Latin frango, Greck 


Chaldee perak, to separate, 
from the same source a 


Jacuatptaiay cow 


in 
spondent with what Is mn 
rak in Swedish, and 


rew 
TEAR, in Saxon 


pyro, 
pieces, 
German fire, high German sere, 


‘The forcible division of atts 
"|i the common, characterist! 


Greek an baer specific. mean 
in which itis comparable with the others 
Breakiog requires less violence han, 


ing can be necked without intentional 
violence of an extraordinary kind. Gina 
is quickly évoker ; m table it: rankub 
Hard substances only: are broken or raak 
, jorything of a soft textare and. 
—_ 

















BUSINESS 


‘BUSINESS, OCCUPATION, EMPLOYMENT, 
ENGAGEMENT, AVOCATION. 


BUSINESS significa what makes buy, | ‘at of 


OCCUPATION, from 


‘Addie, bus 
png Latin 


‘in Freneh | 


ees 
or fixes a 


nd employment occupy 
ori tis dime ond strength: the first ie 
niostly regular, it is the object of our 
cohen; she second lsicusanl, {s depends 
on-the williof another, Bhgagement ia 
patalangiovems: ‘evoation w particular | 
engagement: an ewagement prevents us 
from doing anything else; an «vocation 
ra phage us from doiug what 


‘ocenipe, 
fies that which of 


should have a fixed: 
nese of his life) to whi 


apt to divide the time and 


* | hurtful slegrve. 


Tarot being a 


gear ‘yom all anyopenewts takes 
‘Independence. 


tradesman has a busi. | 


fan tn ts Sige prosecation of which 

depends his wuccess in life; every mo- 

chante has his dail by which 

family; every Jaborer 

i which fixed for him. 

Business cia 

serious heat Tina' ie something 

more urgent and important nm 

tion >a man of independent derurbo fas 

wo occasion to purse business, but a8 a 


rational agent he will not be contented | 


to be without an occupation, 


‘The materials are no sooner wrought into pa- 
bat tty ae aatribated among the presses, 
ey gain set innumerable aries at 
persrana Cusinene wo another raystery. 
Avion. 
Absence of ooowpation ix not rest: 
44 mind quite vacant is 4 mind distresa'd. 


Creatures who have the labors of the mind, as 
‘well ax thaxe of thie boy, to furnish them with 
ny 


Emploiment, engagement, snd avocation, 
leave the object undefined. An employ. 
ment may be a mere diversion of the 
thoughts, und a wasting of the hours in 
some idle pursuit; a child may have its 
viployment, which may be its play in 





oued to ene who fy 
in has the present 
c's aot ian tian Be iencione 


‘The world o'erfosts itn tn her 

Of objects more tilustrions in ber 

And, ecoupied ax earnestly as abe, 

Though more sublimely, be oreriooks: the work word, 


.8ot slothfit ie, thong 
And censur’d oft as aseless. 


‘men 
GUARDIAN. 
Deity 


BUSIN ISS, age PROPERSEOS, ant: 
BUSINESS, | ¢, Baahinent, 
TRADE signifies that which 
time by way of trade PRO} 


the 
iN 
signifies that which one professes to Jo, 





rcs CONCERN, REGARD, 
wv. Care, solivitude). CONCERN 
ieee and REGARD, from re and 
ee, #ignifying to look back upon or look 
tively, are nearly allied to each 
other in nrpe chs ‘the application of the 

mind to any obj 

Care, as int ee is cither 
coupled with active exertions or is em- 
plofed in the right doing of things; we 
take care to do a thing, or wo bestow 
eure upon & thing: concern and 
both He in ‘the mind, but in the former 
case the feelings as well ax the thoughts, 
hana ta ev elerr van ie thonghts ouly, 
havea part. Concern {a particularly ap- 
to that which awakens a painful 
interest in the mind, as to express or 
show a concern for another's troubles or 
distress; regard is applied to that which 
one values aufticiently to bestow one's 

thoughts upon it. 
for death war, wa cate that ste tht 
poi he exabraed to che core of ae 


JOURNOS. 
I strove a thousand ways to lesen her cry, 


fond even forzvé my own all In concer for 
ty own fain 


Sear mel from noble minds ¢ 
‘aly the base believe what the base ontg ui, 


Care nnd concern es 
note the object of caring or concerning, 
but regard Is only employed for the ac- 
tion of regarding, ‘The are is that which 
roqulites cure to be bestowed upon it; con 
cers ia that in whieh one i# concerned, or 
share or interest, 

Ireland funrieh 
wiitrestcn i 
owe not to make: ourselves ‘w0 lod it 
Ke 


Our country's welfare is our fest concern. 
Hawaen, 
CAR, CHANGE, MANAGEMENT. 


CARE (». Cave, solicitudes), CHARGE, 
in French ohargr, a bunten, in Armorie 





‘is probably connected 
‘carry, tis 
employed in eo of a burden. 
AGI French 


in ae, fn hand, 
Care will inelude 


care of a garden cheerye 
of children: n sleward bat the manage 
ment of » farm; we must all 
order to take eare; we nyast 

to take charge; we must cians oe think in 
order to manuge. Care i 

erally in all matters, bi 

require mental applicat 


regurd | ertion; charge in matters of trust 


confidence; management in matters “ot 
business and experience: the pati 
the care of the cattle; an instructor has 

the charge of youth; a clerk has the man. 
agement of a business, 


Cores a tethers: it | 
fnvic be avoe th 8 a 


Tecan never betiewe that the 
which Titerius took the ue eee ores 


ment upon him yas wholl 


i on 
tunity to put it into exeeation. 


CAREFUL, CAUTIONS, PROVIDENT, 


CAREFUL, o full of a OUR, 
| ing cong, iv the general term. 
that ie ae oa and PROVIDENT, 
that is, liter f,foceneniogs are poe of 
the careful, ‘To be cautious is to be eare 
ful inn carding: aguinat danger; to be 
‘provident is to be careful in ing, 
straits and difficulties. “One is careful ei. 
ther in doing or in omitting to do: one 
is cautious in abstaining from 
to be careful in weiting, ov in thi 

of things ; 10 be eaxtione not te 

fend, not to say anything, 

‘The Churchman, when be 
ory Jost say, 


Hawemwcune 


‘Chetntian fale ayesha 
Tove ye i've maton eo keey &xole 


cod enero’, 








CARRIAGE 


thes the slaughter will be 
ble where both parties 

ly: a massacre Ix the conse- 
quence of secret and personal resentment 
between bodies of people; it fa always a 
stain upon the nation by whom it is prac 
tized, ax St cannot be effected without a 
violent breach of confidence, and n direct 
uct of treachery ; of this description wis 
the massacre of the Danes by the original 
Britons: butchery is the general accom- 
paniment of a mastaere ; defenceless worn 
‘on and children are commonly butchered 
‘Dy the savage faries who are Lost active 
ih thia work of blood, 


Juno feom the skies 
ime oat ith gre, broke the the gar 


Yet, sa ttle, and destructive taal 
Saag ‘around, wud mar this beautrous nee. 


oe ersing nena pry aterery vein 
When murders, i maanacres preva, 


Lot ws be Saag not bulchers, 
‘SUARSrEARE, 


OnAES, GAIT, WALK. 


), signifies the nct af car- 
pleat ‘but here that oho eae 


WAR sgn 


a mauner of going. 
the manner of walking. 
Carriage ia here the most general 
term; it respects the manuer of carrying 
the body, whether in a state of motion or 
reat: gait is the mode of carrying the 
limba and body whenever wo more: walk 


is the manner of carrying the body when | 


we more forward to walk. A person's 
carriage is somewhat natural to him it 
Js often an indication of character, but 
admits of great change by education ; we 
may always dlatoguish aman as igh or 
\ a in mind or station, by his ear. 
ridge: gait is artificial ; we may contract a 
certain guit by habit ; the gait is therefore 
often taken for a bar habit of going, as 
when a person has a limping gait, or an 
unsteady gait: talk ix less detinite than 
cither, as it is applicable to the ordinary 
movements of men; there is a good, a 
bad, of an indifferent walk; bat it i¢ not 
a matter of indifferun 

Kinds of walk we have 

of the dancing-master to give a good walk. 





teas ber gut, snd slow, with ‘ 
Hae amare ber lontting tote along ae 1. 
length descends her » 
Kn by here watt ucon of 
‘known. 3 
CASK, CAUSE. 


cebance, happen, 

out, CAUSE, in French cosese, Latin eum 
‘a, is probably changed from ease, end the 
Latin emus. 

‘The cave iy matter of fact; tienen 
matice of question: a cae involves eit- 
cumstances and consequences; & anit 
involves reasons and arguments: & ease 
is something to be learned; a ntine is 
somicthing to be decided. A case needs 
only to be stated; nore must be de 
fonded: a eae may include but 
not vier rerat, in all couse that are to 


be fried there arp tiny ete Oona 


must be cited: wl 
the rae of humanity will not be heed- 
tons of those cases of distress which are 
perpetually presenting themeelyes, 
‘There fs a double praise dne to irene 
& lalged In & body a seers Dave 
Jared for the feoeption of tien: 


ee cy the ou a ly ot ee be 
lows. 


war myself an alvecate 56 
~iretpnatra ees 
‘anil Feat only e 
tetoreme. ‘sex W, 

‘TO CAST, THROW, TURE 

CAST, in Danish Auate, Armoric 
to throw, Welsh kotha, to throw. 
in Saxon thraieun, is most probal 
riation of thrust, in Latin 
feral, to Uiruat repeated!y, 
the word whirl, he from the fed 
hirgivew, his etc, mirdel, 
Teutonic wirnel, Dasish i hired, wt hotrslen 
Latin verfo, gyro, which are all derived 
from the Hebrew orgal, round, signifying 
to turn round, 

‘These terms all express tho idea of 
sending one object from anotbee, Te 
cat is often a negative act, to Crow is 
aware positire, We ait off clothes 

ly ceasing to wear them, hat we 
tires ‘of clothes by removing them from 
the pervou with an notual effort. Hence 


a 
pres 





CAUSE 
ie mould ws re 


a are east in 
fe their this and acting: #0 in 
Mike manner men : partioular twrn 5 
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‘that Is, as respects thelr inclinations and | spoken 


tastes, 


My mind Is of much a partienlar eat, that the 
falling of shower of rain, of the whistling of 
the wind at stich a thre (tive might season), is apt 
Ww fill my thoughts with something awfat and 
solemn, Apows0x, 


‘There 1s & very odd durve of thought required 
for tluls sort of weiting (Khe fairy way o€ writing, 
fas Dryden calls It); and it ts tenpoasible for a 
poot fo succeed in it who has not # particular 
‘at of Banos. ‘ADDIHO: 


‘The cast is that which marks a man to 
others; the turn is that which may be 
known only to a man’s self; the deacrip- 
tion is that by which he is described or 
made known to others. 

Christian statermen think that thow do not 
Delieve Christianity who do not care it shonld be 
preached to the poor. Bat, as they know that 
Sharity is nut confined to any wleacrsption, they 
are not dey of 8 due and anxious sensation 
OC pity tthe stesso the miserable reat 

oak, 


CAUSE, REASON, MOTIVE, 


CAUBE (v. Cove) is euppoted to signis 
fy originally the same as ease; it means, 
however, now, by distinction, the case ut 
ws happening before another aa its 

REASON, in French raison, Lat 
i ree troan reas participle of reor, to 
think, signifies the thing thought, esti- 
mated, or valued in the mind. MOTIVE, 
ch mofif, trom the Latin motus, 
signifies the 

thing that beings into action, 

Cause respects the order and connec: 
tion of things; reason the movements 
and operations of the mind; motives the 
movements of the mind and body, Cause 
is properly the generic term; reuon and 
motive ary specific: uvery reasm or mo- 
tive ix @ comm, hut every emuse is not a 
reason or motive, Cause is said of all in- 
animate objects; reason and motive of 
rational agents; whatever happens in the 
world happens frem some cause mediate 
or immediate; the primary ar first ome 
of all is God: whatever ‘opinions men | 
holi, they ought to be able to assign a 
substantia vewon for them; and for 
whatever they do, they ought to have a| 





suflicient muctive, 


soemorate 
demption of article of our 
rin OUF belief conshlering 
Sono upanrwhies ie el 4 
As the cawe gives birth to the effect, 
80 does the reason ‘bicth to the con- 
clusion, and the motier gives birth to the 
action. Between omer and effect ao 


“| ism necessary connection: whate¥er 


the natural world is capable of 
‘birth to another thing apt == 4 ig 
cause; bat in the neal wdeees there is 
not a necessary connection between ra 
sons and their resulta, or motive: and 
their actions; the state of the 
mind is not always auch as to 
upon according to the nature of 
every adequate reason will not be 
ed by its natural conclusion, tf 
man will not believe who Jims 
to believe, nor yield to the reasome 
would lead to @ Fight belief; and 
motive will not be accompanied with Hs 
cgerpepoding action, for ie! man will 
not act who has a motive for acting, not 
act in the manner in which iis imetiver 
ought to dictate. 


Cut off the cawaer. aml the effects will cosa, 
And nll the moving madness fll to peace 


etter. 


i 


i 
i 


u 


5 


ii 


il 


Good reasons mint of force give way 80. 


ery principe that a tire to go etions 
onght to he eneouraged, 


TO CAUSE, OCCASION, CREATE: 
To CAUSE, from the substantive eniae 


fasion, signifies: to be the eceaxion of. 
CREATE, in Latin ervafs, participle of 
srvo, cores fc £0 GTSek nse Oe 
mand, anil kspaipus, to perform, 
Whit is causa? aeets to follow Batt. 
rally what is evcasionad follows tmeidens 


tally, or what occasions may be teas 
but necessary: what is eneniad receives 

its existence arbitrarily. Avwourd sarunen 
pain; accidents occasion delay; buar- 
bodies create mischief. The misforunes 
of children cruse great affliction te then. 








CESSATION 


We can be cerfuin of notl 
death; we may be sure that God. will ful- 
fil hia promises in his own way; we may 
be secure against any loss or mischiet if 
‘We use proper precautions. 


He wrote them with the cerfirinty of theie be: 
ng opponed, sified, exartined, and reviled. 
Goupearrn. 
Tt is wery certaidn that a yoan of sound reason 
autot forleoe cag sith religion upon tere 
patrtiel exainination of it ‘ADDUON, 
‘When these everlasting doors are thrown jen, 
we may be eure that the pleasures utd Deauties 
of this place will Infinitely tranioend our pervent 
hopes and expectations, and shat the gloriows a} 
Pearance of the throne’ of Gost will rise tnt 
beyond whatever we wre able to conecive Of 
Anvnon, 
1 100k upon one situation 4s perfectly sconre, 
they pay ts great respect, aid take the tlurost 
pit that we shall not by" inposed upon. 
i 


Tn respect to things the distit 
‘similar: facts, principles, and rules are 
which are certainly known and 


cera 
adinitted; rules, methods, guides, ete., 
atv sure, Which guard agaibst error, and 
may be depended upon; a place may be 
seure which serves to secwre or preserve 
with certainty from mischief or danger. 


If tho barriers of law should te broken down 
pow Meas of convenience, even of pubic con 
‘enierice, we shall no longer have ansthing cer- 
forin ming ener. 
Although there is nothing more Jorely than 
virtue, and the practice of f is the aureat sa 
to solid happiness, even in this life, yee ti 
estates, aid fantastioal pleasures are more 
ently sonzht aftr by meat men than the fal- 
‘ural gratifications of a reasonable mind, 
‘Avowow, 
fir profit ts the best see 
nd Fapacity. Hox, 


An honorable 
rity against avarice 


CESSATION, STOP, REST, INTERMIS- 
SION: 

CESSATION, from the verl to conse, 
marks the condition of Jeaving off 
STOP, from to wlop, marks that of be- 
ing stopped or prevented from going on, 
REST, from to rest, marks the state of 
being ‘quiet: nnd INTERMISSION, from 
Eleralt mits thet of eantag oecaston- 
ally, 

‘To cectar roxpocts the course of things ; 
whaterer does not go on has cemed > 
things cease of themselves: sfnp> respects 
some external action or influence; noth. 
ing atope but what is supposed to be stop- | 
ged of hindered by another: reat is | 


188 
future but | specles of cessation that regands labor or 


CHAIN 


| exertion; whatever does not move oF ex- 
ert itself is at rest; fafermiamon is a spe 
cies of cesantion only for a Cisne OF ak crx 
| sain intervals. That which cores or; 

|is supposed to be at an end; next er im 
ferniiasion 50) a renewal A. rama 
fion of hostilitics Is at all tases desire 
ble: to pat a sfop to evil practices is 
sometimes the most a ated 

ous of all und 


tin oe, a penton or. ball stope run 
ning, the Inboree vets from his suil, 
fever is infermittent. There is 

in the world which does not conse to 
ist at one period or another: death 
every one sooner or later in lis 
ices is vexed with the cares 
ting riches wil ind no re foe hie 


sion of Rassiasee only to heap troubles on 


himeelf. 


Who then would court the of ‘power, 

Sirs ciliates eee 

SEAS eran 
Sees Roa 


in XtatL mse motions and onertions whieh are 
noes on ‘naire tche 
perpen pd onl oy eam, 


‘The refreshing rest and penceful ah Orie: 


tion of him only who How derwm 
Bovea tater, “jae, 


Whettier the time of ixtermedasten is pent ti 
company cr in soit, n neceanary, business of 
involuntary levities, fe eg wenally 
{stracted from tho olject of Ilr. Semom 


CHAIN, PETTRI, BAND, SHACKLE. 


St au sa ice ea Latinas 
robably contracted from 
vor aghifes that whieh ites sae 
RITER, ia, German Miah ames a 
_frsen, to lay hold of, “BAND, from bind, 
rignifies that whieh Binds, SHACKLE, 
in Saxon searwl, signifies that whieh makes 
a creature shake or move irregalarly by 
confining the legs, 
All these wrme designate the trate. 
ment by which animals Of mem are con 





fined, “Chain is general and indefinite; 
all the rest are species of ofmines but 
there are many chains which do net come 
under the other names; a chain ix tnilefi- 
nite as to its make; ie made 
of tron rings, Way of Sifferent 





CHANGE 


his opinions; but @ proneness to 
auch changer evinces a want of firmness 
in the character, A good king at his 
death exchanges & temporal for an eternal 
— The yes ep rp) 
is conscience for pul Men 

dogmatical tempers Sar Gani 
for proof, and abuse for argument. 


‘Those who beyond sev sro will sadly find 
‘They change their clanare only, not their wind 
‘Cee. 
AC tho great end uf being ean be lost, 
‘Aud thus perveried tw the worat of Crimes, 
shake off doprav'd fumanity, 
conditions with tho savaie brute, 
instinct barter reason. 
Mavaan. 
Let never insulted beanty admit « second tine 
to hier presence the wretch who has ance at- 
tommpted to ridicule religion, and to ubelitute 
‘other nids to human frailty. HAwKEswoRTH, 


int 


CHANGE, VARIATION, VietssrruDE. 

CHANGE, ». Zo change, alter, VARIA. 
TION, v. To chang .  VEIGISSE 
TUDE, in French wiaisitude, Latin vieis- 
sstudo, from vieiswim, by turns, signities 
changing altemately, 

Gluange is, botl 10 victaritude and weria- 
tion, a the genus to the apecies, Every 
nariation or vicisitude is a change, but 
cvery change is not n variation or vicissi- 
tule. Change consists simply in ceasing 
to be the samo: wervalion consists in be- 
ing different at different times; riciwi- 
tude in being alternately or reciprocally 
different and the same All erested 
things are linble to change; old things 
pass away, all things become new: the 
humors of men, like the el ts, are 
exposed to perpetual euriations= human 
affiira, like the seasons, are subject to 
frequent viciavitmdex, Changes 
or families are seldom attended with any 
good effect. Variations in the state of 
the atmosphere are indicated yy the ba- 
rometer or thermometer,  Viriaditudes of 
a painful nature are less dangerous than 
those which clevate men to an unusual | 
state of grandeur. By the former they | 
are hrought to a sense of themsclres ; 
the latter they are carried beyond th 
selves, | 

How strangely are the 6 ma of men altered 
by a change in their condition! Taare 

‘ne of the company affirmed to ns he hat 


192 


in societies | 4 





Bally enchowed the liquor, found In a eoquette’s 


CHANGEABLE 


Viclasttects wheels round the motley crowd : 
‘The rich grow poor, tho poor become Derke-prows. 


CHANGEABLE, MUTABLIE, VAIUABLE,, 
INCONSTANT, YICKLIC, VICRSATILE 
CHANGEABLE, ready to el To 

change, alter. MUTABLE, don tae 
in wut, to change, fe the same as 


the Latin facili, easy. 
Latin versatilig, from verte, to tua, aigni> 
fies eavy to be turned. 


Changeadle is eaid of 


(pitas apyiny the bog pelos 
Popular ap nol 
Orgy crowds ws chungenrbie as the wings, 


With respect to the other alterations which 


fae 
uman speoch, expecially among AM wie 
earned people, ‘Trawurre. 


Changeable respects the sentiments and 
opinions of the mind ; wertable, the state 
of the fectings; facoustant, the wflectione; 
fickle, the inclinations and attachments; 
inerentile, the nj 


some: 

ewiable person likes and 
dislikes altornately the same. thing: an 
inconstat person likes nothing long: ® 
Jickle person likes many things succes 
‘sively or at the same thmes a werentile 
person has a talent for whatever be likes. 
Changeablewes arises from a want of thx 


ed principles; variahleses from a pre 


ance of humor ; imeonataney from ® 
id unfeeling 

















CIRCUIT 


herice any ball, like the ball of the earth, 
a een 


Or if some. from Providence we. 
strikes wii sand bat woud eas 
‘Kindly, perhaps, sometimes aftcis us here, 
akin our slew to a sublines apiere, 


‘Sexrsn, 
‘Thousands of suns beyond each other blaze, 
Orda rol oer orbs, mad glow witb watual fare. 


‘Thus roaming with advent'rous wing sy debe, 
From mene to ene excursies 1 tehold 

In all hor worklogs, beautwous, great, or new, 
‘Fal Natere. ‘Mauter. 


CuRctiT, TOUR, ROUND, 
een pee cirewit, aes a 
uitus, participle of cirewmen, signifies el- 
ther the act-of poing round, or the ex- 
tent gone. TOUR is from the Freneh 
tower, a turn, from the verb fourner, to 
turn, ROUND marks the track round, 
oF the apace gone round. 

A circuit is made for & specific end of 
a serious kind; a four is always made 
Sen a round, like a etrowit, is 

in matters of business, but of 
@ more cy et and ordinary kind, A 
judge goes his cirewit at particular pe- 
Fiods of time; gentlemen, in times of 
peace, consider it az an essential part of 
their education to make what is termed 


We 5 
place; mek four in a given coun- 
Sey; of going a particular rownd, 
is Wile OF barrow ; a fowr anda round 
is great ot little. A cirewit is prescribed |, 
‘as to extent; a four is optional ; = round 
is prescribed or otherwise. 
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CIRCUMSTANCE 


to tea 3 round | 


Lue 
eek 
au 


por 
dlirudo, to shut, marks a 
finement. 

‘The extent of ang pl 


fj 
VETERE 


‘A ganden 
any ditch, line, or posts, that serve 
its boundaries; it is énelosed by wall or 
fence. An iscdanure may serve to eirewm 
scribe: but that which ciresmseniber: 


frequently imaginary, and 
10 inelos, 


= 


‘will not Berto. 


Who can tmagine that te, eatdiace of a 
ceteature tx to be edreuzumertbed by tine 
thonghts are pot? 

coaat to build, 


Remomter on that 
And with a trench ‘the fruitful eld. 


CIRCUMSTANCE, SITUATION, 


CIRCUMSTANCE, in Latin crewme 
stan, trom ire und to, signin Whitt 
stands about a thing, or bel 

its accident, SITUATION, in 


the Hebrew anf, to pl 
ia a ina 


‘Th* unfledg't commanders and the martial train | 10 


Firat make the efrewit of the sandy plain. 
= DRXDES. 
Goldsmiti’s four through Europe, we ave told, 
was made for the most gast aa foot. Jouxson, 
“Tia night? tho. peasan whew the happy take 
Repose, arn only wretches are awake | 
Now discontented hnts beyin hele rounds, 
Hasnt ruin’ bnildings and unvholessme 
grounds, ‘OTway. 


Oirenit ig seldom used but in a specific 
sense ; tour ia seldom employed but in 





begun, the particular situation of a per 





























COMMAND 


twill; it fs more than plearure in the ag- 
Rregate, 


BEE Frome enous ony alter hate. eee. 


L will bellewe there are happy tempers in be. 
ag eek a oe a 
 Srenus. 


COMMAND, ORDEK, INJUNCTION, PAE 
‘cErT. 

COMMAND is compounded of com and 

r, ‘the hand Sent or dare in manma, to give 


into the to give or ap- 
Dales MCORDER: in the can 
ed sense of regularity, implies what is 
done in the way of order, or for the sake 
of Noi ‘Ng NOTION, i in — 
i comes from in and ju 

which cg signifies literally to join or brinj 


Coes toy ‘tively to impress on the 
pRECET, in French précepte, 


ne tuin, Paria of pracipio, 
compounded of sod capt, to put or 
lay before, signifies the thing propasod 
to the mind. 

A command is an exercise of power or 
authority ; it is imperative and must be 
obeyed: an onder serves to direct it is 
instructive and must be executed, 

it 

ana year command devel soar fn 
modo will’ be willingly, cheerfully, snd” conse 
‘quonty well oleyed. MESTERP ELD. 

To exneatn laws is. royal olfices to execute 
corsfere ia uot to be a King. Bane. 

‘Command i properly the act of & su: 
perior or of one possessing’ power: onder 
hag more respect to the office than to 
the perton. A sovecvign issues his com: 

¢ ordere muy be given by a subor- 
dinate or by a body; as orders in coun- 
ell, or orders of n court, 
‘There kept the watch the legions while the Grand 
Jn counell saP, solicious what chance 
Might intercept their exoperar sont; so he 
Detarting gave command nod they Starred, 


He replied that he would give erdersfor quarts 
to attend us, that should be anawerable for every 
thing Bnrporn. 

A command may be divine or given 
from heaven: an order or injunetton ix 
given by men only, 


‘Tis Heav'n commande ime, eed you ange in 
rata. Dorr. 
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COMMANDING 


Had way mortal Axpunetion 
or wu, ser, or ples nea been obey 
fh ales iy benpeckd rey ama eters 


Order ia applied to the comnion con. 
corns of life junction: 


h enjoins : 
down of teaches such daties 
exist, 


Ths done, Eneas orders for the clos, 
The atti of acenees ei eouteadlog ia, 


‘The duties which religion enjotne us to: 
toward God are those whiety have oftenest: 

‘ed matter to the scoffs uf the Hoontieas, Hikas, 
Wo say not that these ills from virtue few: 
Did her wise precepts rule the workd, we know 
The golden ages would agnin begin," JERERE. 


COMMANDING, IMPERATIVE, IMPERI- 
‘OUS, AUTHORITATIVE. 


COMMANDING signifies Iiaying the 
force of a command (e. To command). 
IMPERATIVE, from in 
the imperative mood. IMI 
from tngero, signifies inthe way 
like. & command, Aviron 
signifies having authority, or im the way 


‘Commanding io either goed ecient 

cording to circumstances ; a 

voice ix nocessary for one who tes rf 
nand; but a commanding ait 

fensive when it is wffected pers 

applied to things, and used in an indiffers 

ent sense: émperious is used for 

or things in the bad sense: any dl 

ig imperntive which comes in the shape 

of a command, and circumstances are 

likewise imperative which act with the 

force, of a command: persons are impe- 

rious who exercise their power 

ively ¢ lnyinis Sanver iaateel eet 

fico sre imperious; necessity is iamperi- 

ows when it leaves ws no choice in our 

conduct. Authoritative is applied 

to persons or things persémal in the good 

seuse only; magistrates are called: 


to of anthority, 


‘Oh! that inp tongee had every race af 
Great and commanding as the beet 











COMPENSATION 


COMPENSATION, AMENDS, SATISFAC- 
TION, RECOMPENSE, REMUNERA> 
TION, RNQUITAL, KEWARD. 


Aut these terms imply some roturn oF 
equivalent for iconthing elie, yaar % 
ay etgntes inant ee 
pay, iterally what is given or 
in sD for another acc 

toca thas hich emacs 
SATISFACTION, that 


from amend, ai; 
or makes 
which satisfies or makes up something 
wanted. RECOMPENSE, from pensum, 
pa iciple of ode] that which pays back, 
ERATION, from munus, a gift or 
reward; that which is given back by way 
of reward, REQUITAL, from to quit, 
that which aequits in return. | The three 
first of these terms denote a retarn or 
equivalent for something amiss or want 
ng; the threo last a return for some 


Acompensation ia 4 veturn for a loss or 


damage sustained ; justice requires that | bon 
it. should be equal In value, although not 


alike in kind, 


All other debts tm find, 
But love ts sizer, an wt be paid io kita, 
Dayne. 

Amends is % vetarn for anything that 
is fanlty in ourselves or toward others, 
A person may make omens for idleness 
at one time by a doable portion of dilix 
gence at another. 

Addiaon had raade his Ste Andrew Freepert a 
trie Whig, arguing muiust citing eleatity to beg: 
gnraand tte out ott 
iments, bat that he had 


A man tay make another amends for 
any hardship done to him by showing 
him some extra favor another way. 

‘The law seem fo te pretty rigid and pevere 
against the tankrnpt; but In case he proves to 
He Iota ta Sk mend or a shin 
igor amd severity. Duacestore 

Satisfaction i4 that whieh satisfies the 
Individual requiring it; it is given for 
personal Injuries, and may bo made el 

‘@ slight return or otherwise, ac- 
to the disposition of the person 
to bo satisfied, Ax mgards man and 
‘man, affronts are often unreal, and the 
aatisfaction demanded is still ofvener ab- 
surd aod wuchristian-like. Ax regards 
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COMPENSATION 


man and his Maker, is for our 
offences, which Divine Neston demands 
and Divine Merey accepts, 


Fantage one way to counterbalance m digs 
advantage another way. 


LHe eye tu repay annially,. pera fyeits Lb 


terest and ‘ena raipenaation 

|i Pace a “ou 

Or it may be the putting ono desirable 

thing of equal value in the place of an- 

other, 

What improvement q 

to London you may saly supp or eo 

by enjoining some stuily 
Jouaox, 


An ames supplies n defect by some- 
thing saperabundant In another part, 


iss dhecaraty Aid the sane Wehating 
Of for her 


Nature 

fos, warning of tanger, he a 

and warning i eae 
inonlyconferved upon ber, ft beta Nery ate 
of hearing. ADptON, 


Compensation is sometimes taken for 
Payment or some indefinite return for a 
keevice or good done: this brings it near. 
er in sense to the words 

remuneration, with this diffe 

the compensation is given far bodily 


had | or inferior services ; rreompense ind ne 
') rauaeration for that which ix dont by pats 
"| sone in 


superior condition, The’ time 

and strength of a poor man ought not to 
te used without his receiving a compensa 
tian. 

‘Tho reprosentatives of the tenant for life shatt 
have the emblements to compensate Set the a 
‘bor and expense of tillage. Mi 

Avewompeise a a: vost Ry SRC 
a voluntary service; it is: made: from m 
generous feeling, and derives its ralne 
not #0 much from the magnitude of the 
service or return, as from the intentions 
‘af the parties toward each other; and it 
fs roceived not so. much as «easter of 
right as of courtery: there. are. thou 
sand acts of civility performed by others 
which may be entitled ta sane recumpense 





COMPETITION 


ance with tho. Holy Scriptures are the 
best qualified § tor the Important and #a- 

tien ett “ay pn 

fany are for managing the con 

ma of others who would rhe cinge! 

tent to mi a concern for thameclron 

Many who aro téed, from their turn of 
mind, for ‘any’ particular change may bo 

teatoranately Froompetent for want 

the requisite qualifications, 

Man is not competent to decide vpon the yood 


or evil of snany events wie betall im te this 
‘Commeniaxh. 
“nat Js more obvious and ordinary tian & 
soole ? and yet what more palpal 
Vrovidence than it * The members of her ted 
‘nro 30 exactly, to her nature and wissen 
oF if. Abpisox, 


Such tenefits only can be Lestowed as others 
ro capable to ecole, and such pleaures m= 
parted as others are guarl(fed tovenjoy, | a 


COMPETITION, EMULATION, 1UVALRY. 

COMPETITION, from the Latin com- 

Basen ore of com and peto, signi- 

to sue or seek together, to seek for 

eae hen EMULATION, in Lat- 

in emulutio, from eemuor, and the Greek 

contest, signities the aplrit of 

W ¥, from the Lat: 

stream, signifies 

the undivided or common enjoyment of 

any stream which Is a natural source of 
discord. 


Competition f# properly an act, emula- 
tion ia feeling or temper of mind which 
incites to action, and envlation, therefore, 
frequently furnishes the motive for com. 

+ the bare beneath sooking: the | u 

same object constitutes the 
the desire of excelling ix he brinepal 
charactoristic in emulation. ition, 
therefore, applies to matters either of in: 
terest or honor where more than one per- 
ton strive to gain a particular object, as 
tho purchase of a com: 
ies prim, Bunlation is con- 
matters that admit of superiority 

oy distinotion. 

It Fannot be doubted but there ts as great a 
desire of glory tn a rine of wrestlors or cudgel. 
layers as tn aay other more refined eom peti. 


Of the ancients enough remains to excite oor 
eulitios and dircet our endeavors, Jonxson. 
Rivalry resembles enulation ns far as 
4 has most respect to the feeling, and 


bie argument of | t 


: | Heat tiling into confonee ith the 





COMPLALN 


poe inn aa far as it has eres oe to the 
action, 

havo for ie most parta Hes nperiad 

and proceed in the attainment “ea 
honest means; rivalry a 
ish object, and is often hat yin 

lous in the alee ot nwcans : & com. 
petitor may be unfair, but. viel is 
pp oe ‘There i pendant swore 
for office, or cony 

suid riotle foe toy fans GF Get e 


‘To be no man's réeat in love, oF eam 
tm baninens, tr charactee whieh, ft 
0 


oF thete approtllon as you 


When omelaton 
sire for petty disti 
to rivalry. 


into ade. 
ions, it is near akin 


Men have a frolish mamaer (both parents 
hci maecery Sd serves eee 
‘an earulertfon betwoon brothers: 
fuged, which twany tines sorted ao 
when they grow up, 


Competitors must always, ‘come fn, dees 
collision, ae they Geri for the same ine 
dividual thi 


z 
ii 
Fe. 


same point: there may 
tween states whieh “ie with each 
‘but there 


i 


in greatness or power, 
properly be competition, 

‘The refiners thought Le 
himself topped by Lord 
station at court, resolved to 
‘on the yoint then in debate 
ae ee he oes the: 

that Lond Sat ul would 


il 


i 


Ki 
tone 


such a turn, he should te alone eel 
Sta W, 


li 


istry without a competitor. 


‘The Corinthians were the fest — 
reality beeame # maritime power 
Tors in the Tae of Corenre soon followed tite 
{ckample, and though originally a colony of thet 
own, ‘ariel power at sea. 


‘TO COMPLAIN, LAMENT, REGRET. 
noth PLAIN, in French: 
1 


atrike, 
GRET, ent of re privative, and 
gratus, grateful, signifies to have a’ feel. 





COMPLAISANCE 


sation is made for the sake of ascertains 
ing fact ot beuging to punishmsat. A 
complaint raay bg frivolous: an accusstion 
false, People in subordinate stations 
should be careful to gine no eauise for | wake 
plain: the most guarded eotdoc 
w ‘hot protect auy person from the sn- 
just aceesnations of the malevolent, 
On this oceaston (of an interview with Addison) 
Pope made his compan with frawkren ars 
undeserved! 


apint, ay a moan iy neglected art opm 
posed. Joussox. 


it enter distrast and discord, marval 
‘and stubtorn self-defence, Joumaos. 


With 

ao 

COMPLAISANCE, DEFERENCE, CONDE- 
SCENSION. 


COMPLAISANCE, from com and plaire, 
jignifies the act of complyi 
wih, or pleasing others. DEFERENCE, 
in Brench défévence, from the Latin defero, 
to bear down, marks the inclination to 
defer, or acquiesce in the sentiments of 
another in preferenco to one's own, 
CONDESCENSION marks the, act of 
condescending feom one's own height to 
Yield 40 the satisfaction of others, rather 
than rigoronaly to exact ono’s rights. 
The necessities, the conveniences, the 
accommodations and allaremonts of so- 
cletyof faculty and of intimacy, lend 
to, complaisance: if makes sacrifices to. 
the wishes, tastes, comforts, enjoyments, 
and personal feelings of others. 
rank, dignity, and personal meri, eail for 
deference: joins compliance with re- 
spect to our opinions, judgments, preten- 
sions, and desigus. The infirmities, the 
wants, the defects and foibles of others, 
call for coudearension : it relaxes the rigor 
of authority, and romoves the distinction 
‘of rank or station.  Conplaisance ix the 
net of an equal; deference that of an in 


ferlor; condescension that of a 
Complaisence t4 due from one well-bred 


person to anothers deference is dne to all 
xaperiors in age, knowledge, or Atation 
whim ‘one approaches: confeacerarion 
dne from all superiors to euch ws are di 
pendent on them for comfort and 


nature; deference most of respectful aube 
mission; condescension most of eaty in- 
dalgence. 





COMPLETE 


inrmce tenders a supevice areiahhe, 29 
‘Saladeceen ian ivlerioe-sceyptalte. 


‘Abreoy. 
‘Tor Courtly never falls of 


trabe tn  onmpoon but hie de » 
holly be one Sat 


ities 
bavi all that is necessary. « 


La ect, of 
pir 
stato of being done ly FINe 
iniah (v. To close), erica 


ISHED, from. 


that bas 

ey: that is perfect which 

cellence ; and ‘that is fini 

no omission ip it. That to which ie 
thing can be added ts éroompdete when 

it can be improved, it is imperfect, when 
more labor ought iets on upon it, 
leis unfinished. A thing is complete in all 
its parte; perfet as to. the beauty and 
design of the constenetion ; and 

as it comes from the hand of the work 
man und answers his: intention, A set 


Age,| of books is not. complete when & vorume 


is wanting: there is nothing in the prop- 
er sense perfect which ka the ewok eons 
but the term is used relatively for what 
over mates Se aed perl approach to pers 
performance evinces 
caro and * diigence on the 
workman, ‘These terms admi 
same lis! 
‘or intellectual abjects, 
better cuard againt 
mhecie we kimre anepiete, — TaeOA 
1 hax ben observe of chihren that hey ae 
longer before they ex 
lecause pergect snonde are % 
therm tweet 
It ie necomary for aman who would Sem to 
Minselt'« ginishedt taste of good writing, 46 be 
well verscd I the works of the best erkles an- 
Swat and meders, “ABOISON, 


TO COMPLETE, FINISH, TERMINATE, 


We COMPLETE, that is, oake: com- 
plete (e. Complete) what is sndectaken 





COMPLY 


Jn religious soaters, though 
Pagers by human Sar, Is ot 
‘on that account less binding om the con- 
sciences of every member in the comrntt 
Sify: the violation of tis duty on trivial 
grounds involves in it that of more than 
one branch of the moral law. 

1 would not be Na ake i ny, part of this re- 
lation to reflect Ay sei Nicolini, who inv act= 
ing this wast anly cowiptier with the ‘wretched 
taste of 4 _ enice. AbbiseN. 

Being profession, I humbly conform 
tothe cant nn tect and toy spiritual 


super! ence to be an ne- 
opel Sarton $90 Howes. 


from, the a ah uns 
ing is altogether the re- 
sult of forvign agency, We comply with 
a wish as soon 8s it is known ; it accords 
with our feelings #0 to do: we yield to 
the entrosties of otbers; it is the effect 
of perswasion, a constraint upon or at 
least a direction of the inclination, We 
to the regulations of » commu 
nity, it is a matter of discretion; we yield 
20 the superior judgment of another, we 
have no choice or alternative, We co. 
ply cheerfully ; we conform willingly; we 
Yield reluctantly. A etcerfal compliane 
‘with the requeste of a friend is 1 
Served prot of friendship: the wiicdt aad 
most learned of men have ever been the 
readiest to conform to the genoral sense 
of the community in which they live: the 
harmony of social life ia frequently dis: 
turbed by the reluctance which men have 
to yield to each other. 


Lek the King meet conrplicnes tn your looks, 
‘ free and mannety raiding to his wishes, Sows, 


“ 


few there 
tho wil enon ‘ophlompictae, Duxpex, 

To yirld is to give way to another, & 
ther with (obe's ill, judgmenty'or oat: 
ward conduct: suhmission is the giving 
up af one’s welf altogethor: it is the wub- 
stitation of anothor’s will for one's own, 
Yieddinuy is partial; wo may yield in ono 
case of in one action though not ia at 
other: submission is generaly it includes 
n system of conduct. 

‘That pieifingness, whatever foundations it 
might lay to the Ouadvnntage of posterity, was 
# Apevide fo preserre Us in pres tr blgews a 
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COMPLIANT 


Christian people submit themsetees te cme 
observances of the lawTal and relictony 
Conatitutions of thetr spiritual rulers. Wurre, 
We pid shin. re do pot, resist ; thie 
may sometimes be the act of superior 
we submit only by 
and conduct proj 
ways the act 
may be produced by means more or less 
gontle, by enticing or insinuating arts, or 
tr the force of argument ; subeiation ix 
made only to power or positive force: 
one yields after a struggle; feo) ate 
without resistance: we 
of others; wo subunit 10 “ ae it 
is a weakness to geld either to the sug. 
gustions of others or our own. incliune 
tions to do that whieh our 
condemn; it is a folly to 
caprice of any one wi 
moral obiigation ; it is obstinacy not to 
yield when one’s adversiry has the ad- 
vantage; it is sinful not to submit 10.000 
piano authorities. 


There has teen a Jong 

vennece the Hose nnd{the eagle eee Asie ie poets, 
fotle would hare the latter, 

forme, any ol 


t Mtr. Dryden, att 


fi 
Hever suburI# Yo Uns Ocetalod ADOWOX, 


COMPLIANT, YIELDING, SUBMISSIVE, 


As cpithets from the preceding verbs, 
serve to designate a propensity to the re- 
spective actions, which may be excessive 
oro ae A COMPDIAIS pene 
complica with every wish of another, 
or bad; a YIELDING temper leans to 
every opinion, right ar wrong ; a SUB. 
MISSIVE temper submity to every de: 
mand, just oF Unjust, A per- 
son may want command of feeling; 
yielding person, may want fixedness of 
principle; a submissive person. may want 
resolution: a too compliant disposition 
will be imposed upon by the selfish and 
unreasonable ; @ too disposition 
is most unfit for commanding ; @ t00 xube 
missive disposition exposes a pereon to 
the exactions of tyranny, 


Pe ailent andl eomplytny 11 soon find 
Sirdeha withoat  tadbdns wih be tine. 


A prarcable temper sapposes | is be aust 
Senrning tanterhc creed fe 2 Theat, 


odd a wudeniaale 





COMPREHENSIVE 


COMPRENENHIVE, EXTENSIVE. 


COMPREHENSIVE, from 
in Tati ‘or com and gre. | Cth 
Areado, to take, signifies the quality of | F™ 


together or tacudtig “EX. 
Tunsivi sos ‘sendin Latin rated, 


that exteads into a wide field: a compre. 
Aewiee view of a subject inclades all 
branches of it; an extensive view of a 
aubject enters into minute details: the 
ive Is nssoclated with the con- 

= the. enfensie with the diugas ft 
requires n capacious mind to take a com- 
prehensive survey of any subject; it ix 
possible fora superficial thinker to en- 


urcheraive is 
employed only with nygard to intellectual 
objects; extensive is used both in the 


proper or SoS sense the signi- 


comprehensive, or the 
powers of the mind are 
plain ts 


eecwe a that a com prohenaioe it 
tikewise an clerat i whowrer is 


‘wise Is also honent, 


Toureox, 
Pi carried the Piveenietans of Si- 
we 


and Tyre was tore erfesaiee and eterpres- 
fer tha ha of any seat S189 aticent world, 
Ronnrsox, 


TO COMPRISE, COMPREHEND, F- 
WACK, CONTAIN, INCLUDE. 


COMPRISE, through the French com 
is, participle of comprendre, com 
et the mame source ax COMPR: 
HEND (p. Camprohensee). EMBRACE, 
CONTAEN, in French con: 
test, cette continto, compounded of con 
anid feu, signities to hold together with 
in ono place. INCLUDE, in Latin in. 
eludo, compoutided of in ‘and eludo ov 
elorudo, signifies to shut in or within a 
given space. 

Comprise, comprehen, and embrace 
have regard tw the asserovate valac, 
quantity, or extent; setoir, to the indi 
vidual things which form the whale: con- 

dither to the aggregate or to the in- 
being in fact » term of more 
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‘counprehensie 
‘eatessive, or « field of inquiry al 





CONCEAL 


ond Hoo ht any of the 
ey vane nay, oh the 
either in Wee ery 


inthe’ perp h ? w atock cone 
“iG of articles ; a. library 


a variety of Shien 
‘one, two, or more ome 
ting a number of nen * eo 
taina much useful matter; a society cone 
fain vers many individeals; it inetd 
none bot of « certain class ; Orit fredides 
some of every class. 


What qehngs he igh ised scr Ry ae 


hat partiewlar scheme wait soncpephendl 
the oocll viebes Say etesre to the 
ineat industrious texnper, and nd « mast tn bua 
‘twas more than the moat active station of It 


‘The virtues of the several soils I stig 

Maecenas, now the needful anceor beings 

Not that my song in sneh a scanty siseoe 

So large a sulject filly can embrace. Dart, 
AIL x wonan has bo 46 tn thls work fy dante 

talned within che dation of 3 dante, Mier 

& sill, and # mot 


The unin y oon a 
bs Unetated a, tat me meth akon Qle ray 
peeforence to bimeelf, Seuvan, 

It is here worthy of observation that, 
in the two last examples from Steele and 
Johnson, the words and cum 
prise would, according to establisled 
iaaze, have been more appropriate thas 

include, 


contain and 


TO CONCKAL, DISSEAMLE, DISGUISE. 


CONCEAL is compounded of com amd 
ceal, in Preneh cefer, Latin cela, Hebrew 
cola, to have privately, DISSEMBLE, 
in Feonch dissimuler, componniied af ais 
ant simalo or similix, signifies to make 
a thing appear unlike what itis, DIS. 
GUISE, in French digpuiser, comy 
of the ‘privative dis oe de ‘and. guise, in 
German eeise, 2 manner or fashion, signi- 
fics to take a form opposite to ku realy. 





CONCEIT 


ecution of schemes: many etimos are 
committed with impunity when the pers 
petrators are protected by concealnient : 
the best concerted plans ane often fries 
trated for want of observing secrecy. 


‘One Instance of Divine wislora is so lilastrions 
fiat I canned pass Mt over without votice that i, 

he coneealinaut under which, Provence Iai 
laced the fuvuro eneata of our fe on eard 


‘Shan acereey, and tatk in open sight, 
Be Pat yeu goon tops for pro i lent 


Seam 


CONCELT, FANCY. 


CONCEIT comes imenedintely from the 
Latin conceptus, participle of eoncipio, to 
concelve or form in tae mind, PAS 


GY, jn French phantasie, Latin phantasia, | gor 


Greek gavraciy, from gaxraSw, to make 
appear, aud giv, to appear, 

ese terms equally express the work: 
ing of the imagination in its distorted 
state ; but conceif denotes a much greater 

of distortion thas fancy: our come 

ceils are preposterous; what We 
unreal, or only apparent.  Conceit “ap. 
plies only to internal objects: it is men- 
tal In the operation and the result; it is 
fa species of invention: fancy ia applied 
to external objects, or whatever acta on 
the senses: nervous people are subject 
to strange conceits; timid people fancy 
they hear sounds or see objects in the 
dark, which awaken terror. Those who 
arv.apt to conceit oftener conceit that wh 
is painful than otherwise 
ther'that they are always in danger of 
dying, or that all the world is their ene. 
my. ‘There are, however, insane people 
who conceit themselves to be kings and 
queens; and some, indeed, who are not 
galled insane, who conceit th 
Teurned while they know nothing, or very 
wise and clever while they are exposing 
themselves npeoecn vidieule for their 
folly, or very handsome while the world 
calls them plait, or very peaceable while 
they are always quarreling with their 
neighbors, or very humble while they are 
tenaciously stickling for their own: It 
seould be woll if such coneeits afforiod « 
harmless pleasure to their wuthora, but 
unfortunately they only render them more 
offensl disgusting than ther would 
otherwise be. Those who are apt to fen 
4y never fancy anything to please them- 
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CONCEIVE 


selves; they ‘that things are too 
long or too short, too théele-oF too thin, 
tov cold or too hot, with « thousand oth> 
ev fancies equally trivial in theie texture; 
thereby ‘that the slightest aber. 
ration of the mind is a serious evil, and 
productive of evil, 


Despouding fear, of feeble fersefen fil, 
Weak and wnmaaly, peer. 


Some have beon wounded with coueeit, 
nd ule emer open stale 


Nothing can be more plainly 

‘a man ‘to be profitable to 

‘uaunly notes ca be eaoee sea SI Ee 
‘uin €0 cherish 80) 


comet sox, 
ay. tel ior, So fore ae ime 
i rere 

aL) en. 


Vather day ‘that he 
upon Westininster AM 
fare a geal many tage 


TO CONCEIVE, UNDERSTAND, COM> 
PREMEND. 


CONCEIVE, in French concewotr, Latin 

coneipio, compounded of con and’ eapia, 
signifies to take or put together iu the 
mind, UNDERSTAND signifies to stand 
a * near to the miud. COMPRE: 
HEND, in Latin compre compound. 
eof tom nil prekisule, slg ian eal 
or embrace within the mind, 

‘These terms indicate the intellectual 
operations of forming ideas, that is, ideas 
of the complex kind, in distinetion from 
the simple ideas formed by the act of 


derstand or comprehend we have all the 
ideas which the mubject lx capable of pie 
senting. We cannot wudéraand or <a 
prehend without conceit 

Often eoneviee that whic 

deratand nor comprokend. ‘That whieh we 
cannot conceit is to us nothings but the 
conception of it gives it an existence, at 

it reurherstecading and 


ts possible or mba it is not eae 
either to w ‘of comprehend Ben, 








CONCERT 
ei titers ews ie ee ae 
Nappanee 


TO CONCERT, CONTIIVE, MANAGE. 


CONCERT is cither a variation of con- 
sort, a companion, or from the Latin con- 
certo, to debate together, CONTRIVE, 
frou contrici, perfeet of coutero, to bruise 
iozetlier, signifies 10 pound or put togeth. 
ee is the tind 40 98 lo form a composi 
ties, MANAGE, in French ‘Com 
pounded of the Latin wanes and apy, sig- 
fies to lend by the hand. 

‘There is a secret understanding in con. 

# invention in contriet a 
thon {n managing. ‘There ix mostly’ con: 
trivewice and management in concerting : 
bat there if not ulways concerting In con: 
tringnce or management. Measures ane 
oe schemes are contrived ; affairs 


areimaaged: Two parcien at lent re 
fegullte to conceriing, one is ficient 
Concert. 


for contrieiag att ing. 
ing is always wp! in all secret 
6; contrivmce nd manage: 

Seu are wand fniifferently. Robbers 
who have determined on any scheme of 
plander ameert ‘together the means of 
carrsing their projcet into execution ; 
contrive various devices to elude the 

fo Bont of the potice; ther er 
erything in the dark. ‘Those who are 
debarred the opportunity of scelug each 
other unrestrainedly, enucer! measures for 


help him. 


self out of bis troubles. Whonever there | 


are many parties interested in a concern, 
it is never s0 well 
ia the hands of one individual suitably 
qualified. 

Modern statesmen are concerting schemes and 
senor in the depth of polities, af the time ben 


laid down quietly to rest, | 


hers were 
itd adoring Ws Cee Dead a reams. 


‘When Crs wis one ofthe mattors of tho mito, 

he placed the gure of an elephant npan the Fe: 

verse of the patie money the word Cacsar sig~ 

‘eying an eephunt in the Punic Inyusey. Tha 

ly contrded by Cama tecwsive It was 

Soc ltl orn privat tan toscamip his own Be 
lure upon the coin of the commonwealth. 

Apomer. 

Itis the great art and socret of Clirisianity, fT 

Sauer at chram. to manape.our edions Jo 


the brat ada me 


E |lic or privi 


as whon itis | 


‘mon; 
nce and reconcile are both em- 


loyed In the eenee of uniting men's 
fection at tinder diffrent Grcasniane 
re conciliator gets thee good -seill 
and affectioue for biueett; the reconctir 
unites the affections af two perenis to 
each other. The ronciliaten may either 
affections, or regnim those which 
recowriler always elther re 
news affections which lave Lees ones 
lost, or fixes, them where, they ought to 
|be fixed, ‘The best means of, 
esteem is by reroneifing all reve = 
variance, Concilinte is mostly 
for men in public stations ; 
indifferently employed for those is “ne 
te stations, Men i 
have fometimes the hay ity 
Of concilating the good = ren 
aré most averse to thelr authority, and 
thus reconciling them to measures whieh 
would otherwise be odious, Kindness 
nd condescension serve to comelliates a 
friendly influence, or # well-timed exer 
jr otis successfally ox 


The preacher ma ators ie Aocttnes in the 
style of antbeeity, for it is his 

mom mankind to thelr duty = 

stoned inxtructor 


vill study 10 cometdiate wile netics while 
Deanne @ aiede 


He (fammond) wat hy attend Be parpowe 
of uniting: distant parties fo ther, bat 
trary 


Conciliate is mostly employed in the 
sense of bringing persons into. unison 
with each 


be naturally disagreeable. 
Tt mast te confexet a attachment 
which cau perp me the b ~ to his freer. 
Tig snowoand the Aiea to bis scorching 50h, 
4 Gomnesian, 


CONCLUSION, INFERENCE, DEDUC- 


TION. 
CONCLUSION, from conclude, signifion 


the winding up of all arguments and 








CONDITION 


of brotherly concord ; a love of rule, and 
pipane temper, will sometimes dis. 
turb the harmony of a family, 
Hint conogeil; henrenty: arnt whose vltsatal 
Hoods thie vast globe In exe surrounding chal ¢ 
‘Sout of the wor 

sah oe 


Barmony to venold tn wel pale? 
Mare grateful than Anrmontewe sounds to the 


‘Those terns arv both applied to music, 
tho one in « particular, the otber in a 
qeacral sense: there is between 
two oe moro tingle sounds, and 
in any number or aggregate of sounds. 
‘The man that hath no music tn himself, 

‘Nor is nut mov’d with concer of of sweet sounds, 


Is fit for treamms, sillanies, and spoils, 
Smussrsane 


Harmony is » socpound Wen made ap of dif 
8 sous. Varrs. 


Harmony may bo used in the sense of 
adaptation to things generally. 


The Aarmony of things 
‘As wil a Gat ef ecands; from Glaoed eto 


‘consider the Sees i rchansaneey ot 
fnan, one would think St waa made for onF ws 
‘but If wo consider it in ite natural and 
id Ue apt fo eoneluse it wax 

Apppon, 


CONDITION, STATION. 


CONDITION, in French condition, Lat- 
in conditio, from condo, to build or form, 
signifies property the thing formed ; snd 
fm an extended sense, ti manner and 
which # thing is 


Latin statio, from sto, to stand, signifies 
a pea place or point. 

Condition has most relation to circum. 
stances, education, birth, and the like 
atation ‘eters rather to tho rank, oc 
pation, or mode af fife which ix marl 
‘aut. Riches suddenly acquired are cal: 
culated to make a man forget his or) 
nal conditidn, and to render him negli 
gent of the duties of his station. The 
condition of men in reality ix often’ a0 
different from what it appears, chat it is 
extremely difficult to form an estimate of 
what thoy are, or what they have been. 
It is the folly of the present day, that 
srery man ia unwilling to koep the ate 
tion which hus been assigned to hii by 
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‘The Last day will assien to 
tion suitable to the dignity of his 


‘TO CONDUC, CONTRINUTE. 


CONDUGE, Latin comiluen, 
ed of con and dueo, sig 
ether for one end. 
ributes, particeple of cawtribuo, 
compounded of cow and tribwo, signifies 
to bestow for the same end. » 
To conduce signifies W ane the fall 
purpose ; to contribute 5 eyed wo 
aurve a secondary aly 
is always taken ina 
ter in a bad or pense. 
condiuces to the health; it combribvater to 
ive vigor to the frame. Nothing con. 
pu tnore to the well-being of any com- 
tunity than a spirit of sal 
among all A ke el A want 
of firmness an ico in ia re 
mont or Magistrates contrifuter 


to tranquillity of mind. A sin 

may contribute sometimes to 

“person in perpetual trouble, 
1e isto be allowed that doing al honor 38 the 


superiority of heroes above the rest of 
needs conduce to the glory ma ad 


TO CONDUCT, MANAGE, DIRECT. 


CONDUCT, in Latin condmetun, ici 
plo of conden, signifies to lead in éome 
particular manner or. for: some. 
irposs. To MANAGE (#. Cane, () 
" DIRECT, in Latin elirectwe, 
of dinigo or di, apart, and nego, to rile, 
signifies to regulate distinetly or put each 
in its right place. 





Conducting vequites most wisdom and 








CONFIDE 


fou alwapy exeted expectations, as if youre 
[Jour Own, bal vo bestow ca wanting 


man's mind to another, but trust is con- 
fined to matters of action, 
Me iy with Sie Robes 
aeons criss me 
whom 
Fags i ence th 

ont to 
ae 


Confidence may ve sometimes limited 
in its application, aa confidence in the in- 
Ly or of a man; but frvat is in 

ite signification limited to matters of per- 
sonal interest, A breach of trust evinces 
& want of that common principle which 
keeps human society together; bat a 
breach of confidence betrays ® more than 
ordinary share of baseness and depravity. 


st | the experience of having been 





Mon lige wad. prosper but in mutual fmt, 
A confidence of one another's truth. SoorwEKN. 


Honce, credit 
And public tenet “twixt man aod man are bro 
ken. Rows, 
CONFIDENT, DOUMATICAL, POSITIVE. 
CONFIDENT, from confide (v: To com. 
(fide), marks the temper of confiding in 
one's wolf, DOGMATICAL, from degma, 


nifies the tem. ™ 


im Latin positins, from prari- 
tue, significa fixed to m point. 

The two first of these words denote an 
hinbitual or permanent state of mind : | 
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teroper, There is much 
dogreatian and 


insure success; a dagematical man 
yin error, because he sabseitutes his 
inl opinions for such 3a are estar 


eonyfidence 3 

and things tends to lessen dogmatinn; 
‘deceived: 

‘one’s self, and the observation that oth- 

ory are 


to make another positive. 


People forget how liste fc iy that they Knaw 
and how much dean tt ts Chav Hey 4am de when 
they grow confident upon any present 
mines, 
If you are nelther dogmationt, nor 
ther by your words er your action Cat 
fall of ourself, all will the more 
fat your vietory. 
fe was porltire att fuct again the 
mi, which was In @ seat: mosarire. tpt to 
his thanagement, ant thot he wrought the King 
tap to Mt Sim We 


CONFINEMENT, IMPRISONMENT, CAP- 
TIVITY. 


CONFINEM! ‘0. To bowed, limit, 


the latter vither a partial or an habitual | TMPRISONMENT, companied of tw 











The word relation is sometimes taken 
in a limited sense foe one cosnected 


by 
family ties, which denotes something | j 


pencer $a: thst case’ than. conetion ; as 
when speaking of a man's relations, or 
‘of u person being related to another, to 
Teave one’s property to one’s riutions, 


‘With tien, as revintfows, they mast cominonty 
rops clow Sonneciion theongh life, Heuer. 


TO CONQUEN, YANQUISI, BUBDUK, 
OVERCOME, SURO! 


Patehateey in kad Bee r akg 
in. emquire, compounded con ai 
to searely: aver diligently, signities 
in. an extended sense to obtain by search- 
fig. VANQUISH ia in French wainere, 
Latin pinco, Grock ( per metathe 
Hebrew neteach. SUBDUE, Latin sutdo, 
jignifies to give or put under, ‘OVER: 
ME, compounded ‘Of over and come, 
to come over or get the 


KA one, SURMOUNT, in French sur~| f° 


monter, compounded of er, over, and 
monter, to mount, signifies to rise above 


any ou. 
The leading idee. in the wand o 
fs that of getting; the leadi 
i » is that ol 


an enemy is ese 
battle a people is rmbdued, 


While thete two rivals wore thus contending | » 
for expire, thelr ‘were various. Lux: 
ry 
another. Srectaton. 
Xow files the monarch of the sable abield, 
His legions wanqwiah'if, o'er the Yonely ted, 
Jones. 
Yon pretend to te the punksher of robbers, 
sad are yourself the robber of mankind. 
‘You have ken Lydia; you have seized Seria 
Probie ty Tecule: ou Dare aba med 
Tuactrians, and attacked ind 
Qoorrcs Comins, 


Conquer may sometimes aléo signify 
to get the better, but im that case it doce 
not define the mode or extent of the ac- 


isin) vucaus, | + 


Ta we held of| 


ipamnesion of ove beare end avarice af | 2 





CONQUER 


don; we may conquer another in any con. 
ost, sod to vey enue? Dl ee 


| and. smbelae nal and 
dy opera 


mostly by 


‘When we Mise A ines sper that weak 
tor chich Kis oiornenes lave et Wade Sted, 


Mi, engi thors tn tay anaes eames 
By force hath oeeroome Yat hai lis foe. 


Bat overcome, as well a8 
due, and, ish, are appl 


abso to 
moral objects, and eermownt has for the 
most part no other ap; 
is said of ner 


fits, 
oaadus 


Toc 


dislikes, and 


in childhood, it will not prevail int riper 
years. 


r | Springs from the silent congue ete 


‘Scerites and Marcus Aurelias wiuantnne 
es yasoons wre celelnded for 

Lanse ‘Sractaton. 

is applied figuratively to 

| particular Ciena hi ‘proper renee, 


‘There are two parts in our nature, The in 
Part ts generally mach stronger, ated haw 


‘To overcome is applied to objections, 
scruples, prejudices, difficulties, and thé 
like; surmount to ditticalties, obstacles; 
impediments, ete. What is overcame re 
quires leas exertion than that which ts 
wermountad, We may overcome dy pie 
tience or forbearance; but determinay 
tion, or the application of more: oF ess 
forve, i necessary in 
stacles, 








the 
Pak 

& 
PHIL 


i 
if 


5 
z 


es 


no constraints. It obey them, 
Mines 


i! 


‘apr | he should recarn to his eountey. 


+ | appears 


body only; retraint those of the 

and the outward actions: when 
refer to the outward action 

Wwe aay 2 person's behavior Is constrata- | 

at; hin feelings retrained: he is 


mechanical exercise 
move hit bedy i a certain direction ; the 
Pas Of detection often rrafraine persons 
amy sense of their enormity. 

‘When from enmadineiiet only the offloes of scem- 
tag Kindness are | tttle dependetice 
‘eal be placed ou them. Tham, 


What réstraiute do they Ko snder who have 
‘Bo regards Beyend the grave? ‘BEAKELEY. 


‘TO CONSULT, DELIBERATE. 


Ubérer, Laties delibers, eompounded of de 





the commission of vices more than, 


CONSUMMATION 


ce, 
ione always require two 

or with 
commult 


008 at least ; dedi may 
ried on either with a man’s self 
numbers: an individual may 
with one or many; assemblies comman- 
ly déliberates advice and information aro 
ven and received in consultations» 
difficulties, and objections are 
started and removed in delif ions, 
We communicate and hear when we eon- 
mult ; we pause and healtate when we de- 
Tiberate: thase who have to couperate 
fat frequently consult together; those 
10 hare serious measures to decide 
‘upon must coully deliberate. 


Clysses (as Homer tells ax} made « to 

the rerions of tho dead, tv eoteendt Tirtslan Dow 

‘ADDISON. 

Moloch declares hiroself abruptly for war, and 

incensed at lis companions for losiig $9 
uch thm nt eren to deliberate upon i. 


CONSUMMATION, COMPLETION, 
CONSUMMATION, Latin consumma- 
tio, compounded of con and munma, the 
sutn, signifies the summing or winding 
up of the whole—the putting a final pe- 
“COMPLETION 


‘of all our wishes, and thu expose our- 
selves to grievous disappointments. 


It As not to be doubted Dut st wax m constant 
ie of all that Is praiseworthy whieh mad 


| her expaiile of betoldine dest, not as the a 


ation bul the consummation of Mfc. 
‘He makes it the eowiplefion 


ter to Bear a tnalevolence to the 


Sven 
of an It) ehnrace 
b a, 
Pore, 
At epithets, conmmafe and complete 
admit of a. similar distinotion, Commu 
mate ie said of which rites abtie 
Jutely to the highest possible degree, as 
consummate wislom, aF consummate felic~ 
i fete i said of that which Is. sa 
3 athing may be esmpdete which 
fully answers the purpose. 





ex ts endsbi Dipovnpleah hat other pot whit 
"\ 7 paint 
gen, which i fathun counsel fem 


CONTACT, TOUCH. 
se pert ane! Latin cemyey oP onlanr| 


+ is sdiatgulated 
ta ihe ain word, "TOUCH, ‘Bot 0 
much in sense aa in Checw apna con- 
struction the former expressing a state 
to two bodies actually is in 
fea state; latter, on the other hand, 
implying the abstract act of docking: 
we speak of things coming oF bein 
contact, but not-of the cwelact inst of 
the fowch of a thing: the poison which 
comes from the poison-tree is so power 
ful in its nature, that it is not necessary 
{0 come in contact with it in order to feel 
its baneful influence ; some insects are 
armed with stings 40 ineonoeivably sharp, 
thut the smallest fouch possible Is sufli 
lent to produce a puncture in the fleah, 
Wo are attracted toward ench other by general 


agmyethy, but hept Yack from eoutact Ly pri- 
Foun, 


death are sting? 0 grave! 
where ts thy. "Where are. che terrors 
with which thou haat 


no long af ited 
tons? At the Wa ofthe Divine rod thy mi 
sionary horrors are Beam. 


CONTAGION, INFECTION. 
Born these terms Imply the powor of 


communicating something bad, but CON. | 


TAGION, from the Latin verb eontir 
to come in contact, proceeds from a sim- 


le touch; und INFECTION, from the | 


ingicio, o in and facio, to put In, 
proach by receiving ac inward 

‘or having it infused. We cousider 
play as to the manner of spreading 
from one body to another; we consider 
infection nx to the act of its working it- 
self into the system, Whatever acts by 
contagion acts Soadiaisly by direct eee 
sonal contact; whaterer acts by f 
acta gradually and indireetly, or ugk | 
‘the medium. of a third body, as clothes, 
of the nir when éafetad, ‘The word eon- 
tagion \s, therefore, properly applied only 
to particular diseases, but infection may 





CONTAGIOUS 


Le applied to every disense whieh is com- 
municable from anether. 
Whatever, therefore, 


‘Set ny hare he es 


the Lime of tts 
“a So in application to other hing, be 
les iliseases, contagion Is employed to 
rents that species of eouusnication 
which is effected by a direct action on 
the senses 
Yrom look to look, eomeagtons, theagh the 
‘The panic runs. ‘Twowox. 


‘The mischie€ spread the at 
vin” Xr the contagion ot 


Te te a disease in a state Me to ds 
‘as infection “upon that 
and tainteth, 39, when cosy. ls eoten eoce aaa a 
State I traduceth even Bho beet actions Unerwot, 


So, in the moral application, whatever 
is outward acts by contagion, ax to shun 
the contagion ef bad example of bad 
manners. Whatever acts inwardly acts 
boy infection, ns to shun the infection of 
luad principles. 


Tf 1 send my son abroad, it fs seareely posite 
ta ep tua from the reigning conduguen. of 


Tut we who only do infuse 


| The rage ln thetn Uke Lents, 


"Ws our example that 


In therm the émfection of our ily, wre, 


CONTAGIOUS, EPIDEMICAL, PESTI- 
ENTIAL. 
CONTAGIOUS signifies havi 
causing contagion (w. 
DEMICAL, im Latin 
eminpieog, that fa, ex and 
the people, signifies universally 9 
PESTILENTIAL, from the Latin 
the plague, signifies having the 
or n similar disorder. 
The con applies to that which is 


capable of being piece ought 
be trashy Se. opted 


therefore, to 





CONTEMN 


teat passed Hhrough the mouths of « few 
Sioarn tactorrere Hawxioworrn, 
Was roe he mcasebs rs wh Bidens Te 
iy sch he mat at al ey St 
ry 
‘parting leave a eaiiieata stents tnd. 


ler virgin statae with thelr bloody mae 
Potiuladswnd prot ber bely Houde - 
TEX, 


Atl men agree that licentiows posts dof all 
‘writings, soonest corrmpt the heart, 
Your teeming ewes shall no atrange Aare: ty, 
Nor fear a ot tren fainted company. 
MXDEN. 


‘TO CONTEMN, DERTISE, SCORN, DIS- 
DAIN. 

CONTEMN, in Latin contemna, com 
pomuded of con and femno, is probably 
changed from tamino, and the Hebrew 
tamah, to ae or render ed 

is the cause of DE 
SPISE, in Latin ac tearacaal of 
and apecio, signifies to look down upon, 
which is a strong mark of 
SCORN, varied from our word shorn, sig- 
nies stripped of all honors and exposed 
to derision, which situation Ia the cause 
of scorn. DISDAIN, compounded of dix, 
Privative, and dein or deign, to think 
worthy, Mgnifea to bold abogether un. 
vere above olucidations sufficiently 


evinee the feeling toward others which 
gives birth to all these actions But the 
Tecling of contempt is not quite so strong 
‘as that of despising, nor that of deapising 
£0 strong as those of scorning anil dis 
daining, the latter of which expreases the 
strongest sentiment of all. Persons are 
comfemned for their moral qualities ; they 
are ‘sed on account of their outward 
clrcumstances, their characters, or their 
endowments, | Superiora may be com 
femal: inferiors only, or those who 
degrade thempelves, are Com 
tenp#, a8 applied to persons, is not. In- 
compatible with a Cheistisn temper when 
justly provoked by their character; but 
cleansing is distinctly forbidden, and set 
dom warranted, Yet it is not so muck: 
our business to contemm others as to com 
feinn that which is contemptible: but we 
are not equally at liberty co despise the 
person, or anything belonging to the per 
#00, of another, Whatever springs from 
the frov-will of another may be a sub 
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CONTEMN 


ject of contempt; bat the eseralties of 
fortune oe the gifts of Providence, which 
are alike independent of poravaal merit, 
should never expose & person to be de 
apined. ash aera 

'. | son for his impotent malice, 

for his meanness. 


Contempt and derteow are tard words 5 tnt 


in what manner can one give advice toa youth in 
‘poucion of sensual pleasates 


oratra pity toa ot inte pater en 
to an old man 
desine oC enjoying them ? 


Tl th a ot we 
that they are cheated and deapteed. 


Persons are not scorned or disdained, 
but they may be treated with scorn oF 
adn; sey aro both improper exes 
sions of contemps or despite scorn wiatks 
the sentiment of a little, vain mind dis 
dain of a haughty and perverted one. A 
beautifal woman toks with scr on bet 
whom she depixe for the want of this 
natural gift, The wealthy :nam treats 
with ddd hia horn he despises for his 
poverty, 

Infamous wrteh 
‘So much below my scorm, I dare not kill thee. 
‘Duroes. 
Yet not for those, 
For what the potent victor in his rage 


Can else inflict, do T repent oF elvrere, 
Thowgh chang'd in outward Instee, that fait 


mind 
And high eféataén from wonve of infer’ merits 
alausos. 


Jn speaking of things independoaly dt 
others, or as immediately connected with 
irselves, all theae tems may be some 
times employed in a good or wh indiffer- 
ent sense. When we confemn a mean 
ction, ani scorn to conceal by falsehood 
what we are called upon to acknawledge, 
we act the part of tho gentleman as well 
as the Christian ; but i¢ ia ineonsistent 
with our infirm and dependent condition 
that we should feel inclined to so 
anything that falls in our way; much 
fare we at liberty to disdain to do anyebing 
whieh our atation requires; we ought to 
think nothing unworthy of ms, nothing 
jing to us, but that whidh is ineon- 
sistent with the will of God: there sre, 
howorer, too many who affeet to 
small favors as not reaching their fany 
cied deserts, and others who disdain to 
receive any favor at all, from mistaken 
notions about ava 














CONTINUAL 


contented to do tess than our duty re- 
quires ; we may justly be sattafied with 
the consciousness of having done our 
duty. 
reg man should be contented with himself 
that he barely dows well, but Deaton Nese) 
tmvtiee In the best manner be Is 


Th fy necessary to an easy and happy life to 
pomeas our minds in yuch m manner us to be 
‘well satigsled with our own reflections. STIL. 
CONTINUAL, PERPETUAL, CONSTANT. 

CONTINUAL, in French continwel, Lat- 
ia a contin from contin, to hold. or 
together, signifies keeping together 

a ut intermission. PERPETUAL, in 
French perpitucl, Latin perpetwalis, from 
mpounidel of per. and pt t0 

male oagtitan eetna cos orecy- 
CONSTANT, v. 


kiooret 


pheuead at all non 


What is continual admits of no inter: 
ruption: what is perpetual admits of no 


termination. There may be an end to 
that which is continual, and there may 
be intervals in that which Is perpetual. 
Rains are continual in tho tropical cli- 
mates at certain seasons; complaints 
among the lower orders are 
bat thy are ronan without founda: 
tion. There is a continual passing and 
repassing in the etreats of the motrop- 
olis during the day; the world, and ail 
that it contains, are subject to perpetual 
ebange, 

yonr rary, for which of you will stop 
The vent of hela en ot mor speaks? 
pea ey, tongue continwal slanders ri 


ch ia every language X pronounce. 
‘SUAKSTEARE 


colfafiivence of fortune unhappily concur to te 
uo inclinations of the yout), amusements 

Sid divcesions succeed in a perpetvad round 
Bain, 
Constant, like continwal, admits of no 
interruption, and it also admits of no 
change; what Is continual may not al- 
ways continue in the same state; but 
coustent remains in the same 
state: continual i therefore applied to 
that which is expected to cease; and 
constant to that which ought to last. A 





CONTINUAL 


fancy be bears con- 

Eaual vols. wll bo th eomstant ee 

anyones a peaceable man to live peace. 
ably. 

‘Tis all Blank amdness ot continual teary, Pore, 

po 


Continual may sometimes have & tor 
al application; as when we say, content: 
ment is a continual feast; to have a eon- 
tinual enjoyment tn ‘anything : constant 


*remux,| is properly applied to moral objects, 


Where shall we find the man who looks gat 
for on who places her chic 


chief happiness 
practice of virtue, and makes ner dang 
End pleasure ® gr 
And there cut off 
From sectal life, I felt a constant death. 


CONTINUAL, CONTINUED. 

CONTINUAL, CONTINUED (». Cone 
finwal), both mark length of di but 
the former admits of a cortain degree of 
interruption, which the Intter does not. 
What is continwal may have ft 
Pauses ; what is continued ceases only to 
terminate, Rains are comtinnal Mie 
are frequently repeated; 80 noises 
tumultuous street are continual: the base 
in music is said to be continwed ; 
mirth of a dranken party is one contin- 
ued noise, Continual Interruptions abate 
the vigor of application and create dis 
gust: in countries situated near the poles, 
there is one continued darkness for the 
space of fire or six months, during which 

¢ the inhabitants are obliged to leave 
the place. 
And guify Simole rolling to the main 


fieintets tnd shields and godlike her heroes sai 
Theat, tura'd by Vheobus tom tele sonnel 


peugd the rampire nine continwat days. 
Our Iifo ts ono contlawedt toll for fasme, . 


Contineal respects the duration of ac- 
tions only; continued is likewise applied 
to the extent or course of things: rumors 
are continual; talking, walking, mnning, 
and the like, are continual; but a Tine, 

tories, a scene, or a stream of water, 

18 contin wed, 
Contatti Oa. 


fo Intenee snd comdinewed application Oe 
fedie pavers wOUA vove'on wecnoeks sae 





mast be works of Providence for 
‘of the species. Tay, 

the use of the word continuance, 

the following example, is irregular: 
Providence seems to have divided the 


Hunts of mankit into different sexes, that 
‘hava her hustand, and that 


Cyntinvanee aie DURATION are both 
the time of continuing ; 
eontinwance or of 


4 occasionally doe, 
asd soon to be ended, is not for a com 


things are of 
ison : tho 


We wo cof Achilles in its bieth, con- 
linnunersed roe ‘fone 


ees eee aa pe en Con oes. 
Aun and duration n 
Mace ‘which opcceed coe moter to eur minds" 


| tng only = comm 





CONTINUE 


CONTINUATION, CONTINUITY. 


CONTINUATION (+. Continsnnee) sige 
ifies either the act of continuing, a8 to 
undertake the continwefion of continuing 
of & history; 


Buowset Pulpit 
Or the thing continwed ; us to read the 
i of a history, that is, the his- 
tory continued, 

‘The rich country from thence to Partiel core 
ered with noble houses ai and appear- 
jon of the city, BuYDoRK 

CONTINUITY denotes the quality of 
bodies holding together without interrup- 


; | tion; there are bodies of so little conti. 


nuity that they will crumble to pieces on 
the slightest touch. 


A body alwars perceives the pamagns by 
it insinuates: feels the impulse of another 
‘where it ylelds thereto ; perceives tie ne 

Of its continwity, and for @ tire resists IE bn 
fine, perception fife through all mature. 


‘which 
ody 


So likewise in the moral application. 


‘The sprightly broast demands: 
Tocessant rapture ; life, « tedious load, 


Denied its eonifinaity of Joy Bikererrone. 


‘TO CONTINUE, REMAIN, STAY, 


TINUE, 0, Continual, perpetual, 
REMAIN, in Latin remenco, is compound: 
‘ed of re and manco, Greek pve, Hebrew 
omad, to tarry. STAY is Wut a variation 
‘of the word stand. 

The idea of keeping to an object is 
common to these terms, To comfinwe is 
associated with # state of action; to re 
main with w state of rest: we wre said 10 
‘continue to speak, walk, 


| 10 confine in action o 


stationary, or in a position, 
Whatever you cx de, cotinue toda. | 
Jonsson. 
Pesce made to attempts, and astonished the 
spectaters by the tine he rewiténedt under wae 
ite BRYDONE. 
So likewise in application to the out. 
wand condition ar the state of mind, con 
finwe denotes that which ix sctive and 
positive; remain, that which fs qu 
and tranquil; to eontinwe in a eo 
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CONTRIVE 


/, | direct and personal act; as to dew any 


fined wi iy peoees 
usual degree of open space; a road or a 
room is narrow. 


And 
Contracted, bends ito dusky 


‘The presence of every created being is confined 
to a certain measure of space, and comscqnently 
tis observation Is stinted to a vertalu number of 
objects. ADDISON, 
Each to his Ini 
‘The rude 


bright arch 
vault 


narrow cell 


‘These terms are figuratively applied to 


forever Ini, 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep, Guar, | ter, 


one's statement. 


then they arg said 40 Be ak ies, : 

Contradictions may be given at the 
Peper et hid. 29) ms 
parties; deviate are made in support 
either of truth or falsehood, in matvers 
of fact or matters of opinion, 


moral objects with the same distinction : | 


the mind Is contracted by education or 
habit; ® person's views are by 
reason of his ignorance; people have for 
the most part a temper marrow by nature, 


Tn its present habitation, the rout is plaint 
confined tn its operations. “4 
Resentments are not easily dislodged from 
arrow minds. COMRERLAND, 


TO CONTRADICT, DENY, OPPOSE. 


thing. 
To confradict, as the origin of the 
word sulliciently denotes, la to set up one 
assertion against another, but it does not 
necessarily imply an intentional act, The 
contradiction may lic in the force of the 
terms, whence logicians call those prop- 
ositions contradictory which in all their 
\torms ate directly opposed to each other : 
“AU men are liars,” “No men are 


other who have bad no communication. 
‘The Jews hold chat tn ease two rabies sheald 


contradict one another, they were yet bound to 
Valleve the conéradicléry amertions of Both. 
ore. 


To soy $s to assert the falsehood of 





by 
doubts or ai 


a position by contradicting: 
thet are adeanced In Malpoppalte 
piJomnineee 
and contradict 


Contradiction and denial are commonly 
performed by words only; by 
reasion. 


denial ; contradicting and 

Doth voluntary acts, denying frequent 

a matter of necessity or for selfdletence, 
Johnson considered Garrick to be as it were 

his property ; he would allow no. ania elther to 

‘blaine or praise Garrick without eonfrredicting 

hima. Sma Josiva Rernoune 


‘One of the company began to rally Nan 
infidel) upon his devotion om abi ach 
the other ented in so Digh terms that it 
tluced the lhe um beth sides dod ended 4m = dat, 
Appisom. 


Whe ene 
‘BeacesTone, 


TO CONTRIVE, DEVISE, INVENT. 


CONTRIVE, in French qpatrowner, 
compounded of car and froweer, signi 


to find ont by, putin 
ded of 
in wigus, soon, signil 


‘The introdnstion of the bill 
‘as the bill Mel may at either 


7 os 
tnother’s assertion, aud is therefore a | cent to the mind, SV ENT in Latio tm 














cory 


tion from an original, and of making « 
model of anything 


a Ribeiro aie tha electors leave 


eat tonesion be 


‘those copées would be sold for originals, 
Sem Josva ItevNoLem, 


Or they {roply that from which anything 
la copied or taken, a8 to follow a copy, to 
choos a 

1 hall desir, a9 1 gend tn, two pons tor 
a sheet of copy: 


ak these te chose five for tis ot nd 
all the perfection» of these “a 

spored the HER Of hls pedens, 

(Pore, | attention to the management of ber fame 


x ‘The term py ig acpes to re? heed 
fhich maat be taken feithfolly dd iter 


Into ober com 


ally; the modd to that which may be 
represented in, wood or stone, and which 
terves at a guide, 

‘Let him firvt learn to write, after a copy, all 
the letters in the vulgar alphabet. Hower, 


prepa ee? pq 
is mansion-house by the model of Solomon's 
LE Hoorxs, 
salt tppliation to other objects & ony 
iy be either that which is beret or 
tie in imitation, or it may be that 
which is imitated. 

Lid be aenpinabrwedbngl ons ted 
Jove in Sappho ts an exact copy of natare, 
that all the crcunatances wien teow gn a> 
scanding dey eppect Topnensnt te ach ether, 
cain mal ther, 
bre realy such as happen tn ihe frevsies of 


Be copy now to men af 
apy os 


Soowms | 


Uloet, 
‘SWAKATEAME, 


A morlel is that which may be used as 
8 guide or rule. 


to war, 


Socrates recommends weet: an the 
model of bis devotions, « Shore rv which & 
Greok poet compose for the vise oF his friends, 

Approx, 

Pattern ani specimen serve, like the 
moddl, to guide or rogulate, but differ in 
the nataru of the object's the pattern 
regants solely. the outward form or color 
of anything that is made or manufact. 


4) which may deserve imitation; 





poet por 


forms a part, as the of a print 
ed work ; the value of finan tbe 
specimen. 


| by the 


ten mands to oe = 
ot onan prs ah i pec, 


aroma have exhib of 
multitades wel 
“Aspuon, 


Jn the moral application patter ro 
spects the wholo conduct or bebavior 


ey 
his art 
and 


ily, aud the education of her offspring, is 
rea, | & pattern to those of her sex who depute 
the whole concern to others, A Pans 
gives but an unfortunate apeciawn of bis 
boasted sincerity who is found guilty of 
an evasion. 
Jn to eo it 
eaananhen, tn 
fray celebrating te 
fiecrhas tera 
‘We know nothing of the seanty Seat “4 
ees ARE: bat we Lane apedinend 
sehew tt began to be adaites 10 
‘dei and relicinus purposes, and fad tach a 
Soight aural ty expected, artes 0d wpe, 


COQUEET, ITT 


‘Tuxre are many JILTS who become 
oo from COQU: BTS, 


cite notice; ji 
lation of truth 


|awaken a passion whiel it afterward - 


appoints, Vanity is the main sprit 
which cogucte and jilts are impel zo 
netion; but the farmer snislon ers 
pensity mostly at her own expense 
while the latter does no less injary wo 
the peace of others than ahe does to her 
own. reputation. The makes a 
raffic of her own charms by secking 
nantode ot admirers; the jitt sports 
with the sacred passion of love, and bar. 
ters it for the gratification of any selfich 
peopensity. Coquetry is a fault which 





way come upon us according 
stances ; stoutness is the py make of 


to cireum: | i 


by nga 


tho tate of the health; but the former 
ecco nel cain 
ways the consequence o jealth: 
consists of an undue 
eter Suey baduan camer el ass 
and full proportion of all the solids in 
the body, 
Mallets statwro diminutive, but he Cary 
regalarly formed pearance, tit he gre 
and he suffered ‘ee ” 


ia regret 
fraat 00 recommneudation that dress eould give 
it, ‘JousON. 


old, yet Tam strony andl fuaty, 
ouin Rre aa arly tai 


Figt ad fbelious ators to my Mood 


Monce rose the Marsisn and Sabellian 
Strong lamb and ‘ot ahd to the wars cl". 


Desire a corrected when there fs beateraees 
‘ot adiatration expressed which 
tal in it which disgraces lumanity. aed 
{ndotence ts oe thee wees rom wi these 
whom # lufets are seldom reformed. 
“Fousso, 


They are employed aléo in respect to 
public matters with a like distinction: 
the state is re 


‘claws round for 
Edward and Henry, now the boast of frie, 
virtuous sicred nase, 


‘Duypes, | And 


TO CORRECT, RECTIFY, REFORM, 


CORRECT (v, 7b amend) is more def- 
nite in its meaning, and more general in 
ite appliation, than RECTIFY, which, 
from eet simply to 


‘To correct 7 an ae of necessity or dis | (; 
cretion; to. reefify, an act of discretion 
only, What in corrected i subst ia 

what is may be faulty by 


fault rectified ry | 
accident or from inadvertence. Fwults in 


the execution are corrected ; mistakes are 
ee 


oe will be a it ou 


correcting thorn afters 

i ‘Stu Joana REENoLs. 

Somme had evad the mannecript, and rected: 
tho tnaccurackes, 


likewise be applied to moral 
objects witha lite dltingto 


1 last winter erected © court of Justhoe for, the 
correcting several enormities in ‘dress and’ be- 
havior. ae 

Aman bas frequent opportunites of ritigatin 
the fercenese ofa party, ofsaftening the envoy 

7 and rectifying the preju= 


feiesing te sary, 


“ADDGON. 





n 8 more 
‘heal nue wr pone ec 
or 
Ambition hawbled, mighty eh 
‘Or laws extablish’d and tho worde 3 
Pore. 
CORRECT, ACCURATE. 


CORRECT is equivalent to corrected (0, 
saoesitg set to rights, AOCURA 
done with 


iles:to-diaesaehoh bedots secaeiigiag 
rules which either a man prescribes to 
himself or are prescribed for him; ecw 
nate to that which is done by the applic 
tion of the mind or attention to an ob- 
ject: the result in both cases will: be 
nearly the same; namely, that the thing 
‘tor is intended to be, 
but there is a shade of difference in the 
meaning snd application. What is done 
by the exereise of the judgment is sxid 
to be correct, as a correct styl 
writer, a correct way of think! 
Is done by the effort of the individual te 
more properly accurate, a accurate oliser- 
vations, an accurate survey, and the Tike, 

Sallust, the most elegant amd corrvet of all the 
Latin hisiriana,clnervea that fn the, when 
tthe ment formidatte states ef the world were sul 
dae hy the: ‘te republic sunk ite rhnse 
‘wo opponite vies ofa quite diferent nature, 4s 
‘ry and avarice. Suu, 





cost 2’ 


te | sires; whoower wante mui 


| many 


wis. | Rather than right them a 


COST, EXPENSE, PRICE, CHANGE, 

COST, in German, ote., host or doxter, 
signifies originally enpport, and, in an ex: 
tended senac, what is given for support. 
EXPENSE is com 


rom the Latin pretium, and the 
Greek xpyrior, from mpaaaw, to sell, #ig 
nifies the thing given for what is bougbt. 
CHARGE, from to charge (u, To accuse), 
i the thing laid on a4 a charge. 
¢ coat is what a thing costs, or what 

Js to be laid out for it; the is 
that which a person actually lays out; 
the price is that which a thing may fetch 
or which it may be worth; the charge is 
that which « person or thing is charged 
with. As n cost commonly comprehends 
an expense, the terms are on orca. 
sions used indifferently for each other: 
wee speak of counting the cost or counting 
the of doing anything; at a great 
cost of at a great son the other 
hund, of doing a thing to one’s cost, of 
rowiag wise at other people's expense, | 
ha coat aud the price have respect to the 
thing and its supposed value; the cxpeue 
and the charge depend on the option of 
the persons. The cost of u thing must 
precede the prive, and the expense must 
succeed the charge: we can never et a 
price on anything until we have ascer. 
tained what it bas cost us; nor can we 
know ordefray the expense until the ohare 


be made. There may, however, frequent. | 


ly bea price where there is no coat, and 
vice verse: thore may also be an 

whore, there ix no charge; but there can- 
ot be a charge without wn expeause whi 
costs nothing sometimes fotehes. # high 
price; and other things eannot obtain a 
price equal to the first cost, 


more tnouey Will be required ti 


76 cost 
vary with modes of Siving and men's de. 
|,or waits. that 
which i€ not easily obtained, will lave 
to defray; when the ehirger 
are exorbitant, the expenses mus’ tiecnssah- 
Tily bear a proportion. 
‘The real hile 
fan right them ac the pale cot 
Beam, 
Ino do we Sears from this note? ‘That 
te tocurred ty a nation 


he that wae 
{His patrimonial timber ens Its deaf, 
Sells the last seantling, atl Ceanaders the price 
‘To sowoe shirewa sharper, ere it buds mpala, 


What 
‘the more. 


The 
Toad of 7 


lands of the noblease are stith ander the 
‘the greater pars of the old feudal charges, 


dows. 
Between the epithets eoafly and 
sive there is the aime distinetion, wit 
ve, 


Lever is costly ix naturally 

not wice nerea, Articles of 

luxury, or indulgence are coxfly, elther 
from their raricty or their intrinale vale 
uc; everything is expensive which is ®t. 
tended with much expeiie, whether of lit. 
tle or great value. Jewels are coutly ; 
travelling ia expensive. ‘The only treas- 
ures of the Eust are imported into Bu. 
rope for the gratification of thowe who 
cannot be contented with the produce of 
their native soil; those who indulge them- 
selves in such expensive pleasures often 
lay up in store for themselves auch sar 
row and repentance in the time to come. 


Menateas orteret rim to be stripped of his 
coutly roles, and to be clad in & rasset weed. 
Annan, 


Who ever doubted that war is expense and 

peace desirable ? Hoa, 
In the moral acceptation, the attain= 

ment of an object ia said to enat much 

pains; a thin, od in at the a 

| pense of health, of honor, o of fife. The 

| Ractifice of a man's quict is the price 
which be must pay for the gratification 

| of his ambition, 

And she, once tiatress of the realms arena, 

Now scattered wide, and nawhere to be found, 

‘As soon shail rise and reascend the throne 

iy native power and enerszy her own, 

Ax Nature, at her own peculiar cost, 

Restore to'man the glories he hiue lost. Cowprit. 
If case and politeness be only attainabte at the 

ecpenae of sincerity Ws tbe mien, aa eave 

the women, | flatter myself here are few af may 











COURAGE 


spheuce the newly-married comple is In or- 
 ilaceahors the happy par, 


hopin wg gar aoe eat 


tome youn ‘Darpex, 


Pair is applied to persons tx no other 
contend ie 


barlesque 


‘Dear Sheridan! a gentle 
Oise alCor  e e, 
ry ‘erare dl 


i brace hover except in the 


COURAGE, FORTITUDE, RESOLUTION. 


COURAGE, v. Bravery. FORTITUDE, 
in French fortitude, Latin fortitudo, is 
the abstract noun from fortis, strong. 
RESOLUTION, from the verb resolve, 
marks the act of readleing, or the state 
‘of being resolved. 

Courage respects action, fortitude ro. 
aspects passion: & man has comrage to 
meet danger, and fortitude to endure 

Coweage is that power of the | 
taind which bears up against the evil 
that is in prospect; fortitude ia that 
power which endures the pain that is 
felt: the man of eowage fee ith the 
same coolness to the mouth of the can- 
non, a4 the man of fortifmde uniergoes 
the ion of « limb. Horatius 
i ey his conrag ta defend- 

ng 0 Drge inst the whole army of 
+ Caius Mutins diaplayed 

bs tien orn fortitude when he thrust his 
into the fire in the presence of ig a 
nena, and awed him as much by his lan- | 


Lr, oe action, 


virtue; fortitude t4 more distingul 
aa a feininine virtue: the former ix ut 


least most adapted to the male sex, who || 


are called upon to act, and the latter to 


the females, who are obliged to endure 


a a baa lho courage would be. as ill 
tod his duty in his 
Tosomes eth the worl as a oma 
without would be to. support 
herself under the complicated tela 


of 
body and mind with which she is Hable | 


to be aseailed, 


What) canoe more haoseahile then.to bare 

cowrape encagd to exeeuiy the commands of 

Teasow and conselence F ‘Comme 

Ws, weunted fortitate she bare the smart, 

‘40d nob a groan contend her tarnlog bs, 
iax. 


seme to be more of a manly | peared full 
‘ble | the race could possihty. 





courage to 

which oppose themselves to na; we re 
quire resolution not to yield to the first. 
dificulties that offer, 


mr tis ‘haw 
Depeni ene upon ~ Rope Bn | 
‘tian o the euemys Beet 


‘The unusual extension of my mnechet om thie 
ggzasion mnie any fare acho fo wach-«. Sagres; 
that nothing but/an invincible reanfetion and 

FETs cold have prevented we from ll: 
ing back to my monoryliables. 


COURSE, RACK, PASKAGE. 

COURSE, from curre, to run, signifies 
eithor the act of renting, or the space 

RACE, from rum, signifies the 
wame act. PASSAGE, from to-pam, * 
nifies elthor the act of passing or 
space passed over. 

Conrae and race ax ncts imply the act 
of walking or running; passage the met 
‘of passing or going genorally: ay awift 
in the course, to win the race, to be lout 
in the The course in this case 
may be the act of one alone; the race is 
always the act of one in with 
others, 

Ifim neither rocks can crus ee ey 
When Ajay oe on ee 
ore 
‘tie couree, 


In sanding fight he mates eda 
‘Excell alone in swiftness tn, 


‘The moment before 
of peoples tor dia ee 


‘Pore, 


the street ap= 
wr ait Se conceive bow 


* Berber: 


et the lrg di 
igh the panting 


even his shonkders 
od eld its rae 


Jn tho sonte of the space gone over 
course is to be compared with passage in 
the proper application, and with ‘nace in 
the Improper. ‘The course is the diredtion 
‘or chosen by any object, and ap. 
plies to persons or things personified ; as 
& person pursues a covers, 
So Mars ornnipotent invades the 
{The wile destruper of the race 
{Fervor his brat toved acc teats his pours, 


Ans'd with stera boldness, anil enormont force. 
Fort. 


man); 


Or a river takes m cowrne. 
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DIURNAL, eaeetay le 


ite colloquial term which is 
Spetesiin.ta sintatee pases fn th 
getialee Soe 
to 
to the astronomical day: the p 


diurnal nastion on ita own axis, 


creahures elie forget their daily care, 
‘And sleep, the coeninan gilt of nature, share. 


ssnaung, but narrow bound 
Wide he Plshedaerset wphere, Maton, 


DAINTY, DELICACY. 


oun terms which are in vogue among 
have Home shades of difference 
on ot altogether unde. 
Pa eae BAIN from dass, 
i eignses, worthy, i# applied 
cua 1s of worth ot value—of | § 
cotirse only to such things as have a supe- 
Hor value in the estimation of of ces 
anil Consequentiv conveys a ‘more positive | 
trenning than DELICACY, inasmuch as | , 
% dainty may be that which ix extremely | 
delicate, & delicary is sometimes w species 
fof duduty y but there are many delicries 
which are altogether suited to the most 


delicate appetite, that are neither costly | 


Nor Tare, two qualities which are all 


ir use of the enjayments of 


eae at 


enabled to derive pleasure 


aga Bee a sel 
Iw Sri ech 


White or red, 
‘She Wercnel = Lariat a Intent, 
‘What chore to fer dallesey toe 
Minton. 


DANGER, PERU, HAZARD, 


Fog acne Freeh danger, from the 
aman, & loss of duroage, signi- 


it is the lot of man to 


+} to speculate in 


DANGER 


fes the chance of « foes, PERIL, fa 
French peril, comet from pereo, which 


xe either to go over or to 

Di pericluan, which, niguldica ial 
which is undergone; designating 

| critical situation, « rude trial, which My 

terminate in one's ruin, HAZARD, 

Chance, hazard. 

‘The idea of chance or uncertainty is 
common to all these terms; but the two 
former may sometimes be foressen and 
calculated upon; the Iauet is purely con- 
tingent. Dangers are far wid near, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, they. mect us if 


we do not go in search of them: perila 
are always distant and extraordinary: 


we Must go out of our course to 
th in the quiet ‘walk ot 


life, as in the most busy and tumultuous, 

surrounded by 
danger > the mariner and the traveller 
who goes in search of unknown countries: 
put themselves in the way of undergoing 
‘perds both by sea and Iand. 


Proud of the favors mighty Jove has shown, 
‘On certain dangers we to raxhly run, Bors, 


From that dire deluge through the watery waste, 
ch length of years macs various pedis pant, 
ast coonp’d, to Lazium we repsir.  DRYUB. 

Danger aud perit aro applied ta poste 
| tive evils; Aazard respects the possibilie 
ty-af good as well as of evil, When e 
‘are involved in « 
uation to lose what we wish, to. retain: 
when we run the Aasurd of a battle we 

y either win oF lose, 
fe thous siempre The tn walt to th 
|Toe yrseenn pier 
One was thele care, and thelr delight was one y 
‘One common Aaserd ta the war they oo 

Darnes, 

The same distinction exits Letweun 
the epithets that are derived from these 
terms, 

It is elongerous for a 
out the advice of his fi 
ows for a traveller t 
of Africa; It i 


ath to act with- 
its per’ 
the wilaa 


ie of war: experiments 
matters of policy or government are 

always dangerous; n journey. throngh 

deserts that are infested with beasts of 

proy is perilous: a millenry prellies 

conducted with inadequate 

ardows, 











g 
ra n 


He fete 


i 


friends tenpresves upon es 
bostly Ue necessity of oar own departure. 
Jouxsos. 


Deceaxe presenta -only the idea of leav- 
fog life to the survivors, It is either 


technical terms in Jaw for death, or it is | 


‘used in common discourse for the fall- 
ing off from the number af the living, 
Property Is In perpetual occupancy; at 
the decease of one possessor it passes into 
the bands of another. 
Me go to thets 
my horse iy ae tat os ages be scoot ok 
‘that, an et the decease of thow who hare lired 
sent. ‘Semen. 


Demise signifies properly a putting off, 
and In this aceeptation the putting off 
mortality; it ia therefore appropriately 
used for princes, to denote that they at 
the same time put off or resign an earth- 
ly crown. 

Bo tender lx the law of su ing even a le 
o ren natural dis 


As au epithet, deal is used collectiv. 
ly; departed is weed with a noun only; 


generally without a noun, to de |" 


hote one or more, acconling to the con. 
nection. Thero is'a respect due to the 
deal, whic cannot be violated without 
ffenee to the living. Tt is a pleasant 
reflevtion to vonceive of depurte? spirits, 
ad taking an interest in tho concerns of 
those whom they have left. All the 
marks on the body of the eereased indi. 
cated Ghat he had inet with his death by 
some violence. 

‘The living and the dead, at lis earuinand, 


Were coupled face to face, and Wand to hat 
Duvbex. 
Bi eophtatic trom of Paris are loud kn thelr 
eelamnatlows againet tho «epuartea eewal tyrant 
‘cho in former ages have vexed the weed. 


Bax, | 


expcet that there will be debatiag; when 
any subject offers that is complicated and 
questionable, calls for mature diier 
tion, 


of conduct be shall pursue between tir 
te and vice; the want of deliberation, 
whether in private or pablic trankctions, 
is @ more fruitful souree of mischief than 
almost any other, 

To seek sage Nestor now, the chief resotewt: 
With him in wholesome counsel to debwrle 


Wht yet remains to save the sinking state. 
e Dore, 


—When man’s Iie is in sfedburte, 
‘The Judge can ne'er too long cteliterate.. 


DEBILITY, INVUESITY, MEMCILETY, 
DEBILITY, in Latin debilitow, from dee 


Latin ingirmitas, from infirmns, 
privative and firme, 
fies the nbsence of strength 1M! 
ITY, in Latin émbecilitas, from iabeciliea, 
or te privative and Lecillis, bucilicem, oF 
breech a staff, signifies not having & 
ta 


ical, and the Iattor that 
pliysical or mental.  Dedilityy 

tutional, or otherwise: tabweilify ix. ml 

ways constitutional; Exffemity is aecle 

dental, and reanlts Crom siokmess, OF 

r of the frame. Debidity may be 

is al- 





| either general or local; a 


ways local: imbkellity ‘always general, 











DECLAIM 


ally, and determines what ate the senti- 
ments of those by whom it Is pronounced. 


ity; men aro forbidden by the 
Christian ‘religion to be severe in their 
upon ne works 
of an author must sometimes await the 
impartial posterity before their 

value can be daly arte 
‘or pleasure and revenge 


ace care more deat than aiders ts the Voce 
Ofany true deetafon. ‘SMAKSPEANT, 


God, that 
which Justice shalt take place? ‘Tou reason 
ght, ated the Gospel conftems the juslament 
‘SMEWLOC. 


By, tnaring, Mimaelt to examine alt things, 
whethor they be of consequence oF not, the eit: 
2 aon anyting Rat wih devia 

Of pastitig sentence upon tt. Tarn 


DECLAIM, INVEIGH. 


DECLAIM, in Latin deetamo, that is, de 
and clamo, signifies literally to ery aloud 
i a oe soe of words. INVEIGH, wv. 


Ame rans i which these word 
is that of using the language of dis 
ure agninst any person or thing: doeim | 
is used generally, particularly : 
public men and public measures ure sub- 
Jecta for the declaimer ; private individu, 
‘ala afford subjects for imevig 
the former is under the in 


ne 
feular opinions or prejudices; the Inter 


Se tha frult of personal resentment ot 
displeasure: politicians declacn against 
the couduct of those in power, or the 
state of the nation; they neigh against 
individuals who have offeuded them, A 
tdeelaimer is noisy: he Is n man of words ; 
he makes Jong and load speeches: an 
snweigher ix virulent and personal; he en 
ters into private detaila, and often ine 
dulzes his malignant feelings under an 
Affesied regard for morality. 

‘Tho grave and the merry have eyaally thought 
theme): Uberty to conclude, either with J¢- 
amatory complaints o satirkel censures of 
oeate fly “Tonos. 
Searce were the flocks refreal'd with morning 


dew, 
When Damon, screeds Peneat®s an olive shade, 
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DECLARE 
And wildly starting apreand, thas 


Againet the conscious gots. aie 


TO DECLARE, PUBLESH, PROCLAIM, 
Meseists in Latin declare, come 


pificasion of declare, bat the 


. | clude accessory ideas, Tho word dedare 


«| docs not express any particular mode or 

pdb wet ea 
‘by the others: we may 

plied by 7 Ld 


atic 

declare by word of mouth, or by manage 

lish or im by any means 
tte ny 
ly known. In deelaring, maa said idea 
‘ie that of speaking out that which passes 
in the mind: in publishing, the 
idea is that of makin publ ic 
in proclaircing, the leadh fread 
‘of orying aloud: we mast 
declare by publuching and 
declaration is a personal act, 
the person declaring, or hit to whom it 
is declared; its truth or falsehood depende 
upon the veracity of the speaker: a pub. 
Heation is of general interest; the truth 
or Harpeth of it pea ‘not alwaye more 
with # 
nN 


or common ; 
idea f# that 


, Cate ace esac by oa 
city Is implica ‘acts and opin- 
jons are declared ; events and cireun- 
stances are published; the maa 
government are proclaimed: it 

for a man to declare anything to be true 
which he is not certain to be a, 
wickedaoss in him to deckere thal 


great danger of publishing many 
hoods; whatever ts ie pups 
‘posed to be of sufficient importance to- 
deserve the notiew of all who may- hear 
or read. 

Tv Greeks in shouts tha Joint avant declan, 
‘The priest to rer'rence aod release the 


Jam surprised that none of the feetane-tolb 














DELEGATE 


inator: it 
is the part of a dilat mae roret 
feast wel lel both Bs laderear and 
duty to perforns. 
fool, 

At het ty man BAT easy himnae) ae oh ‘ 
at ‘Aity chides ie Anfainous elelary. ¥ 

Never defer thi cl to-rirrow wae yon 
ea do to-day. 


When 1 postponsd to notber sumer 
Juiney to tng 


and, cou § appreheed, thet. 
never should seo 


Droesalentgen te the tn nee ote; nel 


We délay the execution of a thing; we 
prolong of protract the continuation of 
8 thing; we retard tho termination of x 
thing: we may delay anawering w letter, 

mg n contest, protract a lawsuit, and 
retard a publication, 


rom thee both old ant yonng with prof earn 
‘soma and evil fo discern: 


‘The bowws 
‘Unhappy he who dees this work adjourn, 


An to tostuorrerw would tho soareh dedury 
is lazy morrow will Ue like to-luy.  Dicroex, 
Berhinpe great Hector then Wud found is fate, 
Bot Jove and destiny grolongedt bts daby 


‘To this Enryalus® “You plead in vain, 
‘And but protract the eanse you exsnok gain 
inom. 


Taco the layers then. 
Of mingled monlds of more rotentive earths, 
‘That, wale the afeallog soaeture they transl, 

Retded its wotkon and forvid its 


“Porn. 


race. 


TO DELEGATE, DEPUTE—DELEGATR,, 
DEPUTY. 


DELEGATE, in Latin daeyats, from 
deleqo, signifies si 
DEPUTE from deputo, to assign a bus: 


ness to. To dalagate is applied to the | 


or office which is given ; dlapnute to | 
the person employed. Parents delazate | 
their office to the instructor; persons are 


drputed to act for others. 


‘And all the much tran 
‘beanty, dignity, and wse, 
F, great aleleguied wurce 
and life, and grace, aud joy below. 
‘Taciesox, 
‘The assetsblinng of persone deputest from peo: 
ple at great distances is @ trouble to then that 
Sra onnt, and a charge vo hem thet sam 
ELE 


As nouns, delegate and diputy are ap- 
plied only to persons. The delegate is 


Tut thin, 
rtedl muse ean al, 


OM Nght 
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DELINEATE 


ts; depution J 
to act officially nd regula 
ore; a8 deputies sent to apy 
embly 
Let chosen delegutten this hone be: 
Myself will name them, to olides’ 


Avery wwember lel carmen ee though 
by oom particule disteiet, w 


fany particular point. 


DELIGHTFUL, CHATSUNG, 


DELIGHTFUL is applied either to 
or spiritual objects; CHARM. 
ING mostly to objects of sense. Whey 
they both denote the pleasure of the 
nense, delightful is wot 40 strong am es: 
pression a3 charm 
be delightful or charm ng? 
rises to a degree that carries the senses 
away captive. Of music we shoald rnthe 
er say that it was charming than delight 
ful, aa it acts on the senses in sa 
erful a manner: on the other band, we 
| should with more propriety spel of @ 
delightful omployment to reliewe distress, 
Ore inl spectacle to see a fanaily 
ng together in love and harmony. 
‘Thongh th al of 
Doe tas mista ie aes 
shows. yet we find Ue Works of nature still ORR 
Pleasant the morn they resemble those of ark. 
. ADDO. 
Nothing ean be more magnificent than the fik~ 
ture Jupiter makes In the Arst Tad, nor more 
charming than thatof Venus in the test Aaneid. 
‘AveHON, 


TO DELINEATR, SKETCH, 

DELINEATE, in Latin deli pare 
ticiple of delinen, signifies Uterally to draw 
the lines which include the condetite 
SKETCH ts in Italian sehice, Prenel 
cage ; German skizw, which 54 connect: 

with the words akoot and sgwirt» athis 
ore is in Italian to squirt, 


Both these terms are propery employ. 














DEPENDENCE 


ee fran Latin re 
Jusus, {rom re nud fundo, to pour or cast, 
igiee to throw off or from one. 

‘To deny respects matters of fact or 
Knowledge; to refuse matters of wish or 
request. We deny what immediately re 
Intes to ourselves; we refuse what relates 
to another. We deny ns to the past; we 
refuse aa vo tho future: we deny our par- 
ticipation tn that which has been; we re 
Fig ‘our participation in that which = 

to deny must always be ex| 
verbal; u refusal may pa ort alg. 
nitied by actions or looks aa well as 
words, A denial affects our veracity; 4 
refusal affects our good-natury. 


You -etsarge mg 
‘That I hae blown this coat; 1 do sfeny it. 
SHAKSFAANE 


© aire of gedis atv man thy supptiant hewr « 
‘Hefuse oF grant tor what bas Jose to fear? 


‘Tol edny ld soravitines spplied fo. mat. 
ters of gratification, and ix that sense 
may be used indifferently for refuse, par- 
ticularly in poetry. 


dere to hl Thetis nothing could deny, 
‘Nor was the sunt vain that stiook the ay, 


But to dewy siguifics in this case sim. 
ply to withhold; and refuse signities to 


cast off from ane, which ix a more posi-| 


tive nct:,to deny one’s relf a pleasure is 
simply to obstain from it; but to refu 
one's food is to cast it from one wit 
positive indiaposition 

may be deniat by circumstances, or " 


many, or all; 
Fused by ani to particular individuals. 


‘nt ght’ dented to him 
Me knows perhaps you'll aay—and 49 do we 


Tuuiterty ator, yea f (eros 
abhor, ea, from my 300 
Refoue you fae my Inde 


DEPEXDENCK, RELIAN 
DEPENDENCE, from 


SmARITEARE, 


812 


Furs, | The tender twig. sho 


tout what is refused is re! 





DEPLORE 


Iring oc Ingiug back from the objec 


ven ws reason to ex 


pect from him, i an out 


ward condition or the state of external 
clrcumstances ; reliance is & state of 
feclings with regard 10 others. We 
pend upon God for all ae we bane or 
word of 
cy 


Ek we rely upon 
man for that which he has proenised 
We may depend upon a per- 


avowed intention, 


‘A. man who tee his beat endeavors to hive ae 

cording fo the dictates of rirtue and right reason 

das two ferpetual sources of tcefulnes in the 

conideration of his own nature, and 

Ing on whom ho hins a stependame, 

is upward to the alles, 
relien 


And on the Gith of the new sun 


Daxpes. 
‘TO DEPLOME, LAMENT. 


DEPLORE, in peopel that i, de 
and plore, or plango, to ghee signs of diss 
tress with the face or mouth, LAMENT, 


is a much stronger expression 
he former calls forth tears 


pain or distress. 
| Among the poor we have ine 
stances of poverty, ignoranee, rice, and 
as combined; among” the 
lamentable 


instances of extmvagance and conse 
quent rain, A feld of battle ona city 
overthrown by an earthquake ea 
tacle truly degorable: it ia 


or de] see beggars putting -on all the Sine 


and pow), in Latit pendo, to hang from, | of wretcheduess in onder to obtain by 
signifies Viterally to rest one’s weight | deceit what they might ea by hott 


by hanging from that which it held, 
RELY, 


industry. The condition of a dj 


crtpoundod ct ve and dy or Ke |wefleriog under tbe agesloa Gt aahetee 
likewise to rest one's weizht by | ened conceienes is deplorable y the site 





-DEPONENT 
ution of the rulative or friend who wit, 
Gemma ane e 


“Tne wounds they wash, thet plons tests they 


Toouses.| son; plukye. and. security ate ree 


zee 


if 


@ 


als 


| makes a person 


DEPOSIT. 


of another. PLEDGE comes protadly 
from plico, wignitying what ena, 

fs tis de enrelope, ERCUR 

that which makes sewre, % 


species 
deposit is always voluntarily 

Placed in the banda of an fnditercna per: 

read 


from the parties who are interested. A 

person may make x deposit for purposes af 
; he gives n 

‘or | OF avurity for a temporary accommoila- 

tion, or 


charity or conveni 


of anceesaity. Money is 


ths tellt 
in the hands of a friend in or. 


| given aa an equivalent for that wit hae 


oun received: a security is given by way 
of security for tho performance of some 
Agreement. "A. diporit: must consist of 
something movable, as money, or 
Sowels ‘hie can bo-epoalio’ ar plazed 
io the hands of — It may some- 
mek serve as a ‘or security where 
it is intended to bind the party depesit 
ing to anything. A pledge may, properly 
ing which ‘serves to 

a porsén by motives of in- 

mn, or hemor; it may com> 

sist of anything which is given to another 
for that purpase. A sccwrity is whaterer 
cure againsts loss, and 


im |in the ordinary. aceeptation consists of 


nex’ | anyinet 


Heart and conscience, religion 
fos portance and reality. 
cate 


DEPOSIT) PLEDGE, SECURITY, 
DEPOSUT it = generat term, from the 


Miasbiptmya sc 





y or written document which 
legally binds’ person. In this sense, the 
person who binds himself for another be- 
‘comes a serenity, 


John Dee was fo become seewrsty for Richard 
Tee. ‘Buea. 


These words are all applied in this 
sense to moral objects 


Tt I withont feason we praise the wistam of 
‘OF constitution, In putting under the discretion 
‘erown the of ¥ 


ot 
ap a miered dapoal? to we 


ioalnst papular 
rashrvess tn fies 


REE, 
fan teft to tne, 

promised loyalty, Darna. 

fh nt fevt were a arcniinitiy to 

govern 

Eranquillity.are likely 

the means of their subrersion, 








DESIGN 


Arrangement is the Sdea common to 
these corma: the detign includes the thing 
that is to be brought about: the 
includes the means by which it is to be 
brought about: a was formed in 

of James 1. for overturning the 
government of the country; the plan by 
which this was to have been realized con- 
sisted in placing gunpowder under the 
Parliament-house and blowing up the as 
sembly. A darign in to be estimated ac- 
conting to its intringle worth; « is 
to be estimated accorting to its relative 
value, of fitness for the design: a bei 
is noble or wicked, a plan is practicable: 
erery founder of « charitable institution 
may be supposed to have a good design : 
hut he may adopt an eeroncous plan Yor 
obtaining the end proposed. 

Js he & prudent mun ws to his temporal estate 

4 day, without any 
Seer eeioseiae 
Taorsom, 


It was at Macanillen that Virgil formed the 
plan and collected the roaterials of all those ¢3- 
ellen pieces which he afterward finished 

Watan, 

Scheme and project respect both the 
end and the means, which makes them 
analogous to dexiga and plan; the de 
sign rtinmlates to action: the plan de- 
tgemines the mode of action ; the shame 
aud project consist most in speculation 
the denign and plan are equally practical, 
und suited fo the ordinary. and immedi 
ate circumstances of life; the scheme at 
priject ate contrived or conceived for | 


extraoniinary or rare occasions: no man | ' 


takes any step without a deniga 
eral forms the plan of " 
adventurous men aro alway 


rs 
differ principally in the maguitule of the 
objects to which they are applied; the 
former being much Jess vast and exten- 
sive than the latter: a scheme m ’, be 
formed by an individual for attaining 

advantage ; projects are most 
ly conceived in matters of great momer 
invalving deop interests, 

1 conversed tately with a gentierman tht earn 
from Frances who, mong other thins, Ais 
conryed miueh of the favorite Hicheliew, who ts 
Jike to de an active saan and hath great se. 
wens, Wownu. 








DESIRE 


‘Drained bo the taxt poor them of his 

Aen oat nent acco 
tA 

ust ech 9 meets Wie hopes, and pesres the 


He wanted, for a wealthier te mpiy.  Cowren 
bs people tn bath rntin 
Oftempersoce for wine pout. Famgnen, 


Manhood ts betes from, nage 0 Mas pak Des 


‘TO DESIRE, WISH, LONG FOR, WANKER 
AUTEM, COVET: 


desislo, 

WISH, in German 
tonne, pleasure, 
ure to a thi 


tee with the mind, HANKER, hanger, or 
hang, significs to hang on am object with 
one's mind. COVET, 

Derire is imperions, it demands 
fication; wish is less vobement, it con 
tists of a strong inclination; /onyiag is 
an Srupatient aud coutinued species of 
desive: Adnkering is a dawire foe that 
which is eet out of one’s teach ; conting 
in a dosire for that which belongs to an. 
other, or what it is in his power so Hy 
we devire or long for that which bs sear 
at hand, or within view: wo seigh for and 
covet that which is more remote, or less 
distinctly ween; we after that 
which has been once enjoyed: a discon 


| tented perton mixies for more then he 


has; he who is im a strange land tongs 
see lik native country; vicious men 
iaker after the pleasures which are de- 
ied then iti 

ayariclou riches, 

ought fo be moderated ; eptahes to be lim 

ited; longings, hanberings, and 


to be suppressed: wacankrolia dienrta ee 
come the greatest torments; unbounded 
wishes are the batie of all happiness: ar 
dent Jongings are mostly Irrational, and 


not entitled to indulgence ; coertiny is exe 
prosely prohibited by the Diving Daw, 


Wren men Rave discoreeed a passionate dee 
sire of tame in the ainbitions tant {a8 ho Teme 
Tub is more apt to shaw Weil), ary tecerne 
sparing and reserved in their commewsiations. 
Avimow. 
1 Ws as atsunt in an old man to tfeh for the 
strength of youth, sould be in a young Mast 
to wish for the strength of a bull cr @ 











DESTRUCTIVE 


a mostly lost forever, it ia 
when houses or towns are 


onmvetob iy rattan it wehion: returns to 
ite old course, — Destriction admits of 


ithout neccssa! 
fh Tho ta sre 


harinet ed eotaree of Gna ae 
duct. The happiness of a family is do- 
atroged by broile and discord ; the mor. 
alt of a young man are rwinad by & con. 
tinued fitercourse with vieious compan- | jie 
ions, 


Destruction hangs o'er you devoted wall. 
‘And nedding ion waits Ui impending fal 
ve 


‘The day 
Wone 


shat i 


bods: Secealiainhemcae 
the rin of a man, whether in bis « 
poral Or spiritual concerns, is inevi 
Tt he follow the dictates of misguided | 
passion, 

Why» miapryl Lager 
Hack on herself, and startles: 


DESTKUCTIVE, RUIXOUS, PERNICIOUS 
aE e VE Menifee product 
aruction Destructic RU 


ot per ‘and éco, 
lets, nigifes causing violent and total 
dinsolu 


CDiadrtetat til rier ths pith | 
receding terms, have a simila: 

distinction in thelr sense anit ‘apnicetiori: 

fire and sword are destructive Uhings; a 





Poison Ia dagructise: consequences are | Cu 


# a condition or state is ruinous ; 
Lntestine commotions are rvinows to the 
prosperity of a state. Pernicious ap-| J 
Breaches nearor to destructive than to re-\ 


B24 


Of ruieova ctesey tat 


His every action, arnt 


ignify to one ofa 
a always taken 


Cunning when it ie once detectidl toees 
Aneeos. 


We sre 
Feaninbed 
























































the danger of wleloading, 


Ina town of his own, 
severe déapleatee 


‘aggalit the king. 
Cha 


words derive their different 
from the rerb to (et 
which they owe their com- 
L is a personal 

‘opon the will of the in. 
MON is an act of the 

Js upon the nature 


thi 


ahs 


275 


ie if : 


Be 


_ signifies to 
fANGES ¥. To claws. DIGI 


iP 
the way and 


Sia man's time and 


DISPOSE | 


TO DISPOSE, ARRANGE, DIGEST. 


DISPOSE, i French daypoeer, Latin 
digpend preterte of espa, ot di und 
in Latl 


in 
or dis and 


Aligetus, partlciple af digers 


pero, signifies to gather apart with design. 

The idea of « systematic laying apart 

i& common to all,and proper to the word 
spear. We when we 

and diyet ; hut we do not always ar- 

range and digest when wo fer pe they 

differ ta the circumstances and object of 


in & row, but wo a 

an intellectual effurt; 

by putting those togvther 
2 aa fa the 


ut 
inet 


which ought 


Har; in this manner hooks are arranged 
in a library according to thelt slae.ar 

‘ujest; the materials for a litera- 
ry production aro digested ; or the lawa 


|| of the land are dipetad. What is not 


wanted should be neatly dis inn 
suitable place: nothing contributes #0 
much to beauty and conrenience as the 
‘of everythi 

r manper it hich 

follow: when. writings are involeed in 
great intricacy and confusion, it is diffix 
cult to digest them. 


‘Then near the altar of the darting 
Dispow sé in rank their heeatomb t 


There is 
of elastic 
use. 


‘The marks end impressions of diseases, and 


arrangement of the 
eich nny. be facial Up 
Curter, 


sanatorny we speak of, 
Tn.an extended and moral applicati 
‘of these words, we speak of a person's 
time, talent, and the like, being digposed 
to a good purposa; of a man's ideas be- 
ing properly arrmged, and of being aie 
peated into form. On’ the digpositis 
wi 





in a great measure his at 














er hori teen es 


DUTY, OBLIGATION, 


ped seen | rer 
Wo another, 


DUTY, as we _ in the 
section, consists al 
pian weaeé 


man, or man and his Maker; in this ab- 
teach sense, thereforv, there ean bo no 


isan 
7 but in the vulgar accepta 
fe Splice forthe cooiloct of mia fs 
thelr various relations; obligation only 
to particular circumstances or modes of 
action: we have duis to perform as 
husbands and 


obligation to discharge a debt: and he 
romised i tnder an 
promise: a ormeeientions 


therefore, never loses sight of 
which he has at aiferent 





in 
.* Baperace is sical Soulty 
cannot be too early restrained in 
dren. 
Tanknecueniate heme te 
ans, for the Journey, 
ger POOR 

Whence this term is with particular 
propriety applied to brutes, 
‘The panting steeds impationt tus 
‘But snort and repo wm the odin) 
Ton etnies Heap, and Uefa va thung te seep. 


Rarnestness ia always taken in the 
good sense for the inward conviction of 
the mind, accompanied with the warmth 


=, 


‘of | Of the heart ina good cause, 


duty cannot actu- 
ate to do that which is right, will not 
be able to withstand the obfigation under 
which he hns laid himself. 
Foe rays of Hear‘, Jag by privat bres, 


Incoften what's 
‘aoa therefore those who would that wl obey, 
‘Without thet terest must their duty wei 


No man can be under an obtipaiion teehee 
who whereby 


Sevuay by assured that uch s thing i ruse 
‘TixoTsos, 


E. 


EAGER, RARNEST, SERIOUS, 
EAGER, «. Avidity, BARNEST moat 
probably comes from the thing earncet, 


‘Then even any to ambition, wr 
With earneat ope anticipate thése scenes 
Of happiness and wonder 

A person is said to be earnest, or in 
earnest; m perton of thing is said to 
be serious, the former characterizes the 
temper of the mind, the latter character 
igs the object itself. In regard to pers 
oma fx ehich alone thoy ant to besser 
pared, earnest expresses more thith serix 

to lukewarm 


ous ; the former is opposed to 


PS. | news, the latter to unconcerncdness: we 


fare carne ax to our wishes OF our per 
suasions; We are serious as to our inten 
tions; the errnestecss with which we ad- 
dress another depends upon the foroe 
of our conviction; the serieween ~ 
which we address them depenila my 
our sincerity, and the nature of the ates 
oe the preacher ly exhorts his 
hearers to lay aside thoir sing; he seri 
ously admonishes those who are " guilty. ot 
irrogularities, 








ne ‘wars is press, 


ie lle, tr inglotoas reek Dao. 
ean the toctur'd ware here find repens, 
Bat ruil ai th te. shag rock, 
scatter’ fragments, 


EASE, EASINESS, FACILITY, LIGHTNESS. 
EASE (v. Zase) denotes either the ab- 


ernie pesos hee Ugh 


cigs EASINESS, from eaty, eignifying 
ease, detiotes simply an abstract 
ia whlch serves wo charts the 


ing; a eaee, or bo has an 
Seg himenee 


sree io the utmost that can be from = 
solentary and unactive habit. Fousos. 


‘His yielding to them in one Hing might 
ply prs thet tn sey." 


hope that tue would bresd 
mens of condescending further unto 
HookEn. 


Zisse is said of that which is borne, or 


EASY 


sae teryee of dt the solemn assembly of 
ts, seen a 
jalinya Rog a id ery 


Well me all his flends, the task was 
‘Tho tathor, mother, daughter, they invite, 


Rit aly se a epi ae 
1d may deazeat blocd to ertee hy ers 


11 te tneteral fit any, parvon who fetends ta 
carry Into exewution sich a [urpase a8 ti 
ting Bre to Eunpowder}, that tf shoald Wor 
ecuted £00 soon, tn onder to Sinekldterte the: 


niece 


that which is done; ewvines and FACIL. | 


ITY, from the Latin facilis, easy, rose 
commonly of that wlich is done; the 
ait application to the thing as be- 
fore, the latter either to the person or 
the thing: we speak of tho casinet of 
the task, Wut of a person's facility in 
doing it? we judge of the easiness of a 
thing by comparing it with others more 
difficult; we judge of a person's facility 
hy comparing tm SGRotliens Who ae 
Toss ski 

10 mistake 
Poet then notadiaied gen ce canoer 

a 


he eavineas oF dificully of any unde 
ol 


ie ‘one ninst have remarked SS oat 

wets ch te Hinds of otDers fe smetnes 
uy those to whom he never 

Tnparted is own. 

Bae wod LIGHTNESS are both sald 
of what is to be borne; the former in a 
| pore the latter in « ‘particular sense, 

Vhatever presses in any form is not 

3 that which presses by excess of, 

she is not light: a cont may be easy 
from ita make; it can be light only from 
its texture, A work is easy which re- 
quites no particular effort either of body 
‘or mind from any ono performing it; & 
work is fight aa far as it requires no bod. 
ily effort, ar not more than what the in- 
dividual can easily make who has to per- 
form it. 





In affices of tore, bow wo. may 
Each other's burden in our shire of woe. 


EASY, READY. 


1a freedom from aban 
READY, in German bereit, Latin parater, 
ies prepared. 
“Eany warks the fecedom of being dono; 
ready the disposition or willingness todo: 
the former refers mostly to the thing of 


sat | the manner, the latter to the persan ; ‘be 


"| thing is ety to be dono: the person ia 
realy to do it; it:ia easy tomake profes 
sions of friendehip in the ardor of the 
moment; but every one is not remy to, 
act up to them when it interferes with: 
his convenience or interest. Asepithets,, 
both are opposed to difficult, but agree- 
ably to the above explanation of tho 
terms; the former denotes. a freedom) 
from such difficulties or obstacles as Tie 
in the nature of the thing isl the 
latter an exemption from such as lie 

the temper and character of the 3 
hence we say a person is th pon 
whose situation, rank, employments, or 
circumstances do not prevent him from. 
admitting others to his presence ; he i8 
ready to hear when ho himself throws 
‘no obstacles in the way, when he lends @ 
willing ear to what is said. So likewise 








ECLIPSE 
on that sermon a the ple declara- 
ta yell 
TO RCLIPSE, OBSCURK. 
in ee eeharrarg, comes 
from e\emw, to fail, signifying to cause 
a failure of tig, ‘OBSCURE. from the 
jective obscure (v. Lark), signitics to 
cause the intervention of a shadow. 
In tho natural as well as th 


870 


EDIFICE 


sitios; it will take away the powar ot 
specct aul aften of thonshts it ke com. 
monly occasioned by sudden and unex- 

: the eter 


len 
thelr vebemence, may lead to Intemper 
ate actions ; a reprieve from the sentence 
‘of death will produce an ecatary or des 
light in the pardoned crinsinal,  Belig- 
ions contemplation is calculated to’ pros 
duct holy ropteres in a mind 

imbued with plous zeal: in 


‘af | age men have committed enormities 


the possessor, or 
by his unfortunate circumstances. 
Sareasmns may éolfpias thine own, 
But cannot Ular ny lost renown. Boris. 


Among these who are the most riehly endawed 
hy mature and accomplished by their own indus 
Sofas ore Boch wae reat aro 008 
fou Kgnorance, or env; 
their beholders, \, “ADDON. 


ECONOMICAL, «ECONOMY, tide p. 637. 


ECSTASY, RAPTURE, TRANSPORT. 


‘Turks is a strong resemblance in the 
spot and application of these words, 
They all express an extrnordinaty cleva- 
tion of the spirits, or an excessive ten- 
sion of the mind, ECSTASY marks a 
passive state, from the Greek eecrosce 
aud eeorqmy, to stand, ar bo out of one’s 
relf, out of one’s mind. RAPTURE, 
from the Latin ripio, to seize or carry 
aWay; and TRANSPORT, from frans and 
porto, to enrey beyond one’s self, rather 
designate an active state, a violent im- | nj 
pulse with mht ‘it hurries itself forward. 
Ecstasy and are always pleasur- 
able, or arise from pleasurable causes ; 
ti rt respects eithor pleasurable or 
painful feclings: joy orcasions ecstaxies 
‘or rapture; joy and anger have their 
transports. "An ecitary benumbs the face 





which have cost them bitter tears of re 

pentance ever after: youth i¢ the period 

ge transports of delight are mostly 
felt. 


What followed was all ecstiny and trance. 


Tamorial veanures round my einai mag eyes 


By swift degrees the love of nature sy 
Atul warms the bosom, till az last sablim' 
To rapéure and entlinslastic heat, 

We feel the present Deity. 


Witnoas the neclect 
OF al fair proces the Led 
With trupaport 


EDIFICE, STRUCTURE, FADING, 
EDIFICE, in Latin eedificien, from 
andifien, oF und face, to make m 
jouse, signifies properly the house made, 
STRUCTURE, from the Latin atructera, 
and strwo, to raise, signifies the raising a 
hing, or the thing raised, verre d 
from the Latin fa 


fabrico, vignilies it 
Ber act of fabricating or the thing Sant 


AKESIDE 


Eilifice in its 
wpe to n buil 
ie are either employed as 


roper sense is always 
done atractere and fab- 
usteaet ae 
tions, or the results and fruits of actions: 


in the former case they are applied to 
many objects besides buildings; structure 
referring to the act of raising or set 

up together; fe Peer to that of Cerming or 
contriving. As edifice bespeaks ing 








‘Ho (God) did st, afer our foretathers were re- 
duced 10 extremities, nnd ha tired themselves 
iy various attempts to bring this great end about, 
‘and hind teen batted In all of them, wid hal sat 
dayen ait 1aot in despair of eectéag it. 

Arraxnony. 


men are brave in battle who are weak 


ing parts 


EFFECTIVE, E2VICHNT, REFECTUAL, 
EPPICACIOUS. 
EFFECTIVE sips ex bedi 
ings REICIENT gus ca literal 
A REFECTO AL and Sod BEFICACIOUS 
airy having tho effect, or or posveesing the 
Power to afte are 
a only in regard to "pag eh coe: 
or n rorenue is ofective that ean 
Be eaplaed tn effet any object: n cause 
that is adequate to produce an 


congratulations on the 

sof France untill was tnforived bow 

it had teen combined with rament, with the 
discipline of the armies, the collection of an. 
‘Siecties revenne. ‘GUNKE. 
Seecmeennes 1S 7% ROS Cie efirions esren 
of sleep. Jousson, 
ee and are sail of op- 
eratloos and in tml fc: an end 


ct at ed this 


can be put to the vices of 

dors, while they have a vicious example 
from their xuperiora: a sensonable exer- 
ciso of severity on an offender is often 
very ¢ffeacions in quelling a spirit of in- 





‘When a thing is not found 

itis requisite to have recourse to 
fore aquest ‘that which bas been 
roved to be tagffeacious should never be 
Adopted. 


acpthing 29 efectwatty deadens the taste of the 
subline, a8 that sich iy light and radiant, 


EFFUSION, FJACULATION, 

EFFUSION sigities dae thing pom 
‘out, and EJACULATION the this Ta) 
|lsied or thrvwn ont bots indeating » 
| species of verbal exprewion ; the former 


rarely otherwise, "An effusion eoomonly 
flows from a heated imagination uneor- 
rected Uy the Judgeneut; it ix aerators, 
in general bt ‘only acohorent Wat Rs? 
teavagant and senseless; an 
fa produced by dio wa the mo 
ment, but never without reference te sone 
jar circumstance, “Enthusiasts aro 
all of extravagant qFiwsions ; contrite sin- 
nora will often express their penitence in 
lous giaculations, 
in-ick opinionatory them! 
mets iis Ye areas 
porary «fusions. Seon. 
All which prayers of our Saviour’s and others 


offiko brevity are properly anch as we cuir 
lations. 


ELDERLY, AGED, OLD. 


‘Taxse threo words rise hy sradation in in 
their sense; AGED denotes a greater do- 
gree of age than ELDERLY: ani OLD 
still more than either. The 
has passed the meridian of li 
man is fast approachin; 
‘existence; the ofd man Bs already reach- 
ae jr dababyerbe vere 2 In com 
formity, however, to the vulgar: 
page 
firmities, the term elderly oe aged is 
ways more respectful than old, which Pas 
tor word is often used by way of reprosch, 
and can seldom be used free from 
‘an association, unless qualified bran epk 
thet of praise, as good or venerable, 





ELIGIBLE 
adore  ehterty persons of 
sorts seen at toy" ‘Swarr. 


Alte roe of eros once knee 


ie fold of combat fs the young and tod 
‘The solemn council best Becomes dio olf, Krone, 


Pore. | Py, OF oratory 


RLUGUIA, PREFERABLE. 


eS miblfte condition is the most alate to 
the matt who would tuprore himeeif in virtun. 

Appseom, 

‘The saying of Mato tx, that Inbor ts 
‘Bato Allene ge brightness to rose 
ELOCUTION, ELOQUENCE, ORATORY, 

RENEFORIC, 
ELOCUTION and ELOQUENCE are 


derived from the same Tati 
ORATORY. feom 


‘Reefer 
Heumes 


delivery ; in the matter that is 
Satverel Wo cx lay elocwtion in re: 
bias the words of another; wo cmplos 
to expiers our own. thoughts | ¢ 

Sbatngs Focntion 1s roqulstta for 


Dewey, 


ots 
lee 

Tfetaaeh a sities to hts at ee 
Hie es Tong mach admired for Nis eloquence. 
unser. 
‘iss in the person: it i a 
+ oratory lies in the mode 
om; it ia an acquired ae 

peak, is pi 


may be sometimes employed In an 

improper sense for the display of ora- 
tory oF scientific spesking. 

‘one's own bee peg it comes fram | sara 

heart, and speaks to tho heart: ra 


313 


EMBARRASS 


Is an iinitative art; it describes wheat, 

is felt by another. Rhetoric is either in 
the fechuical sense the ecicnce of arato- 
reduced to rule, or, in the 
Vulgar ncceplation, itis the affectation of 
oratory. 


Ax harsh and irregular sounds are not fusrmoe 
7.0 neler a vanging  eaahton etary, 


‘Person in credit with bet it 
nee shal ah le a 10 ZO te pa ain se 


Eloquence often cialda wOR 
here an action; mut ays be 


io tie eee ae eat 
than all the studiod graces 
action employed by the anwar. 


knew the art of speaking 
this, knew the admira~ 
Mo taut of being clogwewaly ellen 


Wane, 
‘TO EMBARRASS, PERPLEX, ENTANGLE, 


EMBARRASS (x Disfienlty) respects 
A person's manners or efreamstances ; 
PHRILEX (e, Ts distre), hia views and 

) 


», ele» | conduct: ENTANGLE (v. To 


is eaid of particular 
Barrasoments depend 


mestanices. 
ether on out 


| selven the want of prudence und pret 


ence of mind is the common caure; per 
plesitiee depend on extruncous) elreun- 
Blances ug well as ourselves; extensive 


rboaily from ‘he Si desi 

‘That ‘emborrawes which interrupts the 

even coure oF progress of one's actions: 

that perplecc: which interferes with one! 
tleeidone: that entangle whieh binds a 

person in bia actions.” Peouniary difi- 

culties embarrass, or contending feclings 

produce embarrasment > 

a8 ‘or Interests: 

cunning entangle. — Steadiness of mind 

prevents embarrassment in the outward 

behavior, | Firminess of charactor te a 

uisite in the mide of 

tion: must be employed to guard apne 

extanglanents, 





Cervantes bal so muets kindness for Doo Quix~ 

fn. that however he tailverrwanea int with ab- 

Aiscresses, hw cbves him so tick fom und 
preserve 


‘irvus as tay ‘our esteem, — JONSON, 





EMBRYO 


ag pean cline 
of 


oe 
and disturbed both 


‘disordered practice, 
in pale ‘ond private sie i 


to image 
lami ‘of contradicting 


> time of the rel 
I prosume you do. not entangle ronan 4 
parsiosar eo ‘controversies between the. Romauists 


EMBRYO, PQETCR 


ted. 
sy foetus, factus, from foveo, 
to cherish, Bisltes the thing vn 
both words referring to what is formed 
in the womb of the mother; but 
properly implies tho tirat-fralt of concep. 


ics and tho fetus that which i# arrived | the 
jist 


rity of formation, Aust 
fell us thst the abr fa tho haiman vb. 
ject inssumes the character of the firtas 
About the forty-sceond day after ecncep- 


Fein is applicable only In its proper 
senae to animated beings: embryo has a 
figurative application to plants and fruits 

en they remain in a confused and im- 
perfect state, and also n moral pplica 
tion to plans, or whatever is roughly con- 
ceived in the mind, 

ilorah tay 


the 
Seoking her food, with ease might have 
The aubun tut that hed thee swallowing down 
‘Thy yet clove-foldes Iatitude of bat 
And all thine embryo vastness af & gulp. 


EMISSARY, SPY, 


EMISSARY, in Latin enieeerine, from 
emitto, to send forth, signifies ono vent 
out, “SPY, in French epion, from the 
Latin specio, to look into or look about, 
signifies one who searches. 

Hoth these words designate a, person 


fer in their offic: according to the sy. 
mology of the wards. The enixeary is by 
distinetdon sent forth; he is sent 80 as 
t mix with the people to whom he goos, 
to be in all places, and to associate with 
every one individually ax may serve his 
purpose; the apy, on the other hand, 
takes his station wherever he can beat 
perceive what is pasting; he keeps him. 


self at a distance from all but such as | tte Mx 


may particularly aid him in the object of 
his search. Although the offices 


| war sometines send emisurricr into 
| states of the enemy to excite civil 
motions At Sparta, the trade of 
wns not so vile as it has been gen 

; it was considered) as a 
devotion for the publie good, and formed 
@ part of their education. 


‘These terms are applied to other oh- 
jects sees 

What generalty makes pai ew may 9 
say, more palo, n that Wes consuered bs 
eoiawary Of the King of tereves. wu 


‘There wretched 4pien of wit mist then confess 
They take more pains to please themeeives the 
YEN, 


‘TO WMIT, EXHALE, EVAPORATE. 
EMIT, from the Latin enitfo, express. 
es properly the act of sending out: EX- 
HALE, from Aalitus, the breath, and 
EVAPORATE, from ppt 
steam, are both modes of emittiyg. 
Einit is used to express a more posl- 


‘Cowrm.| tive effort to send out; exhale and Gap 


orate designate the natural and progres- 
sive process of things: voloanoes envit 
fire and flames; the earth ezholes the 
damps, ot flowers exhale perfumes lige 
uids evaporate. Animals may emit by an 
act of volition; things exhale or 

hy an external action upon them; they 
wehale that which is foreign to them ; 


| they erwporate that which constitutes & 


part of their substance, ‘The polecat f& 
ported to emit euch a stench from 
¢ when purrued, as to. keep St pan. 

suers at a distance from itself: bogs and 

fens exhale thelr moistur when 

upon ‘by the heat; water evaporates by 

means of steam wlien put into a state of 

ebullition, 

Full tn the blaring sun great Hector shin’ 

Mars commission’d to confound exalt 

Hits wedding hotra exten streae 

His pierelng eyes through all the 





ae 








are 
* | wisdom to 


which either necessities or conveniences 
are wed. It is n part of 

loy well the short 
‘of time which t allotted to us im this 
sublunary state, and to wee the things of 


kuelr this world so a# not to abuse them. No. 


Sane is exculpated from the 


It of mn 


’| immoral action, by suffering himself to 
‘orren. | be 


If empire snd reign be extended In 
thelr application to other objects, it is 
figurative; thus a fenle may be said 
W halid her empire among her admirers, 
oe fashion’ may be said to haye their 
iy Dominion may be applied in the 
proper sense to the power which man 
‘exercises over the brutes or inanimate 
‘objects, and figuratively to the powor of 
the passions, 
et jereat Achilles, to the gods resign'd, 
{forreanon yield the rae Fre Pore, 


The frigid none, 
‘Where foe relentless inonths continual Hight 
Molds o'er tho gilttering waste hor starry redgn. 
‘Thomson, 
By timely exntion thove desires may be re- 
fo which indulgence would give absolute 
cae Pyeaee 


TO EMPLOY, USE. 


Binpfoy expresses Tess than wee ; it is 
In Got a eiiay ‘of partial wing» we al- 
Wags employ when we we; but we do not 
always ove when we employ. Woe employ 
Whatever we take Into our service, or 

jubserrient to our convenience for 

} We wse whatever we entirely de- 


as an Instrument to serve 
the purposes of another: we ought to 
‘woe our utmost endeavors to abstain from 
all connection with such as wish to im= 
plicate us in their guilty pi 


‘Thon, godlike Heetor! all thy foree is 
Reson au notca taba ot aye em 
Straight the broad belt, with gay ombroktry 


gre, 
He lord the corsiet from hisbreatt mnbrac'd 
‘Then suck’d the Dlood, wud por'reign datz fae 


asi 
Which Chiron gare, and aed 
Asculapias 


EMETY, VACANT, YOED, DEVOID. 


EMPTY, in Saxon aemti, from semtian, 
to be idle or vacant, has the same origi 
nal meaning as VACANT, in the 
vacans, from the Hebrew Mekal, to empty. 
VOLD and DEVOLD, in Latin widuww, and 
Greek idto¢, signifies solitary or beret, 

Empey \s the term in most general use; 
vacant, void, and devoid are employed in 
particular cases; enpty and vacant have 
cither & proper or an improper appl 
tion; woid or devoid only a moral accep 
tation, Aimpty, in the natural sense, 
marks an absence of that which is #ab- 
stantial, or adapted for filling: acm 
| designates or marks the absence of that 
which should occupy or make use-of ® 
thing. That which is hollow may be emp 
ty: that which reapects an eren space 








ENCOURAGE 
are animate? to increase our efforts: the 


‘the practice of that 

ia appearazice, though be 

HAwKeewonTi, 

tudes Riniaes Sirk Dorgan 37 st 
mos, sets alway with the approbation of 

pau Teena bes andneated dvoog the course 

‘yy an expectation ‘euch Je 


Every man encoura 
reamue ty cect fa 
avoids it 


What encourages and animates acts by 
the finer feclings of our nature; what ia- 
cites acts through the medium of our de- 
sires ; we aro 
are animated by the hope of reward: we 
are incited by the desire of distinction. 

pits sould ive women Glow the camp, to be 

the spectators noble actions 


sand encowragers of 
Towrox, 


X06 tifa apf pleasure o ca 
oan Ve procared ier by sive lnauntrs 


ice incite 
thors ttt und speedy roathous of cs ‘sith, 


What smpets, wnlates, 200 ine 
stigale, ‘acts ie be the cause inter. 
‘external : we are i ce tim 


pallad by motives ‘of humanity to relieve 
the wretched; an ardent mind is sfimu- 
lated by ambition to great efforta; wo are 
urged by entreaties to epare those who 
are in our power; one is iastigutad by 
malicions representations to take revenge 
‘on & supposed enemy. 

$2 Mrrrta’e mind, Imp d on etber si, 


Takes every bent, but cannot long abide. 

Durves, 

‘The magistwate cannot urge obedience upon 

och potent grates as the miniter. SOUTH, 
‘For every want that stimusmtes the breast 
Becomes: ree of pleasure when bret 

Gonmsara. 

Wo may be impetiot and singed though 

Bot properly stigmata or instigated 


378 


by kindneas; we | f 





ENCOURAGE 


circumstances; in this case the two for. 
the tpl ening: enn onsen ra 
caniee: leas constraint 
on the will when we are 
when we are wi which leaves no ab 
-| ternative or choice: a monarch ia some. 
times impelled by the state of the nation 
to make a peace less advantageons than 
he would otherwise do; he is srged by 
‘his desperate condition to thro Trimselt 
upon the mercy of the enemy: = man is 
i by the mere necessity of choos 
Ing to take one road in preference to.an- 
other; he is singed by his pecuniary em. 
barragsnents to raise money at @ great 
loss. 
‘Thus, while around the ware-snt 
dmpats the patie to repeated 


lustrious habits fu each bosom oe 


‘What I have done my safety wngect ime te 
SHAKereARe, 


‘We may be iimpellal, uryed, and atime 
lated to that which is baa, we ane never 
‘instigated to that which ix ‘owe may 
be fmpellad by curiosity mee into that 
which does not concern us; we may be 
urged by the entreaties of those we are 
conneoted with to take steps of which we 
afterward repent; we may be: atiimulated 
by a desire of revenge to mieny foul doeds; 
Wut those who are not hardened in view 
require the instigation of pereonds more 
abandoned than themsclves, before th 

will commit any dospeeuts sot af srlcked 


tated, which érpede rashi youth 
is speed to overshoot the Truth, 


Mellows aol makes the apesch enone BE 
Grge me no more. Lops 
When piracy was esteemed honorable these 
lusteious robbers directed tat all Uneir eich, pan 
dor stiould be deposited with thelr romalns 
der to stimulate their ofspring to mppar theese 
RSMANT. 


“There are few énstigations in Ane oats to 
‘ breach of ean fidence. LAW EAWONED. 

Eineow and ate ate. the 
abstract nouns either for the ack os em 
conraging or inciting, or tho at 


i the esconi 
of laudable undertaking i ieee TaWN= 
ble; a single word or look may be wi 
encowragement: the fnatement 


instigated by | is at all times dangerous, but particularly 





Hq 


A 


[ 
i 


FEE 


we) aieance hi 


OFWAT. 


te te o-wil siolent 
jente 0. dew, 


Serre) Your seakin p 


TO ENCOURAGE, ADVANCE, PROMOTE, 
PREFER, FORWAID. 


‘To ENCOURAGE, v. To encow 
mata ADVANCE, v. To 


Spapaaieige vivrhot cy mean of ltsocs 


ica | Nien taken it 


ie duty of every one to. a 
eee to the utmost of his power, those 
among the poor who strive to obtuin an 
honest livelihood; it is every man’s dut 

himself in life by every logit 
mate means ; it le ta the plens- 
ure of every good xs the state to 
promote these who 
| hueving of prom 
minister to accept of 


‘offers, but it is not his duty to be solic. 


verz. | itous for it, 


ivan the snopuregenent 


Religion depends 
Sy | OF thome that are to dispense and assert 


tuantterabty Sixed bn thin 
and accidents 
hls al 


Ing may 
nest acksowledgment 
nt preferment in the 
er sip that 2 might 
‘Of the galnsayers, 
Berne, 


eur to things, em 
wage iat used In an improper or 
ive acceptaton the rest are appli 

rly; if we encowrage an undertake 

, we give courage to the undertaker; 
when we speak of ing & cause, 

oF ceipreeniabar ss 7 an interest, or forwarding 
urpose, these terms ly conver 
th) idea of Keeping things alive, or in a 
motion toward some desired end: to ad 
ware ix, however, generally used in rela. 
‘tion to whatever admits of exci and 
aggrandizement ; promote ia applied to 
whatever admits of being brought to a 
point of maturity or perfection ; forwant 
is but a partial term, hoje fn the 
ticular 








igion or 
{we promote an art or an invent 


tion; we forward w plan. 











ENEMY 
act may create an _evemy, but continued 
warfare creates a foo 
socalloy his hate eten ia enema 


‘combatants, that tell 
frown: so snuteWu they 


or private, 
5 in the latter sense 


es, | operate inwardly, 


wt | Knowh 
| | duce 


according 


Seema arise 
Wetseemiboat any feeling of animosity ; | ri 


‘such were the Horatii and Curiatii 
‘the Romans: or they may er; 


ea ‘and bloody conflict, a4 the gled- 
‘who fought for their lives: In this 
sense wild beasts are antogonisty 


antagonists who aro directly pitted 
‘ach other: as Scaliger and Peia- 


axnomg, 
it 


Tey among the 

Ste has at takerate leet care te dara ha 
Wing an enemy to the persons mgalnst whorn be 
‘Thow dispotants (the yersecutors) convince 


+ | exavay to al eruelty. 


moog the French ; Boyle and Bent. 
English, as bh 


ENJOYMENT 


thele ao eermerien with a sorties cexnmonty 
cual ortagee ‘ADplson. 

‘The nanie of Boyle is indeed revered, but he 
Suis ane neglected: we are content to know 
seus wars were produce gaint huh, 

Beemy and foe aro Gguratively applied 
to moral objects, the first in a general, 
the seeand in» particular scase: our 
passions are our exaier when 4 
envy is a for to happiness, The word 
antagonist may also be applied metaphor 
ically to. other objects, 


Ho (the of Monmouth) was brave, gener 
ous, affable, and estremely handsome, constant 
tn Lis friendships, Juré to his word, and. an utter 

. ‘Wanwous. 
‘Life, thought, worth, wisdom, all (0 fou? revolt t) 
Once friends to peace, gone over to the for. 


ENERGY, FORCE, VIGOR. 
ENERGY, in French énergie, Latin 
energia, Greck wipya, {oom evepytw, to 
fica the power of 
producing positive effects, FORCE, ». Zo 
xl, VIGOR, from the Latin vigeo, to 
signifies unimpaired power, or 
hh belongs to w subject in a 
| sound or flourishing state, 
With mapie connected the idea of 
notivity ; with force that of serebllinrs 
yor that of health. Ahergy 
the mind; force and vigor are 
ty of elther body or mind. 
o} freedom comple we 
energy of charactor ; force is & gift 
of nature that may be increased bs see 
‘cise: rigor, both bodily and mental, is an 
niment of youth, but 
‘not always denied to old age. 
Oar 
moar telsstaane wes 
‘cceas seem attainable, dipence i enforced, 


the p 


Theseends th’ ethorral, 
‘Turns from its bottom the r 
Thomson, 
Ko man at the age and eigor of thirty be fond 
‘sapar-phume and ratties. Sowrm, 
ENJOYMENT, FRUITION, GRATIFICA~ 
‘TION, 

ENJOYMENT, fram exjoy, to have the 

joy or pleasure, ‘signifies cither the act 











ENROLL 


A groedy 
who has 
more than 
wa 


phyeioal cbjcsts of deatro: 

‘employed In a moral ape 
Gach tas wich seven iecpeoeae, 
Children and animals never have enough 
food, nor the miser enough maney = it is 


ENROLL ~ 


Hercules was enrllal annong the sos 
the common people are always 

ont ar tae ae ef RRTONy od ym 
ion, 


Re tind ourselves encolied Ja this Beavenly 
and as worm 


requisite to allow suficient tine for every. Hes 


thing that is to be done, if we wish it to 
‘be dono well. 

Joss of honor’s great enough, 

Bred a tna 1 levers, 


me present seldom affords eufletent er 
ploytsent fr the td of an, 


TO ENROLL, KNLUST, OF LIST, LOTS 
TER, RECORD. 


ENROLL, compoanded of en or in and 
gull sents to place in a roll that 


of pay NLIBT, 
compounded mo yieks ae 
put down ina list. REGISTEM, in telat 
comes from regestum, par- 
tie of vregero, signifying to put down 
in writing, RE RECO! ona Latin reveiior: 
compounded of re, back: or again, and 
cors, the heart, siuifies to bring back to 
os heart, or call to mind by # memoran- 
jum. 
Enroll and enlist respect persons only ; | 
parila vostag? persona and things; re 
ts things only. Enrolt ia 
srl applied to the act of inserting | 
an orderly manner into amy 
book; elit ina of 


species 
plicable only to the military. ‘The en 


mont is an act of Tog dh the enlist | ed 
ie voluntary act of an individual. | 
Among the Romans it was the office of | 


ing is 


the censor to the names of all the 
citizens, in order to ascertain thei 
ber, and estimate their propert 


modern times soldiers are mostly raised | , 


by means of enlisting. 


Anclently no man was mffered to abide in King 
Jand above forty days, unless ho were enrolled 
in some tithing or decennary. -KuacksToe. 
‘Tho lords woald, by Mating thelr own servants, 
unde the petilenen of the town to do the 
‘CuanexDos. 


In the moral application of the terms, 
to enroll is to assign a certain place or 





rank; to enilst ig to put one’s self under 
a leailer cat? ‘qnelf to a party. 


The object of rapistering We likewise differs 
from that of enradling : ‘what Is registered 
serres for futare pu ‘and is of per. 
manent ee to society in general; but 
to | what te ‘often serves onl 

ticalar or temporary end. 

bering the people it is neceaty imply 
to exroll thelr names; bat when 

tion to this it was necessary, ax among 
the Romans, to ascertain their tank in 
the state, everything connected with their 
property, that fam ly, and their connec: 
i ‘de reyistered ; #0 In Vike 


‘ernment of the state to register 
marriages, and deaths of every ‘dicen’ 
is manifest, therefore, that what la 


Persons only, 
Fea are enrolled, and that 
for mitts purposes only; but 


register in its proper sense is to 
writing oe to make 
2 f anything, either by writhny 
printing, engraving, or otherwise: 
tering is for some specific and immediate 
purpose; aa lo repsater decrees or other 
proceedings ina court: is for 
general and oftentimes remote purposes), 
to record events in history, 














for anothers superior learning oF abll- 
= AT fe TS Slog 


semaine or ero of kind 


SRR ere bene at cxtoom nite teste 
hom, perhaps, thay never sw before. 
* THLLoTON. 


ESTIMATE, vr. To 
PUTE, ¢. Tb calculate, 
rats, 
fiea to. weigh in the mind, 

‘All these terms mark the mental ope- 
ration by which the sum, amount, or ral- 
wet tags is obtained :' to estimate is to 
obtain the aggregate sum in.one’s mind, 
either by an immediate or a progres 
sive act; to compute is ie ‘obtain the sam 

‘the gradani process iting togeth. 
er items; to rate ar hey ix the relative 
value in one's mind by deduction and 
comparison ; a builder etimates the ex- 
pense of building & honso on a given 
plan; pro prietor af houses eninynutes 
the pr He diminution in the value of 
his property in consequence of wear and 
tear; the surveyor rater the present val. 
ue of lands oF houses. 


Particle of rar, to think, signi 





ETERNAL 
att is niet iy ch voce = 


the means, from despair of success, 
ta thes whe bass at eine aeons 
‘and. Lisle real week (EUpe's 
Ot Homer it mom be very desienibe 
ty know how st wns performed. 


Frum the age of riaheen the life of 
anthor, may be computed. 
‘wo learn and seldomer forget 


Seoner 
‘What erities scorn, than whak they. ey 


DLESS, EVERLASTING. 


(ML fs set above time, the 
time; it ie there- 


"| fore ty a sirun thatite mpply 
g Ggure apply 


although 


end that is endless which has a begin 
ning, but no-end: God sy therefore, wt 
| derma, but not an dian cng: Ceres 
an eteraal state of applies ov 

which awaits all men, according 40 
deodss in this life; bat their jars: or sor- 
rows may be endiea ab regards the pres: 
ent life. ‘That which is endlaw has no 


ING, has neither ieterrap! 
tion: the end/ax may be said of pt 
things; the everlasting naturally: 
into fuurity : hence we speak of 
onde 


Distance immense between the powers 
‘Avorn, efermirh deathlony, at bivioey 
‘And mortal man 1 





EXACT 


Sa heseahee aie visions pevken MLoeDe 
roots are Inid, 
palate Sabie 


‘We mine, 
sabato 
the Tost secare of future Aetroee, 
To mourn w méachies that bs 
Trae ac wep oe ntow ore Stach 
ee eats 
EXACT, in Latin exacts, agence of 


exigo, to drive out, 
ot inp ons ato‘, iets from ce 
"to. weing 


out, marks the Sothes of unusual force, 
In the application, therefore, to exact i to 
demand with force, it is commonly an act 
of injustice; to extort ls to get with vio- 
lence, it is an uct of tyranny. The col- 
lector of the revenue eacte when he jrots 
fiom the jple more than be is author. 
an arbitrary prince extorts 
pol i ‘conquered. subjects whatever he 
eee eatin tree es ae 
ferences, ice, applause, 
miration are exacted: a conf 


While to the Established Church i given that 
Retreat Wterests of re- 


vince 7 pees pe 


Lia ibang 


thiat 0 
sat, not wf lve woud T wish to have | and 
Ale delightful error eatortet from 


EXACT, NICE, PARTICULAR, PU 

EXACT, v, Accurote, NICK, 
niay, is connected with the Gorn 
am, ete,, to enjoy, that is, having a qui 
and discriminating taste. PARTICULAR | 
signifies here directed to a ‘particular | © 
point, PUNCTUAL, from the Latin | 
Pracham, 4 point, signifies keeping to a 
point, 

Bzact ani nice are to be compared 


fe ca ed swiete wor sedis 
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"| duty; refceness and 





EXACT 


At; gmmvetual as to the time and season 
ie sabe It Ly necossary to be exact 
ja Gur accounts ; to be mice ag an artint 
in tho choice and distribution of elo; 
tobe “aa a nuanr Of business, 
the number and the details of merehan- 
disea that are to be delivered out; to be 
in otnerving the hour ofthe day 
iat haa bees Sxed upon, 
ha Mero an 
Heotween us 
‘et doalngy end 


aire tow maney 
minh all ings lve ‘Liove 


Every age a 
life be copegee tn has. tom 
Avia 


ee 


he ere parsleatan i 
cy, haeware | hee Soar ‘scacwe » village 
hatha ao Whe bi 


The trading 0g of mint sate 
a of een tae ‘the dealings of 
Beactnese and Patil are always 
taken in a good sense; thoy designate 
an attention to that which cannot be dise 
penscd with: they form of one’s 
larity aro not 
always taken in the best sense; they 
d ate nn excessive attention to things 
of Inferior importance; to matters of 
taste and choice. Early habits of meth- 
‘od and regularity will make # man very 
ceact in the performance of all bis dutieay 
netwal in his pay 
menta= an over hicres In the observe 
‘ance of mechanical rules often supplicn 
the want of genius; it is the mark of a 
contracted to amuse itself with 
partie bout dreas, 
pearance, furniture, and the 
Rastaniedsermaa cat 


Mad youre meth wth our puro ans, 
And leave me out ont, 

When ore and nice are applied to 
Gr things, the former expresses mote than 
the latter; we speak af un exact resems 
blance, and a nice distinction. The aract 
poiut is that which we wish to reach; 
the nice point i that which it ix difficult 
to keep. 

‘We know not so much at the trie names ot 
either Homer or Virgil, with any axmetiae. 

Wars, 





EXAMINATION 
Piped i idoen deco on oe Be 0 néee patna 


‘Detenser twhilons aye to dle? 


PXAMINATION, SEARCH, INQUIRY, RE- 
SEARCH, INVESTIGATION, SCRUTINY. 
EXAMINATION, ©. 

SEARCH is a variation of acek and seo, 
INQUIRY, ©. To wk, RESEARCH is 
an intensive of search. INVESTIGA- 
TION, from the Latin vestigiom, a track, 

seeking by the tracks or foot- | om 


» from the Latin 


these terms, which all agroe in express 
yan active effort to find out that 


wl 
be y particular effort, 
aiday tema of ings tat ae ops 
‘observation ; a3 to canine the 
Toeuoe eaters ofa person; oF anatom- 
Keli bs een he body: var ina 
close examination into matters thar are 


The body of rman Ts wich & vutject fe sande 
tho utmont teat of eramfection. 
‘Then Maliery We, Yoko boar 
‘could te a | a pets 
ay be mado by putting 
eae always made in| 
© Tuay examine persons | 


into th ion of partons 
ix always done for eome specific and pab- 
parton dgvira of an 
te. plirposed ; a. tite 
i czuminel for the purposn of 
is progress in learning; nn 
in order to asoortaln 
{a person inquire aa to tbo 
its testes oh eines take 
takep, and the like, 
Ite sent Yor Mr. Mortuunt, 
during his late being tn Landon, 
‘CLAREXDOR, 
Ate the seperti onan ot tore. 


Ia the moral application of these 
terms, tho examination is, a3 before, a 
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| verwnce are 
stands | Of the a 
| well deentially 


DON. | TT enjoy the state allotted Seon 
recourches eer Ginturts 


and very stetethy | op 
Conrad Iie whether ne hed se the Bar 





EXAMINE 


won | sorb cote spy 

Youns.| tors which present 

i th ara 
tonded to all points: the 

vorious commination inte that whlah ia 
remote; the & 


ia extended. to 
rics ia doula, 

Mea will Took tne ou tives, and enceardine 
Scare 
our professions. 


ive tuto one Conversations: 
the truth and reality of 
TuLonses. 


1 yo dearth purely for trai lt wi be ne 
ferent to you where you find ‘Buvsm 


A rewcareh is a remote search: an ine 
testigation is w minute ingwiry; a acres 
ting is a strict Learmed 
men of inquisitive tempers make their 
reaearcher into antiquity : strates in. 
Pe doubtfal and gpk rae 

iysicians én the causes 
bt epgeeplin nln Ait 
whont they hold fn suspicion, cuteness 
and penetration are peculiarly requisite 
in making researcher, paticnoe and persé- 

necessary qualifications 
for; a quick discerament 
id the scrufinéser, 
To all-ferior atitroals "tis 
heay'n: 
ir Feat, 
Jevtes. 


We hare divided natital pitlowoy taf the 
sneeaigaian ot Cau, andthe praoto 


Seoan to ted, I make » wa 
peccant isons ave rege me hae 


| No vain 


‘TO EXAMINE, SKANCH, EXPLORE. 


eh eee SEARCH, 
1. Eramination, ~BXPLORE, in Latin ex 
ploro, compounded of ex and ploro, sig. 
hifles properly to burst out, 
These words are here considered as 
iter designate the looking upon places 
‘objects, in onder to get acquainted 
wah em. To cramine expresses a bens 
effort than to search, and U aren 
less than to explore, We examine ol 
that are near; we search those that are 
hidden or removed at a certain distance; 
we oy those that arc nknown or 
very distant, ‘The painter examines a 





EXAMPLE 


fandseape is order to take a sketch of 
it; the betantat sercher after curious 
oe the inquisitive ee plore 

known regions. An author convines 
the books from which he intends to draw 
his anthorlties; the antiquarian searcher 
every corner in which he hopes to find 
& monument of tla he classle 
scholar explores the aud wisdom 
of the ancients, 


Gompare each phrase, exarmide every li 
Weigh every wor, ai ev'ry cought rein. 
Kot thou, nor they shall eearek the thoughts, 
Up ttt the efone recestes of my soul. Porn, 
Hector, he said, ray courage bids ine meet, 


Tis high achievement, and explore tho fleet 
Pore. 


PXAMULE, PATTERN, ENSAMPLE. 


EXAMPLE, in, Latin croptam, vers 

ly changed from exximoutwm and | 
pig ath siguifies the thi 
Framed wowutdig tx Ukeoesn, | PAT 


ENSAMPLE. signifios 
that according to u sample | 


or . 

All these words ore taken a (ad 
which ought mi Ue followed; Dut bs thie ex 

aumple sea lowed generally; the 

git particularly, | es, 

not only as ages what, but how a thing is 
to be done: the former serres as a guide 
to tho Seat ment; the latter to guide the 


empl compra what 
foll avoided ; 


pattern only that which is 

‘ar copied: the wample is a species of 
the word belt employed 

in the polemn atyle, ‘The rzanple 

be presented either im the object itaelf, 

‘or the description of it; the pattern dis- 


ine itzelf most completely In the ob- | 


ject Itself; the enaample exists only in 
the description, ‘Thos who know what 

nt sould dot the example of prac: 
tising it; and those who persist in doing 
wrong nist be made an example to de- 
ter others from doing the same: every 
one, tet his age and station be what it 
may, may afford w pattern of Christian 
virtue; the chil may be a pattern to bis 
Haynie of iiligesee and at flac; 
the cithzen may be a pattern to his fel: 
low-citizens of sobrletr, anid confaemity 
to the Iaws® the soldier may be a pattern 
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EXAMPLE 


of obedience to his cosine} our Sav, 
four has left u# an iyeriics Christian 
fin which we Co to to berate, 
al se cannot 

we acd are etna 
Tin oa eee 
‘Titi command, ws ot enn et 


The of writing, ws Bee 
wn a any ethee ok depend 


Giga 


em, eka, thas. ouat thet vorean. ray th, 


poet by eters death eauaweple ake. 


} EXAMPLE, PRECEDENT. 
| EXAMPLE, v, Beampl, PRBCE- 
} DENT, from the Latin precedes, preced- 
1%, signifies by distinction that Preset 

a which is entitled to motice. 
| chess terms apply to that which may oe 
pope pes Lhe cieg > 
is commonly present or before our 
rua paeapritalea biprecerte something 
5 the exam y derive ite author 

ity from the individual; the 

acquires its sanction” front) time ‘ahd 
sane consent; we are Jed by the 
+ we copy the we aro 


Fhe former fa private and often m pas: 
tial affair; the Intter is a publio and of- 
ten a national concern; we quote exam 
lei iveratae, and In 


‘Atte revolution they threw = 
every cireamsrance which might 
‘atau for any fature departure 
had then sett 


PXAMPLE, INSTANCH, 


EXAMPLE (o, Kornple, pattera) refers 
in this ence to the tog. INSTANCR, 
froin the Latin inato, signifies that which 
| stands or serves a8 a neten 
The example is sot t maya of 
illustration or instruction; the fastance 
ia ndduced by way of evidence oF proof. 
| Bret instance Tiny Serre’ wt at eximne 
‘, but every example is not an imatance, 
(¢ ezumple consists of moral or intel. 
lectual objects; the éhatance consists of 
actions only, or of what serves a8 a 
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ts by furnishing therm with e- 
As ‘hat is laid down; 


phe ge an ancient Get unfold, 
A great eum, Arann from mes of 6, 


EXCELLENCE 


sense than suas: the Dutch 

Talane formerly ie eae Bugiols i in 
painting; one person may avrpass an 

othe in braves ot hi n thing ae 

one’s expectati 

ing. arts, or arms; 

each other in feats of 

ccTils eaden and arte wberein they seca ot 
Dryden often kart oe as aod Pe 


‘Pore, | never falls telow 


ailing Sestomcos may te promced froin good 
‘that clrildrea actually suck in rr 
passions and depraved inclinations of 


The derivatives excessive and ‘eater 
have this obvions distinction between 


emi | them, that the former always siguibice 


TO EXCEED, ¥XCEL, SURPASS, TRAN- 

SCEND, OUTDO. 

~ sage ee cexcedo, Te 

of ex an to pass out of 

Lear the line, is the general term, 

"ASS, compounded of sr, over, and 

is one ena ‘of excooding. “EX- 

fen compounded of e and eet, to lift 
‘oF move over, is another species. 

_Rereed ix applied mostly to things in 
the sense of going beyond in measure, 
eee qwerty, and quality; one thing 

Sere a 
any other dimensions; n, person's suc- 
eens er his expectations, 


by any other 
Tisrony oF IxLAxD NaviaaTIOn 


Tt is taken either in an indifferent or 
Dad sense, particularly in regard to per- | 
bel exceeds his instructions, | 

we due measure, | 


cree ornins ararice erweod 
fuisnetgthore routed abot him eet 
Wanurn, 


| 
To ered and reryanse signify to exceed, 
orbe superior in that which is good, To 
anette weed with reference to all 
persons gencrally, as a person strives to 
zee = to verges is uscd It rogand ta par- 
ticular objects, a¢ to merpass another in 
any trial of skill, 
‘Tom the Ring! Wow much thy years ancet 
Jn arts of counsel, and tn speaking well, Pore. 


eat tn native d\enity rurpowd. 
Bete and tnadorssd she pleara ths more 


sae ca npc 





Healer objects, it 1s more’ general fn 


Se eae 
J and the latter im it 
where it is oni to exeead : he who 
fs habitually excessive In any of his indul- 
neea must bo insensible to the excel 
lence of & weinperate Tife, 
Dark with excess re light thy skirts appear, 
Minrom. 
ro cat 


‘The more closely the 
government are (is) exaint 
their excellences appear. 


TRANSCEND, from trans, beyond, and 
seendo or sennde, to climb, siguities te 
climb beyond; and OUTDO, that 1, to 
do out of the onlinary course, are partis 
lular modes of excelling or exceeding. Tha 
‘genius of Homer transcends that of al- 
most every poct; Hellogabalus outdid 
every other emperor in extravagance. 

i 
Pye t pe ae eat a mighty yar. 
“Deron 


‘The fast and crowning tmtance of our 
ur erie i pas fr thea Yor by ths a 
man would fain to ut ‘Bourn. 


EXCELLENCE, SUPERIORITY. 


EXCELLENCE is un absolute term; 
SUPERIORITY isa relative term; many 
may have excellence In the same 
but they must have superiority im ditt 
ent degrees ; tuperiority is often 
or , but in many eases the 

ied to different objects. There ix 
a moral excellence mttainable by all who 
have the will to strive after it; but there 
fa an Intellectual and physical superiority 
which is above the reach of our wishes, 
and is granted to a few only, 
ase envy withers at another's j 


‘And hates that aacelfence tt ean redch: 
“Twowses 





EXCESS 


‘To be able to Benet others ia m cxeition of 
freedom ant repertortty Tesoro, 


RXCRRS, KUPRIVLUITY, REDUNDANCY. 


EXCESS is that which excceds soy 
measure; SUPERFLUITY, from 
to flow over; ‘and KEDUN- 


and 
DANCY, from redunds, to stream back | t 


or over, ab exces of & good 
Ineasure, “Wemay have an <rorne of beat 
‘or cold, wet or dry, when we have more 
than the ordinary quantity ; but we have 
8 mperflly of provisious when we have 
morw wo want, Erevan is applicable 
w er object; bat Speeite. and redun 
dancy are species the former 


a le in w particular manner to that | ‘0! 
wich ban otect of oar dies and | 


to matters of ‘expression or 
feeling. We may have an fa 
pority or adversity ; a euperstuity of 
and» redundancy of 


a panes 


wants pater ta 
ont their axpenttuttics on plesure, Jauxsox, 


‘The defect oF redundtance of & syllable might 
be easily covered iu the recitation. Trawurrr. 


EXCESSIVE, Shioteeare, ixtmurer- |" 


‘T. EXCBSSIVE io beyond meaaut 
the IMMODERATE, from modus, 

or measure, is without measure 
TEMPERATE, from tempus, 

term, a that which Is pot kept withi 


weak in the hing which exceeds any 
given point: the tmmoderate lies in the 
passions which range to a. boundless 
extent: the lies in the will 
which is under no control. Henco we 


speak of un execsrive thirst physically | For 


consiilered : an énunoderate ambition or 
lust of power: an intemperate indulgence, 
an intemperate warmth, E-zcemsive aulmits | 
Of degrews; what is excverive may exceed 





use of wine will mpidiy 
tat She en of hi wh 
the exces: intemperate Use 
will proceed by « more gradual bu 
sare process to his ruin. 


Whe knows not the lara tah athens every 
sceariee\ndalgence i Pleasare? 


‘and ambitioas, 

farorte ate. ‘Wh thems W arity to tan 
He faptatons ate oa then EpRd 
fits and imagined merits, 


Let no wantonness 
plianee with the Nmssmparate 
ever betray you Into profane sallien, 


TO EXCHANGE, BANTER, TRUCK, 
MUTE. 


ig. To BARTER (v. To 
8 is — of 
another, — 


| comnsten the punishment of death for 
that of banishment. 


Pleasure can be exeNanged only toe pleasate, 


Sere mana vita ‘0 Serer iraD rbot 
for inere. 
Show al her secrets of housekeeping, 

‘candles how she frucke ber dripping. 

This a the meanure of comanndetieg Juste 
eat Ht Jatin, wich a m cxchange of 
ings prostate for ti table. 

ne Tec Tarot 





EXONERATE 


simply the eveet ; 
Sree 
known to him, When we of an 
exit, we think only af the place left; when 
we speak of a wé think of the 
place gone to: ce uunboliewer may talk 
of bia xi; the Cristian tnost commonly 
speaks of his dgnrrture, 
‘There are no ideas strike more foreil 

—_ imaginations than those whieh Seiad 


yin rections upon the arvte of great and ex- 
collont muon, ‘Sten. 


Our Savionr prescribes faith {n himself as a 
speci reenely ajaioat that tevutle which foe 
‘tase the mine his diaeipies upon hv apres 
hension of his departure from thei, 

‘Tuueron. 


TO BXONEMATE, RXCULFATE. 


EXONERATE, from onus, a burden, 
signifies to take off tle b 
ghurge or of quilt; to 

& fault or blame, is 
orn the blame: the first is the act of an- 
other; the second ix one's own uct: a 
ézonerate him upon whom a chai 
Jain, or who has the load of guilt; me 
outrdelres when there is any dan- 

gee of being blamed: circumstances may 
sometimes tend to exoqerate; the expla- 
nation of some person is requisite to ce 
culpate: in a case of dishonesty, the ab- 
wence of an individual at the moment 
when the act was committed will alto | 

thor exmerate him from suspicion ; it 

fruitless for any one to attempt to a 
culpate himself from the charge of faith- 
Tessness who i detected in conniving at 
the dishonesty of others, 


1 entreat your lordships to consider whether 


there ever was a witness Lroacbt before a court 
oCJustioe who bad stronger motives to give trall- 
mowry 10 8 defentant 1 the porpove of 
exoneriting Mimmelt, Save Tata. 


Lord Ciarendon svat ltnde ta hee snoilpie- 
Mon ofthe sharet, whauoever It was, “hat be 
‘on oa ‘extraordin mer, 
Sed an ettrsteinery hg Paysase. 


EXPEDIENT, wsOURCK. 

Tuk EXPEDIENT ‘is an artificial 
means; the RESOURCE is & natural 
means: a canning man is fruitfal in a 
pedients; a fortanate man abounds in 
remurcee: Robinson Crusoe adopted er- 
ery rapedient in order to prolong his ex- 
istence nt a time when his resources were 
at the lowest ebb. 
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EXPERIENCE 


Wher there happens to be anything rldkewlois 
i Ve for the 
ye ae expedient owner 
‘of the revotution, 


Since the seceanplishment 
Weeos fas treet exey veloares Ween 


EXPEDIENT, YI, 
EXPEDIENT, from the Latin expedio, 
to get in readiness for a given oceution, 


cortain di of _necexsit 
fron elreurasiancoe: DHT o. #1)for the 


purpose, signifies ‘amply an ageeement 
tat to, the circumstances: 


with, or sui 

what is 

is alld fore what i fit 

ee eae paths 

a thing depen 

‘upon the outward elreumstances a 

new i determined by w moral ru 

iy t not to do that which i 

ent» it is disgraceful to do'that i 

unit: {ti expedient for bim who wishes 

to prepare for death, occasionally to take 

an account of his life; it is not ft for 

him who ix about to dic to dwell with 

anxiety on the thitgs of thiiy life, 
‘To far tho greater nusber. it 1s, 


sient that ‘they shout Dy pot 
‘of duties be resewed free the 


because it 
wi Het ee 


Y sape 
ray ote 


siete Ribs poole 
‘Nor will be tam’ and mended by the plang 


EXPERIENCE, EXPERIMENT, FRIAB, 
TEST. 


XPERIMENT, from 
experior, compounded of # 0° ¢ 
perio or pario, sigvities to bring forth, 
that is, the thing beonght to light, or the 
act of bringing tolight. TRIA 

‘the act of frying, from éry, in Latin fenfo, 
Hebrew fur, to explore, examine, soateh, 
PROOF signifies cither the act of proving, 
from the Latin probe, to male goed; or 
"| the thing made good, proved to be good: 
TEST, from testie, a witness, is that which 
serves as evidence, or from the Ttatian 
fas testo cuppet in whe metals are 
tied. 

By all the actions’ implied in these 
term, we endeavor to arrive, at a sot 
tainty respecting some unknown partion 
lar: eapetone Is that wich haa Deen 

is the thing to be 
7 experience is certain, a8 it is w de 
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will | to. 


therefore, » 
cof words. 


EXPRESS 


EXPRESS, DECLARE, SIGNIFY, TES: 
‘TIFY, UTTER. 
Aut thew terms are taken in the 


hy o alguity' 
bring out Uy a, partealse efor is the 
general term To DEOLABE (v. To de 
} sarehand the other terms, Rorhees 

expressing, varying in the man- 
ner and mstances of the action. To 
cepres is the simple act of communica 
tion, resulting from our circumstances 
43 pois ita; to declare is to 


clearly and openly, A peréon mny ez 


‘| pret his opiaions to an individual, but 


to declare is to make clear ov known to 
several, We 


‘dotie 1 | direetly: we 
| since foidly, 


‘TO EXPOSTULATE, REMONSTRATE. 
EXPOSTULATE, from postulo, to de- | 
ignifice to demand reasons for a 
(ONSTRATE, from monatro, 
signifies to show reasons against 


mand, 

tanto, 

a thing, 
We ezportulate in a tone of authority; 

v8 remonatrate in a tone of complaint 

Te who passes a censure, ani 

claims to be heard ; he who remonstrates 

His caso and requests 


id 


3 ho who is deaf to the renon 

‘of bia friends is far gone in folly; 

epextelation is mostly on matters of 

Personal interest ; the may 

a le a on matters of propri- 

Scythian ambassadors exposte. 

it wth Aleaander alot is freon 

their country ; ichard expostie | 

lated with Wat Tyler on the subject of 
ty i subject 


i 5 Ariabenes n 
i Xerxes on tho folly of hia projected 
invasion, 
With the hypeceite it & oot my bmsiness at 
lit ba. ‘Joussox. 


‘Present to rfl 
hare been bat 1 ita tine conversant ith 


Ap tho Supremo taing has expressed, mid, wx 
te Serpe bie Hes ere hen 
“express Ueir ideas tn books, Aur, 
On tim canfer the Post's sered name, 

‘When lta relee Saitaces en towns Same 
USO. 


Words, looks, gestures, or movements 
serve to express; actions and things may 
sometimes deelare: somotines we cannot 
express our contempt {tt Ro strong a mane 
‘her as by preserving a perfect silence 
when we are required to speak; an act 
of hostility on the part of a nation is us 
ch a dedaradion Ol wae ok: 035 at 
ezpresed in positive terms. 
Thus Roman youth derie'd from ruin Troy, 
tn ds 
rode rhymes erprese inate Say, 


cortait de ’ 
Se ee 


Th’ uneert 
‘What the ta 


To 


‘press voostly in positive terms ; we may 
Hnify iw any tanner, ether Uy looks oF 
words, 

Translating will give you 


stock, of 
soar mind 





ret ine ‘im 
Sith very beaniitil eas tant 
of See 


‘a happy tnaunee 
‘expressed toe Raaper Weawor, 








and 


EXTRANEOUS 
In the moral and extended 2 


fabroties tay avg careaden fol" ea' Gey 


Pore. | can, and someti¢nes farther than ix eon 


wonts may be applied 
with this Aatinetion 


fa ald to extend in ite or 
aaa bsetir is only said | 


Os rast acter Sy ibe pall 
At which may be either oxpress- 


ed or ; aa tho road extends many 
{it will’ not reach 80 far, i. 6, a8 
Gudities oe other object implied. 


‘This Mitte spot of exreh. you atand ay 
Ye-more toe tha the ectendec pal 
Of my great fathee’s Kin 

Bana hn Stor tur ended and id ck 
‘Gather, sits ADDI, 


Persons extend things, na one extends ‘on. 


boundary, etc; persons or things 
feather: uroalet a place; a 


ound no sooner restch’d their ears, 
(Mey quivedlsnioe'd their fears. 


A 


{fo tong alleys bleh did not rected ot 


venient, 

Yor whlle the toundiess theme extends our 
thong, 
thowkand thousand roliing years aro 


| Life's span forbids us to «tend one cares, 
Sie woramsk ons hopes beyett Seg rome” 


One reashes a certain age, or one reach- 
}es a goal; tho understanding reaches an 


| object of contemplation, 


‘the other go beyond it. 
‘TO EXTRNUATE, PALLIATR. 


‘ian from 
row 


i# rather tho € of circumstances: to 

 ealleiatn the omen as Se See 

ual, Ignorance in the offeuder may serve! 
extewuation of bin guilt, al 


i “lain 
it 
it 


that 


whieh they were calculated to produce, 


Savage endexvored to anten Wrte the feet (of 
faring killed Sinctair, by orgtng the anddennees 
‘the whole action, SoUNHON, 


Mons. St. Rvromond has endeavored to pallé 
rte Che superctitions of the Roman Catholic relige 
AvDises. 


| EXTRANKOUS, EXTHINHC, FORKION. 


EXTRANEOUS, compounded of exter. 
ont of 








Srv of the mind, it may be em; 

Sal mt te 

in peal nests, ote, 

Ar pela! tofers to he oes 
ure of consumption, it a3 
other ieee than’ world 

af to’ be prodigal of one's time, trbaeate, 

strength, and whatever ie near and dear 

Soleteleh ay be deat ont witiods re 

jealt out without re- 

iderthetr alae us to be dawink of 


cae's iments by scattering them in- 
Senate ly. | Profuse may be applied | C8 


tay be given in superabun- 
dee, but mostly in goo or indifferent 


nto bis petitions to hi cr 
sgtgatmrnaate maine i 


live, who for their. seauert ome pri 
Tofihting elds were srotago ot 
Beet, 


arias he inte van is Larek reg 

‘2 syeewls, 

Clcero was 

og the anclesits sid hin 
ABDIWON, AFTER PLOTARCE. 


‘moat Uberally prrafteae in. Pouca 


EXTREMITY, EXTREME. 


er is used in the proper or 
the liuproper sense; EXTREME In the 
Redes s ve pak of nerves, 
‘of a line oF an avenue, the extremity 
istresa, but the extreme of the fashion, 
Th the moral sense, extremity is applicable 
to-the outward circumstances ; cxreme to 
‘the opinions and conduct of men: in mat. 
ters of dispute between individuals it Is 
a-happy thing to guard sgainst coming 


has respect to the dia. e 





paib ita In heir Pemortanceleal betes 
sons that are favorable to ther, 
Anothier Flora there of boliier hues 
Pays ofer Ge Beldoy aod showers wich spden, 
Reuberant spring. Twaaon, 


On whose Zain half conceal’, 
athe a fall’ coda fo 
iu green scales, the crocesdile extends, 


Tn the moral snplietonseelreneys 
intellect i often attended wi 
ambition that is inomipetitial bots i 
the happiness and advancement of: Hs 


one. of te tte gett its 


F, 


PABLE, TALE, NOVEL, ROMANCE. 


FABLE, in Latin, from for, to 
speak or tell, and TALE trom to. tlh 
both designate as of narration 5 
NOVEL, from the Italian novella, is an 
extended fale; ROMANCE, from tho Ital- 
inn romunzo, i a wonderful fale, or a tale 
of yosels, ath ot es eee 
in former times. 


octane ae emai 











FACTOR 


Factions is an epithet. to characterize 
tho tempers of ters} snditiows character. 


S| allo, to deceive, 


government ; 
acditious man attempts to excite others, 
and to provoke their résistance to estal- 
shed authority > eye eer 


ald 


FAILURE 


TO pee FALL SUORT, BE DEPICIRNS, 


"AIL, in French faidir, German, et, 

jun tee he eest mpinciic the Latin 
rapa, to fall or d Te fal ars 

to or deeny. 

tie redult of aetioas oF elton  Bersan 
‘fails in bis undertaking: FALL SHORT 
esguate ether the revlt of actions ot 
‘the state a ; person falls fort 
ih saan inhi acct the 


falls. abort of the expectation : to 
BEDI ‘FICIENT marks only the state or 


— aualty of objec 


Seasiab se irtoxetinees abgeentin om 
of the people. The Roman tribunes were 
in general little better than facetious dom- 
agogues ; auch, in fact, as abound in all 
republica: Wat Tyler was « seditious dis- 
turber of tho peace. Factious is mostly 
lied. 9 fninidaale; seditious We em 
for bodies of men: hence we 
speak af a factious nobleman, & seditions | 
multitude, 


speed ok tha. Bere Do, $78 acnong: 2 


eat nde en to whieh 


h ao ers 
Ssopalrd. by any private antaemduct of factions 


Fras contra ty he minty) a mere 


Su era dna aetoa. “Bese 


FACTOR, AGENT. 


Tnovon both these terms, according to 
their origin, imply « maker or doer, yet, 


at present, they have a distinct signi. 


ion; the wort FACTOR is used in a 
limited, and the word AGENT in a. gen. 
eral sense: the factor only buys and sells 
on the account of others ; the agent teans- 
acts every sort of business in general: 
merchants, and manufacturers employ 

abroad to dispose of goods trans: 
mitted; lawyers are frequently employed 
as ‘agents in tho receipt and payment of 
money, the transfer of cetates, and vari- 
bus other pecuniary concerns. 


sp Thett (the Puritane) Gerotion serred all shore 
rument vs thelr wrarkee, a a factor 
Srunaersapekt tee corto ore, 


eeearerectialinn lndeed, were then formed trom 


ineet applicatjan to the French reei« 
ernie Spender Gade 4 





of knowing how to apply their abilities; 
men our expectations are Emmoderate, 
i wot surpristg four euocene fal 
short of our hopes and wishes: there is 
nothing: in which 
selves to be more 


‘wostly employed for thi moral conueh 
the | the latter for the outward behavior; 
hence a man is said to fail itt his at, 
in the discharge of his obligutions, in 
performance of a penne! and it Nike: 
but to be deficient in politeness, in atten 
tion to his friends, in hia address, in his 
manner of entering » room, and the like. 


1 would not sling tough, bt instruct 
41 sometimes ft in this yout, whet ay wits 
ceases fo be inatractive, tt stall herer erase £9 ta 
“innocent ‘ADIMSOM, 


‘While all ereation ane the pow'r divine, 
Is it d¢fetent im the main design? JERE 


FAILURE, PAILING, 


FAILURE (+. To fail) bespeaks the 
action, or the eas ection; a 
FAILING is the habit, or the habitual 
failure: the former is sald of our un- 
Wertakings, the latter of our total char 
acter. Finlure is opposed to success ; a 
failing to a perfection: tor 

must be prepared for faifwrren in. his 

er os lee ne 
bis projects; the result of which de 
pends upon contingencies that are abore, 
human control, With our failings, Lowe 











Europe with Aftie in hls firme shall 
‘Hut either sore hie roomy tail easane. 
Addison, when the 


Topo doutaless 
putaion of thee wis hes brought them 20, 


fetter with the teapect. due loa ma whowe a0 | 
Hes were acknowledged. Jounsow. | 


How doth tt please aod Alf the memory 
‘With deeds of brave rewmon, while on each hand 
Miatorio urns and breathing statues rise, 

‘And speaking: tmsts, 


‘Davors. | | 


Fume way be applied to any: object, 


Kool, bad, or indifferent; reputation ix 
applied only to real eminence in some 
department; renown is e 
extraordinary men and brilliant exploits 
‘The fane of a quack may bo spread 
among tho ignorant multitude by means 
of @ lucky cure; the reputation of a phy- 
sician rests upon his tried skill and 
known experience; the renown of a gen- 
eral is proportioned to the magnitude of 
His acblevementa, 


loyed only for | rome 


= character either of @ person or a 
ng; it will be good ‘or bad, 
to circumstences ; the fame of our Say. 
jour’s miracles went abroad th 


vague, 9 
confing ¢0 the temper of the ties ‘and 
the nature of the events; every bartle 
‘gives rise to a thousand rumors: the Ader 
say serves for Information or instruction, 
and is seldom so tncorzect as it i# tamil: 


worlds, whereof sa Fifty 
{in heav'a, that he ére Yong 
‘Miurox, 
os any ran may tale in Sinputing 
e which Lnever spoke, and whut credit 
such rey 


“For-w 

‘The ont of bearing, 
Speake? 

What influence can smother have aver a dasgh~ 

tor, from whose example the danghter ean only 

Wave Aectrany tenotitn? RICHAROROS. 


FAMILY, NOUSH, LINKAGE, RACE 


hich of yon will top 
when Wind ruNeor 
SWAKAPEARE. 





Forme ts like a river that 
hat oro Nght 


Deareth up thingy 
alry, and drowneth, 


ADS | 


Invrsioxs of men, aceonling to setae 
rule of relationship or connection, is the 








FAMOUS 


{s circulated among all runks and orders 
of mon. CELEBRATED signin Iter 
ly kept in the momory by a edldiration or 
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FANCIFUL 


fo martiad 
(on tld'on fot und te emonntel bees 


ionsorial, Aa Ms applouhla to that wich | matastt ent ease 


ee poi tiarally peered 
signifies literal 
‘of a name, and a atl ile to meibes 
Geshe atmdiarey 
of . 
fics literally what bas or gives a lustee ft 
applicable to to whatever confers dignity, 
mus is a term of indefinite imj 
it conveys of itself frequently neit! 4 
honor nor dishonor, since tt ls employ 
ed indifferently a4 an epithet for tg 
praiseworthy or otberwieo; it i8 the oul 
‘one of these terms which may be used in 
bad sense. The others rise in a grad- 
ually good sense. The celebrated is found- 
ed upon merit and the display of talent 
in the arts and sciences; it gains the sub- 
ject respect: the is founded 
upon the ion of rare or extraordi. 
nary qualities, upon successful exertions 
ad ‘at wecordance with public opinion ; 
aga peek house ‘or glory to the sub. 
is founded upon those 
ied fallen which not only render one 
known but distinguished ; it insures re- 
gard and veneration, A person may be 
Famous for his eccentriciti 
a an artist, a writer, or & player; re | 


amened as n warrior or a statesman; Wl |! 


lustriows as a prince, a statesman, or a | 
prerias 


‘The said of Orleans, who was | 


the oy eel and’ idolized oy 

is equal both 
on ‘There are Pek ee thors 3 woes | 
to censure, even in that 


by the perusal of their exploits, gi 
birth to & race of modern heroes not in. 
ferior to themselves. Princes may sbine | 
in thelr lifetime, but they cannot render 
themselves idluutrious to posterity except 
by the monuments of goodness and wis. 
dom which they leave after ther, 


Gought tan agreeable, change to have my 

ahmaea diverted from the greatent among the 
lous heroes, £0 the most famous 

sspong the real and ving Spe 

White 1. wus in this learned body I sppilies 

seit With so. much arate to my mules, (hal 
thers are very few ited Dooks elthior it 
the learned or modern tongues which I sm not 
Apresox. 





‘Acquainted with, 


WHIMSICAL cither like a 
whin, or havlee Tanita CAPRE 
COUR, baring 
Finciful and fantastical are both em 
plored for persons and things; sehiaa 
eal and enpricions are mostly ecnplored 
for persons, or what is personal. 
Sul ie said of thar shi rg i 
ihe taste or judgment ; fa id 
of ne which violates all propriety, 
well as regularity: thestormet searieae 
sist of a simple deviation from rule; the 
latter is something extravagant, A pers 
yon may, os ion te be advan- 
see fanciful, altho ean ney 
er tp Efe but to his hyper 
Lively fain will be He ed the 
choice of thei peben ocean or equi: 


quently renders’ prota fantastical tn their 
ell as their dross. 


‘Thro is something very aublime, though very 
uta Pins dasecgtion of the 
erat Me le body, and Ha ie 


5 celebrated | Page: 


herole Poesy, till tow, 
Abe some, fimeaafce fry dan 8d 


respects errors of temper, oF frregular- 
ities of feoling. The fancifial does not 
| necessarily izoply instability ; but the ea 


rae exeledes the iden of fixedness, 
fanciful by attaching a. reality 
to that she only passes in one's own 
mind; one is wokimsieal in the inventions 


| of the faneys one is expricions by acting 


and jadging withont rale or vason ko 
that which admits of both. . 


‘The English ate naturally fencifel 
5! Axetcs, 





a5 


‘itself about things 
‘heir uaturo ; but the 


wtray. The fancy is busy in dreams, or 


when the miid is in « disordered state; | 


but the posed to act 
when the Intellectual powers are iu full 
play. 

Iierees Gory ectiva ts vais leookys has nares 
wan Piney, ‘Anion, 


ee 
Tares them. 


Sea osm 
a 
rhae nike ae a 


sedi Zany is employed on light and | 


thls ‘fare present to the 
jon soars above all 
from the 


fetoet ab Saga 


of matter into the world of spi 
from time present to the time to come, 


“whatever be hile stject, Mitton never fas ta 
fll the éomniyénation ‘Jomssone 

A milliner or mantua-maker may em- 
ploy hee faney in the decorations of a 
cap or gown ; but the poet's émagination 
dephits everyiing gran Brent ‘everything bold, 
and everything remote. 


cheat 
Sp Tar ooo? Cxxxe, 
ihc agen 
the ehlders ad at once luflame and chasten 
the dmagiastion, 


ts, | 





Sramsz. | 


Lue 
i 


Fi 
i 


he cand fe, hears 
| ert ri, ad 


FAI, PROVISION. 
FARE, from the German. 


Thess terms are alike employed for 
§ epee te concerns of life, and may 
either be used In the limited sense for 
the food one procures, or in general for 
whatever neceséaty or convenience is iro- 
cured: to the term fare in annexed the 
‘idea of accident ; provivion includes that 
of design: a traveller on the Continent 


“must frequently be contented with hum- 


ble fare, unless he bas the precaution of 
carrying his propisions with him, 


| This night, at lowst, with me 
night, ma forget you 


Cus and cream, sal Sour 


ait eee 
treat, Inerurt nd neat, 
the flare stan. 


FAWLER, HUSTANDMAN, AGRICULT~ 
UREST, 


PARMER, from the Saxon feorm, food, 
signifies ono managing «farm, or cul- 
tivating the ground for a subsistence: 
HUSBANDMAN ia one following few 
bandry, that is, the tillage of land by 
‘manual labor; the farmer, therefore, 
conducts the concern, and the Amsband. 
woe labors under hist direction: AGRI 
CULTURIST, from the Latin ager, n field, 
and colo, to till, signifies any ohe engaged 
in the art of enltivation. oe farmer is 
always a practitioner; the 

may be a mere theorist: the farmer fol- 





only promise future, a 
contingent edrantages. 

‘To check this phacue, the skiifal | 
Anil biasing straw before luis ‘That al} is vanity, aind life a dream. 


An improved and improving ayricwltare, 
waek ee oy trices aire PATIGUR, WEARINESS, LASSITUDE. 
“(helene lanedeshtes nandia ap | FATIGUE, from the Latin fatigo, that 
Who, for another year, dig, plough, sed ssw. 4, fatin, abundantly or powerfully, and 

Dexaxt. | ago, to act, or agite, to 

OF VASHION, OF QUALITY, OF DIs- | 20. se WEARERS aha? lain fad 
‘queitalive of esr, marks a chee: 
nued cause, LASSE 





able superiority, whether 
fice, or pre-eminence in. 

and merchants, though né 

ity, may, by their mode of living, 

of fashion ; and by the office they hold | 
in “the state, they may likewise be men 
Of distinction. 


‘such trades 
Tend en pase Sram ; 
m sera 
‘Th sincle drees ofa lady of quadity is ofien | petitioner who attends in. the ante- 
the product of hundred climes, ‘Anonoy, | chamber of a great 
It behoares men ef distinction, with their | doomed to suffer wear 
geoee and me wo yrasio ove. the — to drag through the «hal 
mis ib such. a inanner as lo check anything | nous writings of a dull aathor. 
at Tena t0 the veeraption of manners. | tude is the consequence of a .tistempered 
a syatem, sometimes brought on bya ex 
PASTIMIOVS, SQUEAMISI, cess of fatigue, sometimes by sickness, 
FASTIDIOUS, in. Latin fustidtonss, | amd frequently by the action of the ex 
from fastws, pride, signifies proudly | ternal air, 





Diletta ans diguatn'su saphena seve 


FAVORABLE, PROPITIOUS. 


otros may be applied to 
Aibees sos a a similar distinct 1: what- 
posed to.us, and. seconils 


Ages servea Our purpose, 
+ Whatever efficaciously pro: 


“opp carries ten ond of 


j but it is said to be 
ave ‘rapidity of our passage: 
any 
—_ have, 


great purpose of our own, 


our aries be wiabed 

[xLMoTn’s LETTERS OF CICERO. 
Hat ant ate tr me 
FEARFUL, DREADFUL, FRIGHTFUL, 

THEMENDOUS, TERRINEN, TERRIFIC, 

HORRIBLE, orn. 

FEARFUL hore signifies full. of that 
hich causes fare (y, Alarm); DREAD, 
FUL fall of what causes. dread (rp 

J; FRIGHTFUL, full of what 


prekension) 
TREMENDOUS 


arisen 
\a Sar more 


9 | tempest 1 
sequences. 


‘She wept the terrors of the, wate, 
‘Too oft; alas? the ‘runsenng rer rere 


saris oe 


PH Ail caorclona seh bi torture inte 


‘And dae‘st thou threat to soateh 
Due to the deeds of many « drew 


at of te ti of the airdigs penatci ie 

tremendows, untorined spectre, ji 
torrtfe tee tau any ‘which ‘cree 
set overpowered the inaxination 7" 


‘Deched s oad ehh or the ‘mournful fed, 
‘Wor her brood shoulders hangs his Aorrid shield. 


YEAST, BANQUET, CAROUSAL, ENTER- 
TAINMENT, TREAT, 
As FEASTS, in tho religions sone, 
"907 are always days of leis 
frequently of public 
feo ‘has been applied to ai 
for the purposes of pleasure: this is the 
idea common to the signification of all 
these words, of which feast seema to be 
the most goneral ; and for all of which it 
may frequently be substituted, although 
they have each distinct soba 





) o¢ apxprediension 
which causes fre. | tended with pomp and state; it 


fest convans the iden merely of onjo: 
ment: BANQUET is « splen fo a 
aterm 





IFEAST 


of noble use, iy adapted to po- 
il the Migh siyle: CAROUSAL. ta 
ery anil the she L, 


tosicate, feast: 
TAINMEN and ‘TPREAT eonrey the idea 
of hospitalicy, 


slothe 
2a fe re tae in pea 


yi re (rah en trata 


‘Thin Avcariiae 
Ti nhc mae 
Sm, 


could not bet, smile at the account that was 


‘Sing inp praise in sceain 
Freed ot ioe with ogee ioe. Sern 
FEAST, FESTIVAL, HOLIDAY. 

FEAST, in bree 


and HOLIDAY, as the words themselves 
denote, have precisly the same meaning 

in hee original sense, With thin ame 
ence, that the former derives its ie 


saan | Christianity in its reformed states 


Lerress or Cickno. 


Feast, entertairanent, and treat are taken 
ina more extended sense, to express ot 
er pleasures besides those of the table: 
feat retains its signification of a vivid 
pleasure, such ae voluptuaries derive from 
delicious vinnds ; emfertainment and treat 
retain the idea of being ranted by way 
‘of courtesy: we speak of a thing as be-|' 
ing a foo or high delight; and of a per- 
s00 contributing to one's entertainment, 
or giving one a trent. To a benevolent | 
tind the spectacle of an afficted man re. 
Tieved and comforted Sen foot 
ardent in the pursult Knowledge, an 

well-stocked library is a 

men of a happy temper 
give and receive eitérfsiament with equ 
facility; thoy afford entertminment to th 


bs by the easy cheerfulness which | . 


rt to everything around them ; 
they in iehue ike masnor derive entertainment 
from everything they see, oF hear, or ob- 


On particular occasions ; it depends on 
the relative eireumstances and tastes of 
the giver and receiror; to one of a mu- 
sical tum one may give a freat by invit- 
ing him to. musieal party; and to one 
‘of an intelligent torn it seill bo equally w 
treat to bo of the party which consists of 
the enlightened and coaversable. 


| from heathenish superstition, the tal 
owes its rise to the estal 
‘A. featt, it the Christin sense of the 
word, is applied to every day which ty 
regarded as rected, and observed with 
ticular solemnity, oer aoe 
‘or, according to its modern 
thography, a Aoliday, is simply a da . 
which ordinary business 
among the Roman Catholles, there 
imny days which are kept holy, apd conse: 
-quently by them dene thated feasts, which 
| in the English reformed church are oaly 
| obserred as ho or days of exemyp- 
| tion from public bai + peal ; arthia pana 
| tion are the saints* lays, on which the 
| public offices are shut: an the other hand, 
(Christmas, Eaater, and Whitsuntide are 
regarded in both churches more ax feasts 
| than as holidays, There are, therefore, 
many. fenats where there are no 
aoe many Aolidays where thery are BO 


Pink. 1 proriie elt atte stags 


Hy paar, 
Lay te bew anise or aaus and  falaclags. 


Ithappen'd on 4 summer's holiday, 
‘That to the green-wood shade he ‘took Me way. 
Devas, 
A feast {4 altogethor sacred: a holiday 
‘naa Trequontly nothing sacred in tty not 
even in its cause; it may be a 
onlinary transaction, the act of an indie 





vidual: a feativad has always cither nase 
cred or a Serious object, A feast is kept 





FEELING 
Ax the senuation denotes 


net of. te distors from forting auty | 
in appli ; the torn yao most 
adapted 1 ordinary discourse on familiar 
3 Sensation to the grave ani ecien- 
iMesh style: a child may tl film ‘nptens- 
ant or it feeling, cold 
‘or hanger; tho Bedecn rma talks of 
the sensation of giddiness, « gnawing se- 
sation, and the Tile, 


‘Those Ideas to which uny agreeable senartton 
46 annexed aro easily excited, as leaving belitd 
fem the most strong and permanent Smpreasions. 
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FELICITATE 
PRETEND, in Latii 
propel i atch We 

on 


ders tat tpt 
the outaide, 


‘These words en be Ce drain do 
ing or saying; are opposed to 
ie i rebut they dle rm hem 
tives of the agent: is taken el- 
tharlnabad er ool ferent sense; to 
pretend always in a bad sense: one foigas 
in order to gain some future end; & per 
ton feigns sickness in ordor to be exetsed 
from pai disagreeable visit ‘ue pre 
tends in. serve a present purpose 
wr obild precede to tayo Libs Bis ont aaS 
wishes to excuse himself for his idleness, 
To feign consists often of @ fine of con. 
duct ; to pretend consists mostly of wards, 
eometimes coupled with assumed looks 
and manners: Ulysses feigned madness 
in onder to escay 
jan war: 

‘Sinon 

to the Trojan camp. 

To win mo from his tender arms, 
eee 

‘And fit or feign & fame. “Gouna 

at 
a a Siew seme 
thi ‘Sree. 


denotes = particular | 


PRELING, SENSIRILITY, SUSCKETE- 

mLITY, 

FEELING, in the present case, ts taken, 
for a positive charact res namely, the 
Broperty of /eding (. To feet) in x stron, 

ogre sense expresses ei 
Me Satter actor a babiival peop 
erty of the mind, SENSIBILITY is al- 
ways taken in the sense ofa habit, Traits 


at feeling tu young peop are happy omens 
in the estimation of th = 


nnd sensi 
moral feczborrey shail awakened as 
much by the operations of the mind with- 
in itaelf ax by external objects : SUSCEP. 
TIBILITY, from the Latin euscipio, to take | 
‘or receive, Yosignates that property of the 
body er the mind which consists in bei i | 
ready to take an affection from exter 
objects; hence we speak of a perso 
swweptibility to take cold, or his auscept 
bility to be affected with grief, joy, 
other passion: if an excoss of aensibil 
be an evil, an excess of ity in 
still greater evil; it makes us slaves to 


every circumstance, however trivial, which | 


comes under our notice. 


iene la native feténg improved by prin- 
| 


Iiy long babe tn carrying a burden we ise tn 
srcat part our nenetbiity of ts Weight 
Fowevow, 
1 pleases woe to thing that it wax trom a pin- 
ciple of ratte tn tne that my mind was sescap 
fe of nach generous transport {in fay dears 
sehen £ thought myssif repaying tbe kindness of 
ny friend. Bixee: 
TO FRIGN, PRETEND, 


FRIGN, in Latin singo ov. figo, comes 
from the Greck rnyw, to 8% or stamp. 





In matters of speculation, to feign ts 
to invent by force of the imagination; to 
pretend is to-et up by force, of nelf-cot. 
| ceit or false opinion: it is feigned by the 
poets that Orpheus went down into hell 

rr back Enrydice, his wife; in- 

id to acvount for 

things in nature upon: 

1, ot, ns they please to°term ity ra 
ial principles. 

In the dark recesses of antiga 
suay an ough te ce cout thy an to oot 


brought to exe tat 
Darpex, 


| ‘The Hans towns not only complained, bat etain 
‘red Joudly for breach of their ancient’ privileges 
‘confirined unto them time out of mind, by thir: 
teen succensice kings of England, which they pone 
fenfed to bare parched with thee mohay. 
Hownns. 


TO FF ITATE, CONGRATULATE. 

FELACITATE, foom the Latin felix, 
happy, siqnies to maak happy; seu ty 
applicable only to ourselves; CONG 
ULATE, from grates, pleasant oF peels 
ble, is to make agreeable, and is applica: 
ble either to ourselres or others: wefe 





FELLOWSHIP 
Beaee wa opremias shler fa Woot | 


eae 
Cg 


aneoet “ 
iphraided 
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FEROCIOUS: 
‘Our martha! ancestors, Itke some of thear mod. 
‘ceo, 
wai to ontercal 
‘all act 
PENCK, GUARD, SRCUKITY. 


FENCE, from the Latin to fend 
off, denotes that serves to 
it the attack of an external enemy. 


or 


prevent 
“Knowon, | GUARD, which fa but a variety of eal 


Borw thesg terme are employed to de. 
a close paral ‘but FELLOW: 


ividuals, 80. 
OIRTY of them collectively 


we should 
an 
joi 
ty of those who: profers ‘bad principles. 
Pters 
Tough by my orn en hewear 
‘That, were T reinstated in my throne, 
Tae eee th fellows wil ice 
“Glue Wes 
t who from the first of joys, 
off 
Taowsox. 


pence ‘asin 


death. 


FEMALE, FEMININE, EPPEMINATE. 
FEMALE is said of the sex itself, and 
of the characteristics of the 
mx, Female ix opposed to male, femi- 
‘to runacoline, 
character we ha to) 
is feminine. ‘The 


and voice, el is truly 

to the observer ia the one sex, | 
ious mark of efimninacy in the 
Freauty anil delicacy are feminine 
 Tobustness and vigor are mas 

‘ies ; the former, therefore, 
wered in a man, entitle him to 


1 th tyrant tend 
(asions she descends 


ty tad spine be hen’ yy oom 
gedic x but rore feninine 
Tine gracetat tmmooence. 


from the German wahren, to 
wacken, to watch, signifies tat “sine 
Keeps ‘from any 'dauger. SECURITY 
Implies that which secures or prevents 
fury, mischief, and loss, A fence, in 
he proper sense, is an inanitnate object; 
is a living agent; the former is 


i 
| of permanent utility, the latter acts to a 


partial extent: In the figuentive sense 
Hhey totais the: snow’ ecactlice "Seeds 
eaty in a fence to woman's vietu 
Jove of thie aubiject fs the monareh’s great 
est l. There) 


centious principles into the juvenile of 
unenlightened mind; a proper sense of 
an overruling Providence will serve as 
#8 quand to prevent the admission of itn 

thoughts. The guard only rt 


| proper 
i]t the entrance, to prevent the i 


: the secxrify stops up all the 

| ee, fF Tecks up with Brest.” A paar 
rerves to prevent the ingress of every. 
[thing that may have an evil intention or 
tendency: the security rather secures the 
female | possession of whnt one has, and prevents 
| lows, A king has a guard about his 
peissn t keep of al vishense 

‘Whatever disregard ty 
tuoralty may aitenpt ta throw om athe 
| tuted ment of pniblic ito, at tive 
lowest view te considered as the ont-guaris and 
| fences of virtuous condiet, West 

‘Let the heart be either wounded by sore = 
t or agitated by violent emotions; and 
shall presently see that virtae without fettcten 7] 
Inadequate to the government of Tife. It is dew 
Sate of ee propee guar, of ls mest sup: 
part, of its chet encouragument, ‘BLau. 

‘Goednese from its 
ci, that it tringa men 





FEROCIOUS, FUROR, SAVAGE: 

FEROCIOUS ond FIERCE are ‘Hoth 

pits am the Latin seroz, which comes 
wild beast, “SAVAGE ». 











FIGURE 
the ‘but the set of 
he thing flrcat, Sab 


has Shakypeares superiority been 


Sererretry 


WIth reason 
dnecest ja the fui 


Ffalely made bs 

the ae fe simply that which, ts 

Sass ly the nature of the thing; the fle- 

iliows account is therefore the invention 

a an indivi whowe veracity there 

impeached ; but there may be man 

ucoégats unintontionally crealated. 

(A man who haw taken his ideas of mankind 

from study 

Sith heart melting at every /ltitiows tale of 
Sistross. 


Gouwecrn, 
sags 24 setactoe arnt trun ru 


nary of eared | 


fol a glory Dave nothing ele buts arto 
support them, 


FIGCRK, METAPHOR, ALLEGORY, 
EMULE, SYMBOL, TYPE. 
pIGURE, in Latin figura, from fiago, 
feign, tigaifies acing painted or 
tigi by the apo METAPHOR, in 
Greek peragopa, {rom purragrpa, to trans- 
f, signifies a transfer of one object to 
another, ALLEGORY, in Greek Aq 
yopta, from aoc, another, wnd eyopen) | 
& relate, signifies the relation of some. 
under a borrowed term. EM- 
Bn M, in Grock «Aya, froin epBear- 
Aw, to impress, signifies the thing Ftanyp | 
¢d'on asa mark. SYMBOL, from the 
Greek eypBodAu, to consider attentively, 
Signifies the thing cast or conceived in 
the mind, from its analogy to represent 
something elec. TYPE, in Geeck rvzo¢, 
from rvmrw, to strike or atamp, signifies 
an image of something that is’ stamped 
‘on something elt, 

Likeness ‘between two objects, by 
which one is made to represent the oth- 
er, Is the common idea in the significa 
tion of these terms, Figure ix the most 
general of these terms, comprehending 
erersthing whieh is figured by means of 
the imagination: the rest are but mod. 
of the figure, The rere consists cithe 
in words or in things gonerally: we 
have a figure in expression, a figure on 
Paper, & figure on wood of stone, amt the 
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lune generally comes into the world | 


FIGURE 
like, It fs the business 


anete vw 
mane ‘by means of words on! 


Sar 


resemblance between 


property a fipere of thought, 
ne of 


simplest kind, oy acs tweed 
other renlngs borides test -w 
originally affixed to ig; a whi 


ich 


ich 
of 


‘The #1 bears the same. among the 
aan cnc eee 
itslons othr day, oF yout 
stages of lite, ‘ADDISOS, 
No man hod a happier manner of expressing 
‘the affections tf cos aaa by eval tapers tan 
from another than Milton, 
‘Virgil has east the whole system of Tasou 
ilosophy, so far ax regards the soul af ee, 
ito veautul allegories 
The emblem is that sort of Pre of 
to | thonglit by which we make corporeal ob- 
jocts to stand for moral peperingt thas 
the dove is represented as the enblan of 
meekness, or the beehive is made the ame 


constitated sim among men: thus the 
olive and Inueel aro the syeabele of peace, 
and have been recognized as such 
barbareus as we 

The itwe ist 

| which oue object represent 
another m sate it is, therefore, only 
jemployed in religious matters, particular 
ly in relation to the coming, the office, 
and the death of our Saviour; inthis 
manner the offering of Isane is consider. 
fed as a type of our Savlonr’s offering 
| himself ag an atoning sacrifice, 


‘The stork’s the embzew of true faety. 


1 need not mention the Justoess of thonght 
whieh is otservel in the gescrstion €€ these 
Sum ballcal prs (an Soltpaty alagery Gest 
‘and deat) ‘Anupox 
All the remorbatte events ande¢ Uhe Uw! wert 
stares of Chest, ~ Bitte, 











Be 


FINE 


problems: or he ferenés an instrament by 
Which the proof cam be deduced from oc 
ular demonstration. 


ot | earsirie eee ete 


wished 
Haro pare dior ‘SmaKer! 


‘oa netde Aatulea; who both Ringe bas | 
thie we pass, snd mount the tower tevin 
frojaus roake defence 
Fron ta te ecbline king had ing had oft ducred 
Tho Grectan exinp, anid saw their wary ride. 
Duvoer, 
‘When find is used as a purely intellect. 
val eperation it admits of a new view, 
both to dixcover anid to frerert, | 4 
s may be seen in the following article. 
‘TO WIND, FIND OUT, DISCOVRR, IN- 
‘VEST. 
Yo FIND or FIND OUT (« To find) 
is said of things which do not exist in 
the forma in 


‘ich them: 
WIRSCOVER (6-7 acs) Ie aald of 


that which exists in an entire state: IN- | 4, 


VENT, from inrenio, ei ee 
to come at, is said of that whi 

made or modelled. ‘The merit of 

‘or inventing consiste in newly app ing oF 


Stereos ich Plea 
arately ; the merit of 
removing 


in the obstacles which prevent 
us from se the real nature of the | 
thing: tm in and industry are req- 
wisite for, OF inventing * por d 
weiration for din 
plicable to the 
eee ee 
esp modes 
forming actions aid effecting Papen 
‘of inventing machines, St rr 
various matters of uso or el 
discorering tho operations a3 
natare, aay’ fruitless attempts have 
been made to find the longltnde: men 
have not been #0 unsuccessful in ing 
out various arts, for communicating their 
thoughts, commemorating the exploits of 
thelr nations, and supplring themselves 
with Iucuries, Harvey the cir. 
calation of tha blood: the geometriclan 
finds by reasoning the solution of any 
problem; or by investigating, he Jf 
out a clearer tiethod of eolving the Baine 


our enterprieg lh ive: | 


Since the harmonic principles were discorers 
«dys has Uae roa indepen se 


PNicriad ines 
ae ae 


Hint Tors 
‘eet man indy By eae, 


‘TO FISD FAULT WITH, Ze on- 
SECT TO. 


these torma denote not 
tang, but also expressing 


FIND FAULT sur wenn Petes 9 


t out a fault, either in some person 
Ean things at i sad onl a th 


‘find sts rao 
we our 
mee, and the like; wwe bene 


fas nove | Bs 


whi 

ing fault isa familiar action applied to 
patter of peraonal conreniene or Bait 
‘conalsts | blame an objet partical y it latter, 
are applied wo secious obju oa 


_feuilt is often the fruit ol 

temper; th 

vill. pleas 

| fit fault with whatever comes fn 


Blade f 
Jecting 10. 
dr discretion on 
fram a spirit of opposit 

fon thing from substantial reasons, 


Trogteomnndy you have yourself found felt 
with very justly. 


D haneeetaarde eee 
pala at where there Is uo ehoice there 
fant law, ‘Sern. 


Men Ie Nl deliberations Find ease ae be fig 
negative alde, to objec? amt forecell ddienl 


PINK, DELICATE, NICK 
Ir 4 remarkable of the word FINE (e. 





Beautiful) that it is equally applicable te 





FINICAL 


the fn and mult are always pecuni- 
ily may be pocuisiary ; a for- 
Gabere consists of the denrivation of any 
eee: or property: the fine and mulct are 
the penalty ‘is inflicted or in- 
en fha,ftefeieure ia Soourred, The 
violation ofa Tule or law is attended 
with a sine or mudet, but the former is a| 
term of general use; ee latter is rather | 
7 techaical term ii oa 
fence incurs a 
Hiiy soranlern soe for ie 
serves either as punishment to the 
aie or ax an amends for the offence: 
inilicts some kind of 
pk ‘#4 punishment on the offender: a 
fistura is attended with loss as a pun- 
hinent to the delinquent, Among the 
Chinese all offences are punished with 
fines or flogging: the Roman Catholics 
wore formerly mb to penalties if de- 
sented in the pe formance of hele te: 
li worship: societies subject their 
ee to furfeteres for the violation 
of thelr laws, 


Too dear State 


a, much lamented maid ! 
with the Trojans thou hast 


EEN, 
For to bit and dispense, 

‘ond gah er to wake ate 

‘To set what characters thes 

And erudete on sin. or godliness, 

Must peove « pretty thriving trade. Berurs. 

Ts mast be confessed that, as for the laws of 
men, gratitode ta not enjototd by the eanctios of 
Penrilien, 

‘The Ear! of Hereford, being: Pitecoten 
ket Normannorum, contd only te punished by « 
forfeiture of is inheritance. ‘Treasure. 
ae the Roman eee & lord manumite his 

frome Ineratide in the person $0, 
free. onfelta Inte freedotn. Sourn. | 


FINICAT, SPRUCK, POPTIAT. 


‘Tnesx epithets are applied to such as | 
Uy improper means. 
The FINICAL is insignificantly fine; the 
SPRUCE is laboriously and artfully fine ; 
the FOPPISH is fastastieally and affect! 
edly fine. The jieical is said mostly of | 
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FIRE 


rs and speech; the spruce ia said 
efits doseny- aie Soppiah, of dress and 
barge 
jfaical gentleman lips his wards 
ea 8 body Into as small.a eom- 
pasa as possible, to give himself the air 
of a delicate person: & gentlernan 
strives not to have a fo peck anegr ry 
fa arnt nor a blew his uci 
amiss; a foppish gentleman seeks 
extravagance in. the cut, of his clothes, 
and by the tawdriness in their ornament 
to render himself distinguished for fine 
WP A little mind, full ef conceit of ite 
f, will lend a, man to be fimieal a yn 
cant mind that is anxious to be pleasing 
will not object to the seploneay of ren- 
dering the person apruce: 
mind, re ‘after applanse, ieee ‘mom 
to every kind of foppery. 
At tho top of the wutlding pisetag 2 Las as] 
are several cupolas end little turrets that 


bub an iLedect, and nk the blog aa 
Gon hoseai eed bone 


Methinks [sce thee 
With coat trent a 


‘The learned, full of inward 
The fops of outward show 


FINITE, LIMITE 

FINITE, from fiuis, 
ural property of things ; 
from ties, & boundary, 
prope 


nd’ LIMITED, 
is the artificial 


erty: the former is opposite 
pb 


Tater, which, 

ied to the walim. 
is world is nite, 
and apace inj + the power of a prince 
is fimifed. Tt is hot in our power to ex 
tend the bounds of the nite, but the fim 
ited is mostly under our control We 
are finite beings. and our €8 are 


init 


“FM: | variously lignited, either by nature oe ele- 


cometances, 


Methinks this single consideration: bape 
ress of a fieite spirit to periecsion ‘lik be 
chet to éallagnit all etyy tn iniecor materes 
fand all conteanpt in superior. 

Tio complaints which we ace pk te te ak 
of our Auited capacity god marr view, ane 
Just an nteasonable athe cis compas 
of out not Leing formed wilh m micrcecephe es 

Bun. 


FIRE, NEAT, WARMTH, GLOW. 


Is the proper sense these words are 
easily distinguished, bat net so easily in 




















FOREST 


mpulse of the moment: 4he man, there: | their 
fore; whodooe » wicked ant without re 
meditation lessens hie Leontie 


‘ore rd ors an 


‘Let him ab bla work, wi Genel ex 
‘Which else ty huddled, when the 


‘The se a a en en 


‘exprennioes, waving 
greater advantage of ‘Premetaton: eat 9 ot 80 
‘subject fo error. 
POREST, CHASY, PATK, 
Aw Cyl oe aap cd pet of ven- 
65; but the forest Is of 1 t 
tado sud importance, it belng a Tranckbo | 
and the property of the kin he CHASE. 
and PARK may be either publie or pri 
vate property, The forest is 20 formed | ; 
‘of wood, and covers’ such an extent of 
ground, that it may be the haune of wild 
‘beasts; of this description are the forester 
in tegen the chase is an indefinite and 
wt is allotted expressly for 
the pe of particular ‘aia och 
deer; tho perk is an enclosed spa 
serves for the preservation unto) 
aninuals, 


TO FORETELL, PREDICT, PROPHESY, 
PROGNOSTICATE, 


RETELL4, compounded of fore 
and ely PREDICT, from prem und dico 
PROPHESY, in French 

Grook xpognrenm, all ae 

{to tall, expound, or declare what ig to 
Digsund peavey fonlcen ed a Yast ccon, 
munication of futurity to others: PROG. 
NOSTICATE, from the Greck mpoymw- 
‘exw, to know befarchand, to. bode or im- 
agine to one’s self beforoliand, denotes 
the action of feeling or knowing, rather 
han speaking of thing to come. 

Foretell is the most general in its sense, 
and famillar in its application; we may 
foretell cosssnon. events, although we can- 
Hot predict or thing. impar> 
tant: to for an wry gift; one 
fords ivy n sivaple calculation oF guess: 
io predict and p fare extraonlinary 
gifts; one, bya supernatural pon, 
€r, teal oF uppated; one by 
means of inspérativa, Men af discern. 
ment and expericace easily foretell the 
events of undertakings which fall under 
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FORGETFULNESS 
amome tho Bea 


commanioated 
tians by the Holy Ghost. 


Above the rest, the se, who peer 
Poretetds the os toe ike: 
‘Darpex. 


Freneh to 


An ancint augur propleied trom buen, 
" Behold on Latin shores a foreign prince | 
Prediction, nx & noun, te 
_ the verbs foretell’ ani 
pla Te io oa 
Ve speak of & 
verified, and & fulfilled the 
‘of almanaesmakers 
fog the weather are as seldom somal nx 
¢ prophecica of Visionaries and. enthusi- 
asts aro fulfilled respecting the death of 
Princes or the affairs of governments, 


Te Kons of cold and Fong winters, bot 
and dry summers, are goad to be ri 


Ite hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 
SA 
ionte ia an act of the under. 
tata mea ith 
toms ns a rales it is only atin 
not guided by outward objects; 
etan 


hy the rymptoms discoverable in tbe pia 
tient, 


Who that should view the small 
somo persons could Lnagine or 
thme vast increases of fortane that 
ward followed them, 


ot 
We. after 
‘Seerm: 


FORGETYULNERS, OBLIVION. 


VORGETFULNESS characterizes the 
person, or that which is persoual y OB. 
LIVION the state of the thing> the fare 
mor refers to him who forgets; the latter 
to that which is forgotten: we blame 
persan for his forgetfulness ; ut we some 
times bury thisgs if oblinios, 

hare read In ancieet autheey Invitations to 

shte care and ansiety, and gine @ Ieee to 
‘Guat pleasing forget fulucas wherein men put of 
‘their characters of busiogss. 





: FORY 


eerere ei terre Se nial fo dona 
a word, 


Saamn 


SET ta ehh sttine 0 
sltuten the bappiness of hina Ife, Jouxson, 
FORM, CRREMONY, KtTK, OnSmRY- 
ANCE. 


CEREMONY, 


; to signify 
Te Latta pats | Gortain 
fs probably changed from ratus, signify. 
@ custom that %4 esteemed, create 


0 
bye sections, the most general in 
Benae ahd application ; ceremony, rite, 
particular kinds of 
suited to particular occasions, 
in its distinct application, respects 
determinate modes of acting and 
Speaking, that are adopted hy society at 
in every transaction of life 
Fespects those forms of outward 
Dehavior which are made the expressions | The 


peta ty re 
matter, bother tn. affairs ite, {na 
court of law, in a plaoe of mor in 


pre 
serve the ceremonics of politencas which 
Wave been established. Administering 
by the magistrate is a uccessary 
Firm fa ta: \iesing the King’s hand i 
A ceremony practived at court, 


wi ro 


it te cerry a a tn rh ee 
uma them again, and s0 respect 
to himself. 


thy 

To bear my manned body from the fot, 
| Oe tay ff tack, and funeral rites tetow 
\* 
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Sola ci nea es 
rel fait 
Ceres observances by which 


You may discorer tribes 

or tun, oF lien o any of tbe ars of iy at 

Sorters wl soo Sd Chery hon same fire 

of religion, 

He who affirmeth speech to be necessary 

tee all en thronghout the world, doth not 
7 kmport that the men seve 


{ng any one 
Bring Der up to the Nigh altar, that sue may 

‘The sacred ceremonies paxtaks,  SENNE. 
Live thon to mone 


Tocorponatel singe Sin sigs ail Ma Whe 
oa joward exterior neta au ritual obpdre 
ances. 


D 
FORMAL, CEREMONIOUS, CEREMONIAL. 


FORMAL and CEREMONIOUS, from 
form and Ae. ceremony)) 
aro either taken in an indifferent pense 
‘with respect to what contains form aud 
ceremony, or in a bad schse, éxpreseing, 
the excer of form and ceremony. A 
person expects to have alismis- 
fal before ho considers himscl as dis- 
miasod ; 


up a Tracts coat 
Thaxe not dheaghe Bt tu retirs thew any fir 
mat ansver, Anotso%, 


Throw away respect, 
Fxpition torn, an cereinaniins duty, 





For you have bat milssook we alt thie white, 
saurarbans: 
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when we get into 

‘with no one to direct us; 

e when we have no heged 
subsistence, nor ol 

‘the means. LE Apasateied 

Soul nd Tn sae af su foe 

our an @ sharer our fort- 

who is left to travel 

fe without counsellor oF 

friend is of all others in the most forlorn 

condition ; if to this be added poverty, 


his misery | is aggravated by his becoming 
ae 


ye dom Det ‘Dexpex. 


. | goddess Fortune in her most freak 


‘TO FORSWEAR, PRRIUIK, SUBORN. 
FORSWEAR Is Saxon ; PERIURE ks 


ity | single: 


fate ue ied rat kinds 

eg Is applied to 

{© perjure is employed only for 
ag have been administered by 


sand a subject forneurs 

fates an cut aletanc | 

to his Majesty which he afterward vio- 

Vates; & man perjures himeelf in a court 

of law who swears to the truth of that 

Bibb be knows to be false. tees 
is used only in the proper seuse : 

may be a raratively: with regard ta 

lovers’ vows; he who deserts his mis- 





FORTUNATE 


whom be his hie 
a maessns 


forever teas hapoy sphere 
Seer 
jure are the acta of 
HRN, from the Latin 
asubornare, ligats to taal ¢ to forswear : 
tan lias il tho gull spon 
Hiteaclt; bot bo who be mdorwed: abi 
hsis guilt with the subormer, 
Maicol so beta ie wots 
Greatsiagnen eat king's Laanad 


FORTUNATE, LUCKY, FORTUTTOUS, 
‘PROSPEROUS, SUCCESSFUL, 


FORTUNATE signitics a 


from fors, chance, signifies acconting 
change, Pi 


'ROSPEROUS, #, To flowriak, 
pha signifies ‘ruil success, 


enal 
The fortunate and bees both ay 
plied fe ‘that which hay appers Without the 
control of man; but the latter, which ix 
a collateral term, describes the cay ow 


mors, while fortunate represents her in 
her more scber mood: in other words, 
the the pasectt is more accondiny fs 
Fd course of things; the 
something sudden, unaccountable, tod 
@ circumstance Is anid to 
fortunate which wens up eessats 6 on 
purpore; it ix said to be lucky when ft 
comes upon us unexpectedly, at the mo 
ment that it is wanted < we 
of a man as fortunate in his business 
aud the ordinary concerns of fife, but 
in the lottery or in games af chance: 
aate year will make up for the 
leas of the past year; a feoky hit may 
neal ie ranad spendthrift’s fortune 
to tompt hin to still greater extra, 
agnnces, 
te soe apn Te dir ten tel er 
flea gave the ‘themselves that of i Feo font 

















Gain and prof ave also taken in’an | Hi 


abstract sense; fice fs never used oth- 
‘erwiee; but the latter always conveys a 
bad + it is, strictly speaking, un- 
hallowed gain: an immoderate thirst for 
gain is the vice of men who are al 


wa 
profit and loss; 2 thst for | 
Fees datdics Uecy intros fling of 


the mind. 
Mars descend for servile gwine 
Touche fot wee ea 


not & whole 
een ec 
: 


LANT man will alwaya be: 
he can render a female 


Swut. 
hegan to Interpore, 

Prederril tere a crowd of Baru, 

Oft it has been ray lot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking epark. — Meamres. 


‘TO GAPE, STARE, GAZE. 


Swirr. 














i 


| 


AL 


i 


z 


an 
. 


s 
E 
i? 


{ 
f 


t, EF 
it 


1d have pirtned 


AN things sero dienes, changeable, and vain ! 
Ro hope, no wish, we pertectly edfirin. Juxvs 
the soul te such nesions as 


‘and reputation to the 
Appice, 


sre apt to procure booce 
stor, 


GIPY, PRESENT, DONATION, 


GIFT is derived from to give, in the 
sense of what is communicated to anoth- 
ly of one’s property, PRES- 

Bildertved from ta prevent, sign ity. 
Sitiot Si sanpgte another, ris 
N, in ih donation, from the 
dono, to present oc give, is a species 


“Koon is-an act of generosity or con- 
it contributes to the bene 
fit of tho receiver the prevent is an act 
of kindness, courtesy, or respect ; it con. 
tributes to the pleasure of the recei 
‘The gift passes from the rich to the poor, 
a dered 
an ni; the present passes either 
between ‘or from the inferior to 
haterer we ive from 
| God, the bounty of his provi- 
Secret £7 * whatever we 
‘Teecive from our frienda, or whatever 
Poa. receive from their subjects, aro 
entitled preaate. Wo are told by all 
travellers that it is a custom in the Bast 
never to & great man without | 
‘& present = 


"| the support 





ages to ape 
Tinsitorasss: hospice 
firmaries, and such Institutions as serve 
to diminish the sum of human misery. 


‘And she stall have them, if wealn she wath 
Since you the giver and the gift rete 


table in all 


Estates held ty feudal tenure, being annually 
Extions donatlone, weve a that tine dena 
bonepicia, he 

GUT, ENDOWMENT, TALENT: 


GIFT, ». Gift, ENDOWMENT signi- 
fies the thing with which one is endow» 


a ee ” msc bt a 
refer to the 


act wi rand of course 
Pate ‘thot ny ‘of somet! — and 
something received ; the wor 


eya.ng Sch eilinteral iden! Wheaties 


.| speak of a gift, we refer in our minds to 


a hen wo speak of an endowment, 
wo refer in our minds to the recefvers 
when we speak of x talent, we only think 
of its intrinsic quality. A gift ia either 
sn eaudonemnent ix 


su 
primitive Christians 
through: the, nap 

rit, as the gi 
tongues, the gift of healing, ete. here 
are some men who have a pecullar gift 
of utterance; beanty of person, and cor 
poreal agility, are endosments with which 


rabediet'w gift te often | sowe are pevaliarty levesteds 





GiET 


‘But Hears tte gifty not all at once bevtowe, 
hoa yars nih window Bon 


that he 
san nevee puis tn fue gears eal ne 
dorements ho ts capable of, Appiey 
Tho word gift excludes the idea of 
anything acquired by exertion ; it is that 
which is communicated to ux altogether 
independently of ourselves, and eunhles 
us to arrive at that porfection in 
art which could not be attained auy ot 
erway, Speech is denominated @ gen. 
eral gift, inasinuch aa it is given to the 
whole human mee, in distinction from 
the brutes; but the gift of eloquence is 
aliar gift granted to a few individ. 
distinction from others, and one 
‘may be exerted for the benefit of 
ankind, idowments, though inherent 
ua, are not independent our exer. 
j they are qualities which admit of 
improvement by being used; they are, in 
fact, the gifts of nature, which Ferve to 
adorn and’ elevate the possessor, when 


employed for a good purpose, Talents | 


‘ave either natural or acquirod, oF in, some 
measure of a mixed nature; they devote 
powers without specifying the source 
trom which they proceed; a man may 
have a talent for music, for drawing, for 
mimicry, and the like; but this talent 

ay be the fruit of practice and experi- 
ence, na much as of nature. It ix elear 


iff and faleat are applicable to 
corporeal as well aa spiritual nctions 
eadowment to corporeal or mental qual 
ties. To write 
inasmuch a8 it is supposed to be wnat. 
tainable by any force of application and 
insteuotion; itis a galewt, inasmuch as te 
is 4 power or property worth our posses: 
sion, but it is never an endowment, On 
the other hand, couraye, discernment, a 
strong imagination, and the like, are both 
gifts and exdownurate ; and when the in- 
telloctual endowment displays itself in any 
ereative form, ws in the case of poetry, 
music, or any art, so as to produce that 
which is valued nnd esteemed, it becomes 
4 talent to the possessor. 


superior hand i¢ a gift, | 
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‘He was of 9 noble nature and 
aes 
: 


TO GIVE, GRANT, 

GIVE, in Saxon gifau, German 
eta, is derived. by Adelunge frosn the 
old word gag, the hollow of the band. 
GRANT and BESTOW, v. Zb allow. 

‘The idea of communicating to another 
what is our own, or in our power, ts Oban. 
mon to these terma; this is the whole 
ignificatlon of give; but grant and be 
xtow include accessory ideas in their 


ives we give money, clothes, 

‘er is transferable: gravel 

ing is confined to such objects as afford 
pleasure or convenience; they may con- 
sist of transferable property or nots be 
toring is applied to such objects only ax 
/are necessary to supply wants, which ale 
ways consist of that is tranafere 
’ liked or not likes, 


We give what is 
for or unasked for: we grant that 
ished for and requested, 


oUt any prospect of « return; we ire 
for a permanency or otherwise ¢ we bt 
stow only in particular cases which re 
quire immediate notice. 

Milton 5 
moring, whichis wonderfully settable to 6 te 
Vine poein. ‘ApDIOX. 


Hut shere is yet « lberty, unseen 
By peels, anil by senators ax 





iperwised., 
Wiech monarchs cannot gramé,nofall the powers 
| Of ear and tell eunfederate thie mway., 





aa 
monarchs only grant 
or Leper to tht chit 


‘ 
sation they 
for Uhompelvos. 
warble! to the strin 
‘tears down Mnto's re 
grant what love did 00k. 


an extended application of the terms 
OF elreumstances, they 
of d 


weit 


ly transferred from ano 
ibertios, rights, privil 
fons, 


eer in 
aarti; tare scooped to raany, 


the same centre more, 


Waa ng ove te 
ings ee Wterty, and wntects love. 


ame te sa ranean 
and urgency. One giver a prof- 

cre to a particular situation ; one giver 
ron a a ject. that is proposed ; 

i iaboe ta soy matter 

vp 's attention : but one be 
on that which demands partic. 
‘© moment's 


Are these our 
ta | Teeeet ‘Tapes this mouch-tor 


mate things aro made the agent 
We say a thing gives ratisfantion, wo ain 
) designate the action ; when we say It 

pleasure, we refer to the nature 
°| dad properties of tho thing thus xpecitied 
—that is to say, its capacity to give satis. 
faction; the former is employed only to 


*, | declare the fact, the latter to characterize 


the object, Tener, in certain capes, we 
ld say, this or ‘that pasar of ‘the 


(great pursnite® Je this to Tire? 
world can 

Jere, 
Our paper manufcture takes into nse several 
rowan ireterials, wvnich could be yt fe oboe 
use, and aerda work for several hands in the 
ceilection of thems, which are incapable of any 
‘employment. Appinom, 


TO GIVE, PRESENT, OFFER, EXUUMT, 


‘Ties terms hare a common si; 
tion, inasmuch a4 ther designate the mane 
wal ‘act of trusferring something from 
one’s self to another, The first Is here 





aa elsewhere (e. To give, grant) the rast 
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VE, TOME, SEPOLCHR, 


terms denote the place 
are GRAVE, 


Agi: 
Niaiets 


to the use for ‘nha 
From this explanation 
‘that these terms have a cer- 
eer ‘of application: “to sink 
is an hexprepsio that car. 
egioe where the body must 
je sr to death it- 
‘to inseribe or to en 
A flowoea,” carries our 
‘external of that place in 
iterred, To inter in a 


er aepuichre, 
of a place in which bodies 
jor, by a figure, where any- 
thing may bo buried. 
‘The path of glory Beads but to the grave. Gray. | 


‘Nor proud, tmpnte to these the fanlt, 
caenrey ver tke tobe no tropics fale. 


The Lay itself « either loxt or buried, perhay 
Srever ove of thom w mlchres of MSS whit 
np eeurvery ure caliedIibcariens | Trawnrr. 


ha 


Levee 


a. 
Z5 


GREAT, LAnGr, mG. 


IREAT, in Saxon great, Dutch and) 
German groof, comes from grow, a8 
Eatin ermsus, thick, from cree, to 
applied to all kinds of rihog 
which things can grow or in- 
LARGE, in Latin Targus, wide, 
derived from the Greek da 

a pects for arsine 


et 
a 


extent, and cay. 
the German beweh, belly, and 
bulk, denotes great ay to ex- 
eg capacity, A house, a room, 
@ pilo, an army, etc, bt great oF 
‘ap animal ora mountain is great 


ii 


i 


if 


i 


’ 





Great is used generally tu the ian 
5, large and big are used on} 


er sense 
casionally ; a noise, a distance,» multi- 
and the like, 


th conception, or of an event big with 
Wa tie of atom 


Among all the figures of architecture, there 


5m none that haves. greater alr Sin the gone 
‘eave and the couves. 


are be that onde na vith pooh Large, on 
Looking before and after, give 

That capabiity and godlike reasra 

To must in us unused, Saxereaxs, 


Amasing clouds on elouds continual hewp't, 

"| Orwneta tempestuons ty the gusty wind, 

OF alent Borne along hoary and slow, 

With the Dg stores of streaming oceans charg’a, 
“Tuowsox, 


GREAT, GRAND, SUBLIME. 


only in 
ms appl 
jesignates extent; "GRAND inclades 


undertaking bespeaks its sape- 

lleneo ; great objects are peen 

with facility; grand objects are viewed 
with edmiration. It is « great 

make a person. sensible 
should be tho: ‘alc of all to.axpire 
jous improvement, 

Grand ani SUBLIME aro both supe. 

jor to great; but the former marks the 

dimension of gremtuss > the latter, frag 

the Latin anblinia, designates that of 

height. A scene may be either grand or 

rublime: itis grand as it fills the imagi- 
nation with its inamensity ;. it is 

as It elovates the Imagination beyond the 





GRIEVANCE 


7 


abject. 


Bicep filla his readecs with anblinee ideas. 
Avpison. 


E 


GRLEVANCE, RARDSUIP, 


sorts of ti nee 
wit oa ‘pon particular 
oad will Ge regarded a a pocullar herd. 
ship. Men wool a redress of their griev- 
‘ances from some higher power than that 
by which they are inflicted : they endure 
thelr Aerdshipe until an opportunity of- 
fore of getting them removed, 

1 Is better private we 
Injnstive done them, than n public grieramee 


should not be redremed. This ix nauaily plead~ 
(0d Ini defence ef all thove Asreviahépe whicly fall 


shoukt hare some 
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GRIEVE 
Sromnner aes 


TO GRIXVE, MOURN, LAMENT, 
‘To GRIEVE ( ios) ka the gener 
al teren; MOURS ream and mur 
mur, being an imitation of the sound 
in ign particular term. 


f| to grieve for their own losses, and eiosirn 


the misfortuues of their country. 

Who Gails to grvere when just ooquntom oqTa, 

Oe getoces io wth donrres uot TORE sen. 
a r - fou. 


that oft limbs hare bore, 
rg ‘oaks tat Toul ato 
monrny 
‘Yo birds that ta th ntthew 
YS roves wire foe ones tnght uy Begs 
You, erre'sweet, nd ever far, rage 
‘Yone strains melodious. Sen W. Sexes, 
are sen 
LAMENT [e, Fo becaity isa 
transitory feeling: the former are pro- 
duced by subetantial causes, which come 
home to the feelings ; the latter reepects 
things of a more Lena ofa 
more remote and indifferent, natura «A 
real widow ssorrer all the remainder of 
her days for the loss of her busbands 
we foment a thing today which we may 





Lete? 


ir 
Hi 


i 
: 
if 


FEE? 
Er 
ike 


H 
4 
i 


e 
e578 


Katurw ly sither coliected ito one fafa’, of 
Aithawel med Siatetbeated Bacos. 


TO OUAIANTRE, Ist RRCUMITY, BE m%- 


hy ouc's wolf emily. To gu 
to matters of pe 


third penton, @uarautee may be taken 
for tho person or thing that gnarantoes. 





Th it ¥ then, willing to | 
patie Redand, Bes, ace willing 


‘trut to the ayropathy of urrates 
ofthe Triton meaarcy ‘DUnEE. 


No sam's mistahe wil be abhe to tears aa 
‘anjest sear, mim dese Justify a falen comeaTe, 


TO GUARD, DEFEND, WATCH. 


conmected with the German 
indiiven, to look to. De 
gy.and to defend, WATCH ama W. 
‘are i the German, etc, evachen, to: 


keep off an enemy; to 

him oar when ms makes = ‘ete 
‘The soldier guards Ince 

in time of peace, and defends iis country 
in time of war. 


Peeed an defence, the Trojans are Rot 
‘To guard their shore from an expected 


Forthrwith on alf ides to tis ald: was ruthy 
Dy angels inany and sirong, who 
Trfemce, 

Watch, like quard, consists In Jooking 
to the danger, but it does not necessarily 
imply the use of any means to prevelt 





GUARD 


But $00 the well-plum's hearse comes nedding 

tatty and stow, and attended 

b peegeaneeprd fetes that yaa wwattoh 
men's doer, end Hiry pen the dead. 


GUARD, SENTINEL, 
Turse terms are employed to desig- 


nate those whe are employed for the 
of either thi 


could, bre sighing quits the walls 
‘descenileg.on tho purrs be a 


Ono of the sentinels who stood 01 
prevent disonler burst into tears 


this case acts on 
the sentinel in the mo- 


ments of danger, 

\ ae deena Yate gard 

Cometnee is the sentined of virtae. Jouxsow. 
GUARD, GUARDIAN. 


ato figeratively:npplicd to other| 
ea ile goord in this 


ee 1 


$ 


x 
E 


a 
a 


3 
& 


‘Yo guides and guardians of our Argive race! 
‘Come ail Jet gen’rows rage Pour azms Ie 
SKnd save Patfecus oun the degs of Troy, Pore 

TO GUARD AGAINST, TAKE HEED. 


Bora these terme it express gare 
‘on the Sint oie 
is used with regard (o external or, inter: 


id lead them into bee beget 
pery paths, whether 

y understood, it is neces 
| sary to fake heed how we go. 

mcceeress 

i 

baton eee 
very steongly telines to 


° pamsoN, 
_ Tirke heed of that dresaful tribunal where it 
will not be enough to any that I thought this oF 


Theard that. 
TO GUESS, CONJECTURE, DIVINE. 
GUESS, In Saxon and low German 
gies, is connected with the word ghost, 
and thu German gelat, etc, spirit, nigni- 
fying the action of a spirit, OON, . 
URR, v, Congeetare, DIVINE, from the 





‘ae derived from the ver’ 


Tuese 
guard (x. earl but they have ao. 
‘quired a distinct, . GUARD is used 


Latin déeimer ani slows, » god, bignifies 16 
tucesd coven pee 





talk'd,and Cee dtiein'dh 
ee ly ieee tohle deitanNt. 


yamuemean 


GUEST, VISITOR, Ol VISITANT. 


‘GUEST, from the Northern tan, 
fies one who is entertained ; VIS 
or VISITANT is Poa one who pays 
the Visit. The guest ix to the winifor ns 


to the genus: every gucat fx 
a shor bor every wisifor is not a guest 
the wisifor sin comes to ace the per 


IMXDEN. | /eaw Berne tO 


it th 
and round the fre; we are guace at the | 
festive board. 
Some great behest from hewe'n 


Sop gereare brings, and wilt vouchsafe 
The our gueat. 


Xo palace with a lofty gate ho wants, 
Preamit the tides ofarly elsilante’ DRYDEN. 


GuIDY, HULK. 


(dled deo lepers yaa 
species: erery rule lea guide to a certain 
extent; bat the guide is often tha which 
execeds the rule Tho guide, in the 


fl foase, a8 in the proper sense, zoos with | 


Us, and points out the exaot path; it.does | 


ich we may not 


trace the line, 
ii al ii a 


as 
the Christian | 
rule Rae: faith, 


the like i that we 
fenteor thsi ere tetnrat Chongh we 
‘no rule by which to judge ‘then, (Abpby: 


GUILTLESS, INNOCENT, HARMLESS. 


ing to hurt it ix 


| bon witht bin lag 

not vice revar; he whe wishes for! — 
epee tease aes 

be innocent of the crime of Cuil 


regard a inan's general oe 
sition ; pears ri ee 

no man is guiidlose in 

ne man ts exempt fr the ea oe: 


but he may be innocent in 

[offences a& render him obnoxious to his 

| fellow-creatares. eas that 

happy state cen whieh maar Tot 
fall relative of 


{Abt why should aif mankind 
Hittesn be condemn’, 
Proceed 


sow 


Gwitttess is in the proper sense applica 
ble only to the condition of ame and, 
when applied to things, it still hax a ref- 
crence to the person: frnocent is equally 
applicable to perpen or things; a/person 
ix innocent who has not committed any 





injury, or has not wry direct purpose te 





HAPPINESS 


put relation to any other thing, 
dents ha 


Acci- 


um aboount 
course of the day mn 

busybodies are pectssees 
that chances to fall eee 


With equal mind what Aappens lee 
Nor jy, nor hu grieve too meh hie thins ea 


Perey chance wl he ead of 
ocruset remit wich orang the 

sirck ¢ but 

cleat thea ce 


MAPTINESS, FELICITY, BLISS, Bie 
KDNESS, BEATATEDE, 


HAPPINESS signifies the stateof being 
, PRLICITY, in Latin felicitas, from, 
r, happy, mast’ probably comes from 
the Greek gid, Peary being the 
snot sees sig (a eye BLS 
signify the state or property of 
Ta dena ag *y BATITUDE, tas led 
tt aignities the property of be. 
ie 
nds that te 
of Sonnpen 5 sensations which we derive 
feom external objects. It is the adinary 
term which is erployod alike in the os 
Joquial or the philosophical style 
isa expression, compreh ae 
ward enjoyment, or an aggrogate of in- 
ward pleasure, without regard to the soures | 
whienco they are derived: Bay is a sll 


is the thing ada 
dition, and to « 
as a compound of hedy an 


; it is sought for by various means 
and with great ; but it often 
Uee'tideb nore within ear reach than we 

apt to imagine: it is not to be found 
In the possession of great wealth, of great 
power, of great dominions, of great splen- 
dor, or the unbounded indulgence of any 
‘one appetite or desire; bat in moderate 
Ih heart tempered by re 


Liat which God has bestowed up 
Ie, therefore, not #0 tmequally 
48 some havo been led to conclude. 


‘after either iu the 
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daily which no tuman foro- | Tow dross 
one + the pe ghicelns ora Bit 
saoasichrer| bong 
‘Wrapt in fy yo eo i, 
‘SUIT pabnits 1h’ Urostve Sore. 


admits of 


Bret 


| that which is ponies and indey 

ye Seg ae domestic felicity 
jugal felicity are regarded as moral, 

See 


ents, abstracted from 
can serve as an alloy, 

which is purely spiritual; 
in the imagination, and risus abore: ee 
ordinary level of haman enjoyments: of 
earthly 'blim letle is known but in poetry; 
of heavenly bie we form but an imper: 
fect conception from the wtmost stretch 
of our powers. Biessedness is w torus of 
splritual import, which refers to the 
dy condition of these who enjoy the 
Fine favor, and are permitted to tere a 
foretaste of pay foe end the exalta- 
tion of their mis 
new. aaa nie the aly 
pines onl jmblch is most exal 
fr, heaven 

In the: toustyiel of heaven and hell we 
frely inncentnd, te we. arp alto renide bere: 

ions of oro. oF 9 gg 

Sagat comfort men, wiser ths ten! 

les and afflictions of this world, is that ttrrt as- 

Scie 

tulserfos whch in this Ie we ‘re iat Tact 
notion of 

pn 


Asin the nest world, so in this, the opty solid 
issings are owing to the guts of te mad, 
ot The extent of Che eapwclty’; frsentatil 
ivan emanation from the same source 
tude there. 


HAPPY, FORTUNATE, 


HAPPY and FORTUNATE ane both 
Applied to the external ciroumatanced of 
a man; but the formor conveys the $dom 
of that which ix abstractedly good, the 
‘Inter fanplies rather what is agroeatte 
to one's wishes. A man ts. in Ws 
mérriage, in his children, in his connec 








nH 


F 


i 
gs 


W 


nee; 


77 Seto coer 
‘ate all relatively considered, w: ngee 
to the wishes and views of the Individual, 


“Tis manifest that sone particular ages have 
been more Aerpypy than others in the production 
af great men. DiXDEN, 


is less fortunate in his subject thar 
Tess 


HARBOR, HAVEN, PORT, 


ves. 
if which 


nency ; it abeks a port as the destination 


Merchantmen are porpet- 
Sally, gelog: Ind, cok’ of Went 


home, seeks some haven in which it may 
winter; the weary mariner looks to the 


‘Tux idea of giving a restin 
common to these terms: but 


fic, in an Indifferent sense. 

that whieh i nt? to find room any- 
where; one that which cannot 
find security elsewhere; one ba) that 
which wants a réstingyplace. ‘Thieves, 
‘traltons, conspirators, are Aarbored by 
those who have an fterest in ecutng 
them from detection ; either the wicks 
or the unfortunate may be from 
the evil with which they are threstened : 
travellers are lodged a3 may re- 
| qutire, 3 


‘With all the prudence that she ever attalire. 
Touma. 


ord ‘he di . 
My lord was Lo«fgei? tin the duke's castle, 
As the word Aarbor does not, in ita 


* | original sense, mean anything more than 


affording a temporary entertainment, it 
may be taken in w good sense for an act 
‘of hospitality. 

‘We owe this old house the same kind of grati- 


tade that we do to an old friend ¥hio harbors ns 
4m his declining condition, ray, even tm We lat 
"Ore. 


extremity. 

Harbor and shelter are said of things 
in the sense of giving w harbor or shel 
ter ; lodye in the sense of being a resting- 
place: farniture ‘vermin, trees 
shelter from the rain, & ball fader in the 
bevast; 80 in’ the moral seuée, a man 





Aarbors resentment, Mewill, evil 
and the like; he atelers himeelf a 

















wtltutes el- Sl RANCOR 
rancor, from rence, to 


fying tealeneas2 Species of biter, deep, 
rooted unity, 


Vhornicies Dito niles the growing state, 
‘Who fled troas Tyre to shaun ber brother's hate, 
Daroes, 

‘That apace the ¢ril ose abairacted stood 

From his own evil, aod for the time remaln’d 

Stupidly good, of enmity disarm's, — MitTox, 
‘For your servants, neither se them so fumit- | 

arty aso lose your rererenice at thelr 
moe ae a ail os ba parehase yourself theit 
Suro 

nancor 1 oh tnsatiate et 


To Phrygia oonarch, nthe Pheyon sn, 


HAUGHTINESS, DISDAIN, ARROGANCK, 


RA ii cine the abstract 
quality ,W contra 
from high teary, 

a Aegharty; significa telly high 
spirited, “DISDAIN, v. 7o conten. AK 
ROGANCE, e. Arrogance. 

faughtiness is found 


if ansthing, more of 
latter. Hanghtiness 

erly sentiments of the m 

gusice & mode of acting resulting from a 
state of mind: there may therefore be 


aughtines ani disdein which have not mi 


betmayed themselves by any visible ac- 
thon; but arvogance is always accompa. | 
nied’ with its corresponding action: the | 
Aaughty mau ix known by the air of su-| 
periority which he assumes; the disdain. 
“fulmuan by the contempt which he shows 
io others; the arrogant man by his lofty 
pretensions. Hauphtines and arrogance 

Jous; they are built open a 


rial, gi. | Fede 


™ | ply a high opinion of o 


alaera peek Wastin 
‘With Imodeat déedain bis choicest git 


tected 
ae eS 


° 


nacanry, NGM, WIGH-MINDED, 
HAUGHTY (v. Homghtiness) and HIGH, 
derived from & same ane as Aaugh- 
4y, characterize both the external bebase 
jor and the internal sentiment; HIGH. 
MINDED marks the sentiment only, or 

the state of the mind. With regard 


andy, | he outward behavior, apy ign streng- 


er term than haughty carriage be- 
spoait not oc igh een ae 
self, but * strong mixture of priors 


for others: epee 
‘s nels 

nes is therefore always offensive, aa it 

is burdensome to athors ; but 

sometimes bo laudable, inasmuch as it 

justice to one’s velf: one wae Sie 

&@ command in 

making others feel their Taterleciy ins 

painful degree: we may somotimes as: 


deserved and earved atk i bid hey 


ramon, 
enya te 
Kip mata, 1 


Hester Enda rire’ Sevata 

Tepecsent oto ts Kibg how anus bdaaes ‘jesty 
of Great Britatn hath labored to merit well of the 
crown, Hows, 


With ind to the sentiment of the 
d, haughty, whether It shows Itself 
in the outward behavior, or rests in the 
inind, is always bad fight a a habit 
ual temper, and still moi minded 
ness, which more atrohgly matkd tHe pare 
tonal quality, are expressly inconsistent 
with Christian humility; but «man 
with reason bo too Aigh or too 
do condescend to a mean section, 


Let gifts Ye te tho mighty erate aa 


‘Ava lity th pracy vn 





be justifiable when provoked by what is 





HEARTY 


the person who 
or not, We 
the 


‘Tteok"4, I Tisten'd, dreadfn! sounds { herr, 
ttn dire fori ot hote pods ppc 


‘But aged Nereus Kearbexs te hils love, 


HEARTY, WARM, SINCERE, CORDIAL 
'. &. & having the heart in a 


| connection with 
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He Aswres for breath, te 
‘And clouds of tnuing smoke 


the mountain billows, to the clouds 
Tereadiulsumeis sce surge aborn sarge. 
‘Twontacne, 


HEAVY, DULL, DROWSY. 


HEAVY is allied to both DOLL and 
DROWSY, but — latter have no close 


et 


i.e, thets both for 


‘the heart, is a mixture of the 
warre a wincere. There are cases in 


(Gabe We GOB to be sincere, when we ex 
ied red . seaiiaint or a feclin 

iappy to be on terms of cor 

ddregard si dhoee who stand ia an 

‘close relation to us, The man hit 
thoald be Acerty; his heart should be 
warm; professions should be sincere; 
reception cordial, 


‘send! 
hearty prayers that I should mend! 
Swarr, 


Youth te the season of warm and generves 
‘emnations, 


Wo ment at Last in ane sincere desire ; 
bs ‘ish and mate both prompt me to retire, 


ck oasis & 
= zl 


pio of Chase whom, 
an 


Win gratitude the 
ann locks up to that Aimichty 
tsime at ne end UL Ue Ba 
ha Blowers. 

TO MEAVS, SWELL 


HEAVE is used either teansitively of 
inteansitively, as a reflective or a neutge 
verb; SWELL is used only a4 a neuter 
verb. Heswe implien raising, and site 
innplies distension: the differ therofare 
Tory ‘ede tn sem, bet they sometimes 


[ular or 





characterines the cor 


ypored. of roa 

materials which weigh him down and it 
pede his movements; he has a dull coun- 
tenance in whom the ordinary brightness 
and vivacity of the mind is wanting, 


rth age, Rotellns stands his grou 


Hut with his wazping body wards the wou 

Davoren. 
O figs dult gut t) Wiytiest ion with (beet 
‘In Meattoome beds: and jear'sé the kingly couch 
‘A watch-case to a comion laram tell 


Heavy anil drowsy are both employed 
in the sense of sleepy; repre’ 
only a particular state, the lat 


aout a pared a aa 


casional ‘some are ha- 


sionally they are applied to ech thing 
as produce sleepiness. 


And droveng tinklings lull the distant fold. 
— ‘Gaae, 


m 
NKAVY, BURDENSOMI, WEIGBTY, PON- 


pxnous 


; Bl 





HEED 
a weight, has the same origi- 


Fobomteern eek inher 


baer ie are termed 

are found difficult to lift, in 

fot from those which are light or 

‘caer te ba lifted: bat theet: Wings fe 
burdensome which are too troublesome ca 


which is Acary is #0 whether lifted or 
not; but that which is burdensome must 
be Gundewome to some onc carrying it: 
‘hard substances are mostly heavy ; but 
to a weak person the softest substance 
may sometimes be burdewome if ho ix 
obliged to bear it; things are Aeavy ac- 
cording to the difficulty with which 
are lifted; but they are weighty accord- 
wee othor things down, 
therefore indefinite; but 
definite, and something 
: what to one 
another; but that which 
Bapens tho ordinary weight of 
am thi oxpresses even 
more thas beg for it includes also 
See ensroraes 
fore, is that which is so aud large 
that it cannot er be moved, 
iy teaches thet no element is 


Aeaey Ie Place, yet experience, shows 
Yast ot of is own or a i roves exceeding br 


ma 


‘To mle trope af, the naztow tracks: 
Seanve boas the seedphiyy berden om shetr back 
IAYDRY. 


The Agence of an Adler ty rapid and Lonpetn- 
our a4 poderous bodies forsol into selocity 
soove with slolence properionats to thee weigh. 

ouNsOn 


NEED, CARE, ATTENTION. 


HEED (e. To attend) applies to matters 
of importance to one’s moral conduct; 
CARE (v. Care, solieitude) wo matters of 
minor import; a man is required to take 
heed; child is required to take ore: 
the former exercises his understanding 
In taking Aen! ; the Intter exercises his 
thoughite ‘and his! senses in taking care: 
the former looks to the remote and prob- 
able consequences of his actions, asd ex- 
seavors to prevent the evil that thay bap 





HEIGHTEN 


pen ; the Inttor sees to the 
thing that is immediately before him. 
‘When » young man enters the world, ho 
must take Aced lest he be not ensnared 
by his companions inte vicious practices 5 
in @ ally ‘ppery path we must take care that 
wo do tot fall. 
Sear, you, my seevants, Aaa my steet com 
‘Without tho walls « ruin'd temple stands. 
Kis "eee one rte. 
T Yelieve the hiatus should te avoided wit 
more cere In poriry than ii erators. BORK 
i Heed bas moreover the sense of think- 
ing on what is proposed to our notice, 
in which it agrees with ATTESTION (nr. 
To attend); hence we speak of 
heed wud paying attention: but the for- 
mer is applied only to that which is con. 
veyed to us by another, in the shape of 
@ direction, a caution, or an instruction ; 
bus the latter is said of everything which 
we are said to perform, A good child 
gives heed to tie parents when they cau- 
tion bin against any dangerous or faléw 
step; he pays attrition to the lesson 
which is set him to learn, He who gives 
a fel is tho conse ot olen made 
ut his folly by bitter experience; 
he who falls in paying aftewtion cannot 
learn, 


Tels & way of calling a man fil when no 
eed Is given to what De says. Basan, 


ved nothing but ence, and ens of 
attention to what he would farter say. 


TO MEIGHTEN, RAISE, AGGRAVATE. 


To HEIGHTEN is to make Aigher (vy. 
Haughty). To RAISE is to cause to 
(v. To arise), "To AGGRAVATE (e. To 
aggravate) is to make Aewry. Heighten 
refers more to the result of the action of 
raise to the mode: we 
heighten a house by the roof; 
mhere raising conveys the idea of setting 
i@ not included in the 
the same ground a 
head-dress may be said tobe 
which is made Aigher than it was before ; 
and a chair or a table is raised that is 
Set upon something else: ‘but in 
Ing of a wall, we may say thav it ts either 
A ecaate the operi- 
tion and resnit must in both eases be the 
same, To the improper senso of these 
terme they preserve a similar distinctions 


making higher : 





Seeranneas ok peau 


are 
the evils from whieh they would fly. 


HEINOUS, FLAGRANT, PLAGITIONS, 
ATROCIOUS 


burning, Is a 
r exconsive and violent 


crimes, : " 

Ix heinous which sarily sae against 
the tas of men ; a. sin is henowe which 
serionsly eens ‘against the will of God; 


ast offence is Aagrant whic is in direct 
defiance of established opinions and prac- 


thee: it ia Mogitions if & gross. vi 

of the ae coupled with any 
Rrossness: a crime ia atrocions which ix 
attended with any aggravating cireum- 
stances Lying is a Meinous sin: gaming 
and drankentess aro flagrant breaches 
of the Divine law ; the munder of a whole 
family is in the fallest sense atrocious. 


‘There are wany suthors who have shown 
wherein the malignity of a lie consists, and set 
forth in proper colors the Aednounness of tur 
offence. Anmisoy, 

If any Aagrant deed osour to srite x man's 
conscience, of Unis he cannot wrote 
‘sixiety apd terror. 





we oid & person to Thake 
escape; we sweror a person who is 
seneets, we deen in time of dis- 
tess, To respect perean- 
al service, the former by ‘the 
latter by corporeal or mental labor: one 
servant he(pe another by taking a part in 
his employment; one author casiste an- 
other in the composition of work. 
We Aelp up a person's load; wa aatiat 
him to rite when he has fallen: we #peak 
of a Adper or » holpnate in mechanical 
employments, of an aarisfand to & profet 
sional man, 
‘Their strength united best may Nal te Dear, 


“Tie the first sanction nature gave to 
Tach ese to aardat it whet ey Com B 














HINDER 


march ; and the trees whieh are thrown 
across the roads will ofutrasct vies mah 
Hinderances always suppose th ol 
4 person, either of the one ety vais 
or the one who ik hindered: Wat taped 
ments and obstructions way be employed 
with regant to the wperations ‘of nature 
on inanimate objects. Cold tmpeder the 
growth of plants; a dam obstrwets the 
course of water. 


Tam pot ganewome Ida lack see part 

Seatae ek spre shat i tn Anthon: 

‘Let awe not Ainder, Cassius, your 

Pinar 7s. Suausreans 
wokedt te sen herself thus ered 

By w enemny whan) He locked 


sail impr 
tf jounae, 


‘with contest. 


‘Foie path you way Is Hid in endless ‘lees 
Tas concet alone obetrsete Four sig, 
es 


TO HINDER, STOP. 

achat 0. To Kinder’) ea solely to 
ion of an object: STOP, sig- 
fying to set stand, ras simply to 

oe ‘cessation of motion; we may be 
dered, therefore, by being '; but we 
may also be hi without being ex- 
and we may be stopped 
ig hindered. Uf tho stoppage 


Uituon ba 
do not intecfero with any otter obser 
view, it a stoppage, but not a hinderance > 
a when we are sapped by n friend while 


walking for pleasure: but If topped by an 
idler in the snldst of urgent business, 80 
as not to be able to proceed according to 
our business, this is both a stoypage and 
hinderance: on the other bate if | are 
interrupted in the regular course of our 
Haein 29 but not compelled so stand 
still or give up our business for any time, 
this may be & hinderance, but not % stop. 
: in thie manner, the conversation 
of others in the midst of our business 
may considerably retard its progress, and 
#0 fur hinder, but not expressly put a sfop 
to, the whole concern. 
Js it not the height of wisdom and 


to Ainiler the consummation of (hose soul-wast- 
tng sing by obliging ws to withntand them in Ehetr 
Tota? Sount 


re LL stops’ the ving host, 
hale trial tary ther ome tse 
TO MINT, SUGGEST, INTIMATE, INSIN~ 
VATE. 
HINT, « To-allude. SUGGEST, ». 7% 
‘aude, "To INTIMATE, is 10 makw one 





inti: te, or 
communicate one’s most 
INSINUATE, from tho 
bosom, is to introduce gently 
wind of another, 

All these terms denote indirect 
tions of what 
We Aint at a 
tainty; we SUGGEST a thing from 
ence and modesty; we tutimate a 
from indecision; a thing i 
from artifice, A i» who wants to 
get at the certain 
cumstance inte at it feoq 
presence of thote who can give him the 
information ; a man who will not _— 
others by an assumption of 
dom ruggests his ideas on a sub 
stead of sotting them forth ma 
dence; when » pero is not wade raade 
up on any futare action, he a 
what may be done; he who has any seshing 
atlonsive to communicate to another, wi 
choose to fusinuate it, rathor than declara 
it in express terme, Hiate ary thrown 
‘out ; they are frequently characterized as 
broken: om are offered ; 1 
frequently termed idle or fil-ground 
fimations are given, and are either alight 
or broad; insinuations aw tbrowe ont 
they are commonly designated as: 
ous, malignant, and the like. 
Wing to wound, and yet afeald to 
Sust hunt ful and hesitate dike. Pare 

“ 10 the wt 

TEs hat bela thers” Baar 
"Tis Heav'n Steel thst polnts ont an pects 
And fntimutes eternity to man, ADDISaR. 


He had vo subtle way of interrogating, sna 
under the motions of doubt, dad 
Jections, that he infused his own ‘opiate niet 
‘howe from whioin be pre ‘to Jearw and rer 
ccoive then. ¥ 


To Aint ix taken either in a bad or an 
resorted 


indifferent sense; it is comi 
to by tale-bearers, mischief-makers, and 


t00| all who want to talk of more than they 


know, ‘To aeggeat is oftencr msod in the 
good than the bad sense; as to amggend 
doubt, quories, diffiealties, of improre: 
ments in maatters of opinion, is traly Inade 
able, particulary foe young persona bu 
to augyest anything to the disadvantage of 

+ id even woree than to speak It 
of him openly, for it bespeaks cowardige 
as wellas ill-nature. ‘To intimate ia taken 














HOMAGE 


Ca 
a a 

Divine ls & term of even less fmport 
than sacred; it sigoities either belong. 
Ing to a deity, oF being like a deity; but 
io ogeem loosencas of its eben 

as lost in some hig som ignity 
its meaning The divine is often con- 
trasted with the human: but there are 
many hitwan things which are denomé- 
nated dirine: Milton's poem is entitled 
a divine poem, not merely oa account of 
the aS but from the exalted manner 
in which the poct has treated his snb- 
fect: what is dirine, therefore, may be 
ko superlatively excellent ax to be con- 
ceived of as having the stamp of inspira 
tion from the Deity, which, of course, as 
it reapects human performances, is but a 
Lyperbolical mode of speech. 

When a san resteth and assureth himself upon 


Alpine protection, he gathereth a free and faith 
which human mature th Half could not obtaln, 
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gil, by always rising when he entered the 
Uieatre; men do to the wisdom 
of another, when they do nos weature to 
contradict hit assertions, or call im 

tion his opinions, Conrt ix corals 
or nothing, as circumstances require; he 
who pays his court consults the will and 
humor of him to whom ft ke paid, while 
be is consulting bis ows interest, 


‘We cannot avold observing the Aomage while 
the world is coustrained to pay to viele, Bate, 


Virvao ts the untvecsal charm; even te sad 
ow be courted, 


HONESTY, PROITY, UPHGHTNESS, 
INTEGRITY. 
HONESTY (v. Firir) is the most famil- 
lar and universal term ; It Is applied alike 


4co™. wo actions and principles, to a mode of 


HOMAGE, FRALTY, CovRT. 


HOMAGE, in Frenel: hommuge, comes 
from Aomme, n man, eiynifying a marr 


ing superiority 
cal sense, was an oath taken, or a mi 
performed, by the tenant to his lord, on 
boing admitted to his land; oF by infer 
‘on princes to # sovervign, whereby th 
acknowlaged his sovereigntyyand prot 


tire sense, it comprehends any 
mark of deference, by which | 
ority of another it 

TY, from. the 


only of an oath; it was made 
by tenants, who were bound thereby to 
personal service under the feudal sys 
fem, COURT, which derives its mean- 
ing from the verb to court, woo, and sock 
favor, i8 a species of homage, complai- 
tanec, or deference, which i aseumed for 
a specific ? it is not only volun. 
tary, but 


ea lepends upon the humor and 
convenience of the courter, 
Homage ia paid or done to superior en- 


dowments: court is paid to the conti 
gent, not t of the indis 
vidual. Feolfy is tiguratively empl 

in the sense of fidelity to ane’ 40 


{ 


| other ter 





1. | 0 i set 


conduct or a temper of mind: a person 
may be Acneit, n principle Aonest, ot au 
action Aomert ; the other terms are 
plied to the person, as a porsou of 


vith others, docs not violate the Jawa; 
servant is honest who docs not take an} 

of the property of his master, or pa vd 
it to be taken; a tradesman fs Aonval 
who does not sell bad artic 


who pay what they owe, and do not 
adopt any methods of defrauding oth- 


dian it would in a politer tongne. 

Honesty is w vegntive virtue, oll the 

denote positive virtues and 
highor characteristics, PROBITY, from, 
probing 00d, and ete 
ing tried virtue or #0) inens, 
plied not merely to the commercial deal 
ings of men, but to all the concerns of 
life, where truth and goodness are ealled 
into exercise. Probity respects the 
caf men, giving to every one his dee, wheth. 
er ae regania ue 
hhonoe, or any 


[iaaraly io opposed tr dig 











| 

i 

tH 
it , 


; 


ii 
HI 


i 
ue 


Gur country’s gods, ts whos cur frat we xia. 
Darsex, 

$0 Ben was a scene of harmless 
Kindness on Nb ya the whet 


emai = Comren. | fr 


fo arruies, 
In wisdon, wealth, fortwse, sod te Bee 
ct 


But all they trwat bis wit met | 
Wher he commands, treat, 


Tn the figurative a 
ia aid to be fot or, 


dex! ; but in the 
notes the intemperance of the mind when 
Jeated by religion or politics; the latter 





is ndmissible so long as it Is confined to 
a good object, 


imply effects or consequences 
what might naturally be: 

“He has acted an um 

theless Lwill be a friend to 


ATT 


wewer 
as far oa, 








‘of his comparative inferiority to others 
it of station and outward circurn- 

+ Oe he id Aumble & nonK0 

e Pat and a consciousness: 

not being 

. modest, inasmuch as he wets but little 
value on his qualifications, acquiremonts, 
poate Humility ta painful 

} for when it respects others | 


what he ought to be: | be 


t; | Deep horror seizes es’ 


shrinks; a Auable man gives freely to 
others from a sense of their desert 


“Hows, | 


Sedition itself is mateat in the 
toleration may te petitioned where noth "tea 
than etnpire ts destined, Sorrtt, 

Between humble and submissive there 
is this prominent feature of distinction, 
‘that the former marks a temper of min 
“the latter a mode of action: the former | 

therefore often the cause of the latter, 


| pet isla tet down. oirert 


| is ever on the alert to degrade, 


HUMBLE 


mist rr” * 


ba Sammie who woul please, 
ater ra oe Tavon, 


And peteat 
Fouls of weds eateett "But Mee soils 


‘Their homage pay? sternate nga wa stves} 
Suncerm, 


TO RUMBLE, HUMIZIATE, DRONA, 


HUMBLE and HUMILIATE am both 
drawn from tho saiie source (0, Hamble, 
modal), DEGRADE, . To abam. 
ster ix comma wd aa the act 

a or things : a 
imeatf or be tnay be Ame 
itiate is cha bere to frat 


the Scania ‘of a fault; ds ad 
‘a great for 
pape ‘en another for a living 
‘it in bis power to obtain 


pel i: 
it for hina- 
self. 


human breast, 
and their fear confessd. 
Days, 
A long habit of Aviation deex not seem 
good preparative to manly and igorona 


| Thole pride is kieew2s 


‘ground ; 


it ou 
d 


yes 
poses steps for ascending or descending, 
‘He who is most elevated in his own em 


others may be the most Cea envy 
A lesson, 
in the school of adversity is Jaumbting to 


| one who has known nothing but prosper- 


“terms of peace are Jaxmifiating : low. 





but not 80 always; 


ested motives, from necessity, from duty, 
and the like:'and on the other band, s 
‘may be humble without beiny 
when wo are not brought han conve 
tion with others. A man Is Aumble in 


his closet when he takes review af his 


Hoes arw peenllariy diyrading to n man 
rf 


of tho marl the mat of rnp, 
Toe: saree of hres the dalle of gods, 
That Mundfed the proud tyrants af the earth. 

Avpisey, 


| nel svbich eae ry or 
‘Wen wnaeensed and anteant 





HUMOR 


TUMOR, TEMPER, MOOD. 


HUMOR literally tignifies moisture or 

Aluid, in which senso it i¢ used for the 

fluids of the human bod and ns far ns 

these huenora or thelr particular state is 

connected with, or has ita influence on, 

tho animal apirits and the moral fee 
iw humor 


ings, #0 fi plicable to moral 
agents. TEMPER ( ) is Leas 
specific in ita signification ; it may ea 
‘equal propriety, under the ch 
‘of temperament, be applicable to othe 
general state of the body or the mind, 
MOOD, which is but a change from mole 
or manner, has an I signification 
not less indefinite than the former; it is 
applied, however, only to the mind. 
the humors of the body are the most ¥a- 
viable parts of the animal frame, 
in regard to the mind denotes but a par. 
tial and transitory state when compared 
with the femper, which ism general and 
habitual state: The Amor is so fluc. 
tuating that it varies in the same mind 
perpetually; but the temper is so far 
confined that it always shows itself to be 
the same whenever it shows itself at all; 
the Aumor makes a man different from 
himself; the éemper makes him differ. 
ent from others. Hence we speak of 
the humor of the moment; of the damper 
of youth or of old age; so likewise we 
‘a¥, to accommodate one’s elf to the Au- 
mor of « person ; to manage his temper - 
to put one into a certain Aumor; to cor. 
rect or sour the tamper. Humor is not 
Jeas partial in its nature than In its dura. 
tion; it fixes Itself often on only one ob- 
fect, or reapecta only one particular di- 
Fection of the feelings : temper extends 
to all the actions and opinions as well as 
feclings of a man: it gives a coloring to 
all he Al does, thinks, and fecla We 
may be {n'a Aumor for writing or read- 
Sng; for what ts gay or what is perious ; 
for what is noisy or what is quict: but 
our ¢euper is discoverable in our daily 
conduet; we may be in a good or Ht Aw- 
mor lo company, bat in domestic fifo and 
in our closest relations we shaw wheth. 
er We are good or ill tempered. A wan 
shows his Aumor in different or trifling | 
actions; be shows his temper {a the most 
important actions: it may be a man’s 
Awnor to sit while others stand, or to 


ba4 


HUMOR 


‘go unshaven while others shave; bat he 
shows bis temper ax a jan. Or 
wise in forgiving 


Injuries or 
PE 
dulging Bimuell in coptentions 


"in the reat articles of ify 
Hons ought va be vers strong, and 


sire change ton) or 
te iusmataro shougt be think he 


‘sags seo 
levity of temper or prospects 


When appliod to bodies of men, Amor, 
as denoting a temporary oF wo 
fecling, is more commonly used. than 

temyxr. 

4th Howes of Parliawent seemed te bare na 
‘704 hut or the dangers of popery, which Aumoe 
‘was blown up by all the arts and intrigues of 
the Duke of Monmouth and Lord 2 


Husor and mood wgree in denoting a 
ia? and temporary state of feeling} 

ut they differ in the cause: the former 
being attributable rather to the peal 
wtate of the body; and the Iatter to the 
moral fraine of the mind; the former, 
therefore, is independent of all external 
cireurnstances, or at all events of any 
that arv roducible to xystem; the latter 
ia guided entirely by event, OF the sew 
which the mind takes of erent. Hgssor 
is therefore generally taken in a bad 
sense, unless actually qualified by some 
epithet to the contrary: mood is alvenps 
taken in an indifferest sense. ‘There Is 
no calevlating an the Aumor of & mau it 
depends upon his mood whether he por- 
forms ill or well: it is necessary to sup» 
presa Aumor In a child; we discover by 
the melancholy mood of a man that some- 
thing distressing bas happened to bin, 

Ho was slave to no passion, indulged > hue 

called « 


save, unless shat of regularity sag 
union, which te abyarred to excens, 


Strange as it may seem, joxt tedieraus 
| ines I ever wrote hire bees ‘eriioea ta toy tae 
est rood, Comren. 


HUMOR, CAPRICE, 
HUMOR (1, Hunor) ie general (- 
| PRICK (», Fantastioa!) is particulars: ue 








shy T rather chogse to have 
Wiecinbn of Carch Sey tan tn rcce 
Three thousand 411 not answer tht, 
Buk say, it is my humor. ‘SWAKsr 
Sten wil submit to any rule by which they 
apie ecenpted troy the Ayeancy of evpriee 


Fiamor, hon applied to 
the sense of wit, whenoe the 


nplying tho existence of humor | 

‘or perverted feeling in the pérson; the 

tatiee implying. the existence. of Awnor 
wit in the person or thing. i 
improper! 


plied ta things to desig. 
nate their total irregularity and plantess. 


ness of ig; aa, in king of 
fashion, we notice its rata 
which has been laid aside is again 

into use; Pepsin escrram 


aane, | buttert 


Y | nate the spe 


easeriivn mat the miaeeteg Rallye 
“oa ara cud hopst thon knew oct 


Simeuweeneee 


BUNT, CHASE 


Does it 


iow the word 
1 away, or liefore one. In a strict 
sense, Aunt denotes a search for abjects 
jot within sight; chase ie a pursuit after 
‘uch pbjects only. an are within steht 
we may ht therefore, without chain: 
we may chase without diunting a person 
Jvonts after, but dacs nat chase that which 
Is lost: a boy ehamws, but does not Anat a 
When applied to fieldsporta, 
the Jownd commences as toon aa the hunts. 
man begins to look for the game; the 


«| clase commences as soon as it i found: 


an this ground, perhape, te that hwnd 
ts used, in fanitliar discourse, to. desig. 
iia actof taking thigamuae 
; and chase is used only in particu, 
cases where the peculiar idea i 


ss iat ties ange ine oniaeenas 
a esi ohms, 


nes of mind and fortune too. 
Th’ Olymple teophies show; 
‘Both their several parts must do 


“In thie noble ekase of fame, Cowtnr, 


AURTVUL, PERNICIOUS, NOXIOUS, NOT- 


Ing: that which 
is Aurfful may. Aurt in yarions wares but 
that which is pernicious necessarily tends 
to destraction; confinement is hurtful to 
the health: bad come is peices 
to the morals 











aterapttnctes 
3 


IDEAL, IMAGINANY. 


SDE does net steer. adhere to the 
‘ita primitive Alex (wv, Zdea): the 


IDLE 
relactanco; one is indolent who docs not 


such as reading oF thluking, whl 

Inie body entirely at rest po birt atta 
‘on the contrars, fila in activity fiom 
defect both in mie mind and 


98 | he will not only not move he wil 


tn tho mind) 


ne Hes ony direct and actual pro- ata 


may, neverthe: 


to lt: the Imaginary is that 
which fx opposite to some positive o: 
fing reality; the pleasure which 
derives froin the conceit of 
is altogether imoginarg. 
‘There is not, perhaps, in all 
1, thong ht mo " 
Selourness of having propagated curruption, 
ni 
Superior bette know well the vanity of those 
drunginary perio tat marae at 
AppuoN. | 


IDLE, LAZY, INDOLENT. 


in Gorman eitet, vain. LAZY, 
lassig, is connected with the 
Latin lassus, weary, because weariness 
naturally engenders iasiness. INDOL 
in Latin éadolens, signifies without feel. 
ing. havo apathy or unconcern. 
ropensity to Inaction is the common 
ide Ty which thoes words ara connected 


~ | That the calm 





they lier the cans and degree of the the 
quality : idle expresses lees than 
pt wl than indolent: ane is termed idle 
who will do nothing useful; one is fasy 
who will do nothing at all without great 


even think, 1 le gfe. bin ; and 
exertions of any kind are suffi. 
pig in prospect, to deter him from 
> | attempting to more, 
cts Bien cvered by tarblnce ma 
uct aul not A 4 ity tra 
rogues ani not fall to Pere at te le fry & 
aperat viet 


Nothing is #9 oppeaite to the true iereen 
Hand feeble wate of an inden 
at, 


atively applica to other ob- 


The daw, 
The rook, and magple, 10 the pray-crown Calkn, 
sagen thr rendae armor 
Stveltering embrace, rest thelr fagy Met. 
‘Twos. 


Sdle in also lied to things in the 
sense of leisure and vanity, for which #ee 


the next articles, 


IDLE, LEISURE, VACANT. 


IDLE (v. Zdle) ts) opposed Here to the 
dary LALSURE, ouneetee spelled 

wre, from lease, as in the mid adic 
and the Latin faze, to make lax or loose, 
that Is, loosed or set free, is opposed si 

Py, ly tothe emplayed: lhe, therefore, who 
is idle, Inteall of ‘being busy, commits a 
fault; which it not always dl 

Vimy who ia at Letnere or free from his 
émmplorment. Adle ig always taken ino 
fense more Or lees unfavorable; leleure 
inn sense perfectly indifferent: Ifa man 
says of himeelf that be has spent an fdle 
and | hour in this or that in 








ILLUMINATE 


tee 


‘Sate in Suc land 


irc Uae ea se ant 
Durpry, 


TO ILLUMINATE, ILLUMINE, EX- 
LiGUTEN. 


JUMINA’ itheminatus, 
His ot t,t a ENLIGHTEN, 


noun 
munication of by tee peer) tartbal the 

the latter in the moral sense, 
We means of artificial 
lights; the sun the world by 


its own gt 2 

ealighten the minds of men. Mumine is 
Pal a postiowwaratoa of heninate as, 
San of Righteousness il/umined the 
world; illuminations are em- 
‘ag public demonstrations of joy: 

ia now termed enli but 
fa have reosived the light of the 


Reason our guide, what can ahe more Fe 
‘Than that the sun si/uiminater the sky 


iat in roo ix dark, 
lumetne; w2at is owy rales and supe. 


TO IMITATE, COPY, COUNTERFEIT. 


Tus iden of taking a likeness of some 
qi RATE Ce Te files ee tee Het 


ry te 
Be the Eatin 


ing and instruction | 





on this relation ; it 4s evi- 

oe Frat my & were the 

the capers of rebetion. Dayuen. 

"Ts imitate is applicable to Srey ab 
for every external object is 


of art and moral conduct: to is 
plicable only to certain objects wi whieh wil 
udmis of a minute likeness being taken; 
thus,an artnet may be #aid to apy from 
matare. 


‘The mind, ti pot, 
Tieden whats Bent an sk 


Nothi 


ood wisn atari thes f Sotlile Wy 
ther now 


ofthe vole Che quay ofthe sotnd 
‘external object made, BLALn 


‘To counterfeit ix applicable but to few 
objects; wo may counterfeit coin, which 
is an unlawf set or we may counterfeit 
Hhwracter, the voice, or 
ing, of any one for whom 
we would wish to pass, which is also an 
unlawful act except on the stage, 
Tean count Bie cat Pe Comet ide 
See RE tees 


‘TO IMITATE, MIMIC, APE, MOCK. 


‘To IMITATE (#. vs follne) is here the 
general term: to MIMIC, from the Grock 
¢, and to APE, signifying (0 imitate 
ike an ape, are Epecies of vicious 
Snitation, ‘Owe imitates that which ix de- 
werring ol tation, or the contrary: one 
mniwvica either that which is not an aut 
| | thorized subject of émitation, or which i 
a eat tte De ak SD GEE 
person to mal 
his own which ho imitates, but he mimics 
for the entertainment of others. 


Becausn we sornetimes walk on two! 


Thate the tinétating crew. Gar. 





‘per 
Bonceaveiee. | a4) > TM 
i tn shan 


7 Kinwek juserrwr, t0- 
iit-natared and vulgar act of imitation, 
imitates to please himself ; the 

others. 


‘What thongh no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Geieve for sn hour, perhapa, thee O0rD Year, 
‘Ane tsar about the mn 

‘To midnight da 


‘DMOMCNENT, IMPENDING, THREATEN- 
NG. 


IMMINENT, in Latin inminens, from 


threat,” 
All these terms aro used in regard to 


some evil that is excoedin; 
minent conveys no idea of 
pending excl 

mentary, rd aed uy be in imminent 
danger of losing his life in one instant, 
and the danger may be over the next in- 
stant: but am i 

which has been 


ear: im 
juration ; ion. 


escape tmminest ne by any efforts 
‘of one's own; but we may be successful- 
ly warned to escape from an impendi 
Ranger dontaat and baponheg a 
said of ey ators are not discorera- 
ble; but a ing evil gives intima- 
tions of its ‘own approach ; we perceive 
the tempest in the black- 
ness of the sky; we hear tho threat. | by 
ing sounds the enom clashis 
one. ig 


‘The threatening voies and flerce gestures with 
which these words were uttered, struck, Monte: 
eunia He saw his own as imesinens, 

the necemity unavoidable, Roamerso! 
There was an opinion, If we may believe the 
Spaniats historian, almost universal among the 
Americans. #hat some dreafal calamity was én 
gle beads. Roneer#ox, 


| be senail 


| thing: shameless « 


cludes the idea of what is mo] 


ioakecwoens worse. 


i. | cumstances are 





IMPAIR 


DIMODEST, DIPUDENT, SILAMELESS, 
IMMODEST signifies the want of mod 
and SHAME 


eat itl lays aside the omament of her 
sox, and pots on another garb that is Tesi 
becoming ; but her heart need not be cor 
rupt until he becomes é she 
rants n good quality when abe i fame 
ext ; she is ponreused of a eaitvay bag 


‘alway a 
@uaible of her error, and amend; Thug 


of an @ woman there is no 

chance, she i radically corrupt. 

dent nay characterize the person or the 
characterizes the person. 

‘A person's air, look, yaad words ae 

dent, when contrary to all mi 

Per hms shod ho be 

of all sense of wiame, 


‘Music diffuses a calm all around us, and makes 
ee Bees ices tale ogsle inns Ea epee 
\derance to us tn the performance of | 


do a bin 
great duty of iter. worsen 


1 it of sparing 
ant of wing too fonpustent a conrecrs Ore 


TO IMPAIR, EXIURR. 

IMPATR comes from the bry dei and 

Pajero or worse, signifying to 
iicne, Prec and jus, 

against right, atta to make otherwise 

than it ought to be. 

JImpair seems to be in regard to injrere 
as the species to the genus ; what ls ém- 
paired is dxjurad, but what is éajurad ie 
hot necessarily snpairal. To impai 
n progressive mode of in, an ‘nie 
“yay tuke place hae hegre or 

instantaneous act : straining of the 

eyes impairs the sight, but a blow 
rather than & the 
health may be rmpaired o1 
ioe, but his limba aro tafe rather 

nn Srmpail a pervon's cit: 
oe ined by & ie 

misfortunes ; are injured by 

suulden turn of Yortube. 


Tete palnful to consider that thi’ sublline ene 





tens] and 
the best who has the fewest, 


‘You five fn a reign of human infirmity where 
eonsy om bes Sarperfecttona "pare, 


‘The folly of all 
we know Sant aly be 
general wend nesses 


wat | the rest into kilenoe, and carry ev 


Neyer allow small faéfings to dwell on your 
Attention aa ricch ato aclod tbe woke & a8 
amiable character. BLAM 


Teantoes my folds tm rorard to Mattory + tam 
sn fond of as Voltaire can te, but sll tha J 
ni 


ference, that 1 love it trom » masterly hand. 


‘CHESTERFIELD, 


IMPENIOVE, 1ORDLY, DOMINEENING, 
OVEIGYATING. 


Att. these epithets imply an unesemly 
exercise or affectation of power or sape- 
rority, IMPERIOUS, from inypero, to 
commiand, charactorines either the dis- 

fo command without adequate 

to convey one’s commands 

ive manner: LORDLY, signi 
ford, characterizes the man- 


in an 
fying like a 





nor af acting the lord: nnd DOMINBER- 
ING, from doit, a lord, denotes the 
manner of raling like a lord, or rather of | 

hence a person's tet- | 


Lords are tovdliest tn their wine, 

Hie who tas sunk so tar telow, Blimelf ax to 
tase gives up his amet to Stree 
teas hr neiing Wat ts to copied ous Sora 

‘These terms are cuployed for such as 
aro invested with some sort of power, oF 


it meas 
ure of his own without cont 
J reflected within myself how much society 
‘would suffer if rach imolent, overBeiering char~ 
eters us Leontine wore not beld tn restrale, 
CUMBERLAND, 


IMPERTINENT, KODE, SAUCY, BARC 
DENT, INSOLENT. 
IMPERTINEST, in Latin én and per 
tinens, not belonging 49 one, sigaifies be 
ing of wanting to do what it docs not be 
Jong to one to be or do, RUDE, in Latln 
rude, and re stone, 
in the Greek papier, a vitiok, sig- 
nifles literally unpolished ; and, 2n wn ex: 
tended sense, wanting all culture. SAUCY 
comes from bear a the nt, alma, 
signifying literally sale; and, im an ex 
tended sense, stinging like salt. IPU- 
A. INSOLENT, from 
the Latin ia and solews, contrary 40) eas 
tom, signifies beitg Or wanting to be com 
teary to custom, 





IMPERVIOUS 


IMPLACABLE 


any path whatever. What is 
0 for a yl 
for permanency 


, Cacus more than half beast, 


‘hat ‘Taw potas coperribus tothe tone 


mys that if not compatible with our 
humble station is 


+ iso 
mence, it runs counter to all ceabtate 
order: thus, the terms seem to rise ~ 
sense. A person may be impertiuent iu 
words or actions: he Ix mucy in words 
or looks: he is impudent or insolent in 
words, tones, gesture, looks, and every 
species of action. 

hl cer Ab gL ghee 
ery ei fo erarbaty, av fT Uought 
fe 
Holy god euoug to quar wth 


My Noave should na such rude lsonders know, 
from high drinking consequently flow, 
Pou 


Whethor he knew the thing or no, 

His tongue eternally would 

For he had impotence at wi Gay, 

Hie claims the bull with lawiess dnsolence, 

And having salz'd his horny, accosts the prince. 
‘Dares. 


IMPERVIOUS, IMPASSARLE, INACCES- 
SIDLE. 

IMPERVIOUS, from the Latin in, 
per, and via, signifies not having way 
through > IMPASSA GLE, not to be pase 
ed through ; INACCESSIBLE, not to be 
approached. A wood is impervious when 

the trees, branches, and leaves are en- 
tangled to such a degree ax to admit of 
no passage at all: a rivor is # 
that ls so deep that it cannot be forded 
a rock or « mountain is inaccesriblé the 
summit of whieh is not to be reached by 





Bat leat tho dimeulty of pas 
‘Stay his return ea 


‘Adseotrons met iy Murex. 


LESS, INEXORAMLI. 

IMPLACABLE, umappeasabl Ie 
fies not to be allayed nor softened. mt EX: 
RELENTING or RELENTLESS, from 
the Latin fenio, to soften, or to’ make 
pliant, signifies not rendered soft, IN. 
EXORABLE, from 2705 10-BEAY, signifies 
not to be turned by pra 

Inflexibility is ‘e aad ciortane Bd in 
common by these terms, but they differ 
in the causes and elreumstance with 


which it is attended, bene 


when no misery 


which 
casion can diminish thelr forve, and no 
ea recat ta catered heal 
can lessen the spirit of revenge: ’ t 

mind or character of a man ia wnrelent- 
‘ing when it is not to be turned from its 


Ia sn ior tru 
ts: a man is inexorable who turns a 
nea eatinls Ce eneeey, 


‘to every 
oo i made to induce him to Jessen the 


question: by i 

2d insensibte to tho misery he 

and to every satisfaction whieh the of 

fender may offer him: fixedoess of p 
Tenders @ man 


yan unrelenting temper 








INADVERTENCY 537 


abit duced epon nature, A man 


‘of a mild eharacter i frequently fnactive, ‘ 


‘Yirtuo conceald within our broast 
De frmetietty at beast. Swine. 


Hence the tern inactive ia applied to 
matter, 


diseases, particularly of the mel- 
ionoty Wid; ate" uscompanted ‘with “« 
Aegroe 


of inertness; sinco they) jg 


strong 
seen to deprive the frame of its ordina- 
TF powers to action, and to produce a cer- 
thin degree of torpor; hence the term Is 


ly applied ‘to matter to express the 
Vie degree of inactivity, which will 


it an external impulse, 
Moermer of the planetary train, 

Wittowt howe, quickenlog, glance, thelr eum- 

‘Were brute, wilovely mass, inert and deat. 
Tuomon. 
Lazy poople move as if their bodies 
wore a burden to themselves; they are 
fond of rest, nnd particularly averse to 
be put in action; but they will some. 
times more quickly, and perform much 

when once impelled to more, 

pp Tis. trat canto jin Thormon’s Caste of Indoy 


tee) opens 8 scene Of Fury Tncary that Gils Chor 


‘the tmagination, 


Slothful people never vary their pace; 
they rs aphpslcal mnt in them. 
selves to quick motion: ple 
are with difficulty Trough {nto action; it 
is their nature to be in a state of stupor, 


Falely Inxortons, wil! not tan awake, 
And, sptinging from the bed of. 
‘The £00}, 


Conversation would tecome dull and vapid, if 
negligence were not gometiines roused, aud afmg~ 
iskmensqaichened, vy due severity of eprebene 

Somssox. 


feagrant, and the allent hoor ? 
‘Tuomsow. 


INADVERTENCY, INATTENTION, OFER- 
sigur, 
INADVERTENCY, from advert, to 
turn the mind to, is allied to INATTEN- 
TION (v. Attentive), when the act of the 
mind is ified in general terme; and 
to OVERSIGHT Wee oer any any yarticaag Ia 

stance of f 
fency never seslgnaten a iabay, fee 





INCAPABLE 
tention does; the era? 
fied by th 


ue 


isn, | phates a direct want of attention, is 
ways a pet and belongs only 


young, or such ax are thoughtless 
lure: Finee 


Ege 


quences way be soriows, 
will admit of 
Aznorance or tnadeertency ‘some 


the esorbiant ‘nobles, made this 
‘of 60 little value as t0 be almost new 
Rownxsrox. 


NON, 


INCAPABLE, INSUFFICIENT, INCOMPE> 
‘TENT, INADEQUATE. 


or 
things; but he may have a 
iotben things: the 








INCLINATION 


Yor any cn to be always 10,» laborious haz 
aardous peatare of dee selthewt dntermts. 
‘Son, mt weeds be Intolerable. 


INCLINATION, TENDENCY, PROPENSI- 
TY, PHONENESS. 
sgt these term are employed toes 
fects INCLINATION (ee Atachnent) 
er 
preertRe first movement toward an ob- 
ject: TENDENCY (from to 
‘continued inclination + 


ba 


ed, 
nal and fixed state of the 
will toward an object, The inclination 
expresses tho leaning, but not the direc. 
tion of that leaning it may be to the 
vight or to the left, upward or down. 
and; contequenty we may bare an én 
Senet 
‘or low; not sj 
any pertoaltr direction; but thea Oe 
idea of, pressings a it ee is 
approprintely applied to those thin; 
will : degencrate or lead to what is late 
excessive aoe in the treatment of 
ehildron hax a tendency to damp thele xpir- 
its and doth desig- 
nate a downward direction, and conse 
quently refer only to that which is bad 
and low; a person has a pray 
drinking, and a to ly! 
Inclination a alwaya at the command 
3 it is our duty, 
therefore, to suppress tho first risings of 
any inclination to extravagance, intem- 
porance, or any irregularity : ns tendency 
Tefers to the thing rnthe 
son, {t is our business to avo! 


+ the i 
the mastery of the best 


the firmest resolution ; it 


propensity: 
in our natore, which wo derive from our 
first parents ; itis the grace of God alone 
hick ean lift us up above this grovelling 
part of ourselves. 


Peri A Bote dnchtnanton ot of the tra 


Tee taclinattons of men sboadteqneaty be 
Uhwarted, pd 








‘The es of Prewnt is énetudedt ta 
tua hon of beta pas, 


INCONSISTENT, INCONGRUOUS, L¥CO- 
MERENT. 

INCONSISTENT, from isto, to place, 

marks the unfitness of being ‘placed to- 

gether, INCONGRUOUS, from 

to anit, marks the unsuitablencss 

thing to another. ENCOHERENT, pe 

hurreo, to stick, marks the incapacity of 

two nae wo “conlewoe or be united to 


attaches cither to the ac- 
tions or seatimenta of men; 
mee to the modes and qa st 
things ; incoheroncy to words 
thlaes Gre canta tecincbelee hy paycye) 
the will; a man acts or thinks émoamedat- 
ently, according to hia own pleasure; ite 
conpruity depends upon the natary of the 
things ; Mone a acral Jing very incon- 
gruous ip Moyea) the solemn and decent 
service of the church with the extray- 
agant rant oe ‘Methodisin : 

it of coherence ia foes 

which tif 


frou the pulp oat 

Tepseiet meaty tide oko 

Rr ee ee ee 

shetent boing in the universe. Heomes. 

The solemn jntrednetion of the Phaonix, in the 

(ran the personage to whom Ie eared 
Jonsson 


*© | cach 








INCREASE bal INCREASE 


oral idea also that of the mode or process | and immediate, but in both cases pro 
VF later tebe ‘To increase ia | duced by some foreign cause, 

a ‘of an instantaneous act; wherry grows uidernentty the teil, 
to grew is iT 7 W eteuath | hav whlesone Grvies thee and ripen tent 


gradual process : a 
increases by the addition of other waters; | % iy fra of ter ale 
te may come suddenly or in course of| tice rie veil of wildness: which no toute 
tng By means of gentle showers or the pd a 


ing: of: ocher staan but Me wel ak ‘on 
way ver or stream grows, It innecent creatures are they, yo great 
supposed to grow by some regular and | aumento: ‘the world, that Bhey think a 
camtinnal process of receiving frenhiwa=|untieme ns © "eeen the nomiber of tosir 
ter, as from the running in of different 
rivulets or smaller streams. To increase| 'XCHEASE, ADDITION, ACCESSION, 
ia clther a natural or an artificial proc- AUGMENTATION. 
4a; to grow la always natural: money | INCREARE a. here ax in the former 
increases, but does not grow, because it} article, the generic term (x. Zo increse): 
increases by artificial means: eon may | there will always be increase where there 
either increase or grow: in the former | is AUGMENTATION, ADDITION, and 
game.wo speak: of it in the santo of be-| ACCESSION, though tot wie ner. 
coming larger or increasing in yin| Addition is to as the means 
the latter case we consider the mode of | to the end: the adiition is the artificial 
its increasing, namely, by the natural proc-| mode of making two things into one; the 
es. of vegetation. “On this ground we | increase is the result: whun the value of 
say that a child grows, when we wish to) one figure is added to another, the sum is 
denote the natural process by which his | increased ; hence a roan's treasures expe. 
body arrives at its proper size; but we | rience an inervase by the addition af oth- 
may speak of his inereasing in stature, in rt to the main stock, Addition Ws 
ize, and the like. For this reason like= i it 
wise increase is used in a transitive as | ai ‘dental mode: one thing is 
well a8 intransitive sense; but grow al-| added to another, and thereby increased : 
ways in an intransitive sense: we can in-| but an accension takes place of itself; it is 
erease a thing, though not properly grow | the coming or joining of one thing to an- 
4 thing, because we can make it Jarger | other eo ax to increase the whole. A mer- 
by whatever means we please ; but when | chant increases his property by adding his 
it grows it makes itself larger. fi ‘in trade every year to the mass; but 
3 z ¢ receives an accession of property either 
* ie apa ppt phot énerea'd, te | yy inheritance or any other Sonnet: 
Ta nie dbeacartog wean. In the same manner a monarch énerenses 
‘Te Perce aloo aie the soaring Hwan. | is dominions by adding one territory to 
Some trees their birth to tounteons nature owe, | another, or by various accessions of terri- 
For some without the pains of pl Freie. | tory whieh fait to hia lot. When we speal 
meDEX. | of an inerease, we think of the whole and 
In their improper acceptation these | its relative magnitude at different times ; 
words preserre the sare distinction :| when we speak of an addition, we think 
“erado increases” bespeaks the aimple | only of the part and the agenoy by which 
fact of its becoming larger; but trade | this part is joined ; when we speak of an 
grows” implies that gradual increase | secession, we think only of thecireumstanoe 
which flows from the natural concur. | by which one thing becomes thus joined 
rence of circumstances. ‘The affections | to another, frcrease of happiness doc 
which are aakened in infancy not depend upon snerease of wealth; the 
with one’s growth ; here is a uatural and | miser makes daily additions to the 
moral process combined. The fear of | without making any to the former: sud- 
death sometimes incense a8 ond grows den soresriona of wealth are seldom at- 
e couray 











INDIFFERENT 
ee IN- 


le wn feeling wt PAtHY, be 


reck privative a and wadoc, 
implies without feeling. 
Fe et eS 
mind; if lf 
eee ey Reese 
Bae ccinceee ‘sin 
some ol may by others; 
Ea he who has not seusibitity is incapable 
, and he who has apathy is with- 
be any feeling. Jndigference ia mostly » 
temporary state; inensibility is either a 
a of @ permanent state; 
rid ‘& permanent state: indifference 
either acquired or accidental; trusensi- 
ty Is either prodaced or natural ; apa 
natural, A person may be in & state 
ndiference about a thing the value of 
whic be is not aware of, or aequire an 
for that which he knows to 
boat comparatively little value: he may 
Wo-in a stato of isensibility from some 
Jethurgie torpor which has seized his 
mind; or-he may have a habitual insen- 
arising either from the contract- 
‘edness. of his. powers, or, the physical 
bluntnees of his understanding and dead- 
ness of his passions; his 
with him, and forms a prominent feature 
in the constitution of his mind. 
Teonld never provall with myslf to exchange 


joy an sorrow for « stato of constant, tastoloss 
ference. ‘Hoapnr. 


L look upon Lueus not only as the mort elo- 
‘quent, but the most happy of men as T shall es 
teem you the most fnsenaiBle if you appear to 
slight tris acquaintance, 

MOTHS LETFERS OF PLINT. 


To remain dnsensidle of such ae tb 
not constancy, but apathy. 

INDIFFERENT, UNCONCERNED, RE- 

GARDLESS, 

INDIFFERENT (p. Jndiffevence) sanrks 
the want of inclination: UNCONCERN- 
ED, that is, having no concern (v. Care), 
and REGARDLESS, that ix, without re 

gard (e. Care) mark the want of serious 
‘consideration. ferent respects onl 
the will, idee dickens 
the understandityr, regardless the under. 

standing only: we are indifferent about 

matters of minor consideration ; we are 
unconcerned or regardless about 
matters that haveemote cousequences : 


648 


is born | 8 





INDISTINCT 


‘an author will seldom be indifferent about 
egeanciabedhrs chen he ought not to 
about the influence which 


| his. writi have on the public, 

is writings may have on the or 
Cis say eae perform my, 
own character as a man may beheld. To 
be sadigferent ix sometimes an act of wis 
dom or virtue; to be or re 


gerdlas is snostly an act of folly or a 
breach of duty. 


As an autor ut penne Banh pho dog 
‘who are real~ 
Gowran. 


the iatemeat a 


man 
oti mat of caning 


Eagarittea of my worts, be no reply 
Returns. 


IXDIOMETY BSULT. 


Davoxx, 


own mind; it apes upon the con- 
sclonsness we have of our own worth: 
we measure the tnuit by. the digpasition 
which is discovered in another to degrade 
Persona in high stations are pecale 
inrly exposed to it 2 porsons in 
every station may be ssicen to insults, 
| indignities may, howexer, be offered to 
persons of all rinks; but in this ease it 
always consists of more violence than m 
simple fast, it would be an indignity 
toa person of any rank to be compelled 
to do any office which belongs only to a 
ed ‘of burden. 
tro cariques mado Monteruma’s officers 
wanes aad ‘tested them with: Gi indige 
ity. ‘osexmow, 
Narvnce having learned that Cortes was now: 
adeancedt with a small body of mon, considered 
this as 4a fault whieh merited immediate ehas~ 
isemnent. TOwERsO%. 


IXDISTINCT, CONFUSED. 


INDISTINCT is negatives it marke 
simply, the want of dain CON- 
is positive; it marks a pos! 
degree of indisinctness. thing may bo 
indistinct without being = but it 
cannot be vwithiout being: indiae 
tine: two ea may be indistinet, or 
not easily distingulahied from each other; 
but many things, or parts of the same 








sentiment has always been beld as either 
‘trae or false, thon dispute, it is term. 
ed iments have 
mover been coiérovorted, they wre term 
ed incontrovertible» and when they have 
never been satisfactorily answered, they 
are termed irryfragable, 


A full oF & thin house will ¢ndtubtéably exe 
the sense of a majority.  HAwxxswonn 


From the wngwestionadite documents anil dio~ 
fates of the la of nature, f shall evince the obli- 
ation tying upon every taan to show gratin. 

Truth, knowing the inddaputadte ‘aut ane 
thas to all that ts called reason, thinks it below 
Dee £0 ask thot uo courtesy th whieh ste can 
plead a property, 

Se iterate {s tho truth of this i the 

‘of oie duty}, that the seewe of virtue is 
Aalil in our nataral averseness to things excellent 


oi Otr ditinction must rest upon a steady adhe. 
the dacontroreritbre rules of etre. 
ate, 


‘There ts none, who walks so surely, and vpn 
soem fragreentla rounds of 
who orn. 


INDULGENT, FOND. 


INDULGENCE (v. Zo gratify) lies 
more in forbearing from the exercise of | trath 
authority; FONDNESS (», Amorous) in | white 
the outward beharior and endearments: 
they may both arise from an excess of 
\inbeed or lore; Dut the former is of 8 
less objectionable than the lat. 


0 have the care of young 

awe Meal axed ly relax. from 
the strictnene of ths Gisciplinarinn, and 
show an irdulgence where © stable op- 
portunity offers; a fond mother takes 


famous 
m. | f4 . 





INFAMY 


from the value of indidpces 
tare oapliatee wi he Thre 


+ in tees a sic oe es 


However, when applied 
pepe ad they are both taken 


or 
a 


Goa thon thre’ aif creation gives, we find, 
‘Sufficient marks of an éete 
we 


e iy frou vate ea 


INFAMOUS, SCANDALOUS. 

INFAMOUS, like éufamy (e, Fyfeamy) 
» applied to both persons and i fed 
SCANDALOUS, only to things: @ char 
acter is i OF & transaction is in 
it a transaction only is sean. 


Youre a sin 


and seandalous are 
both said of that which is calculated to 
‘excite great displeasure In the minds of 
all who hear it, aud 10 degrade the of- 
fenders in the general eetimation; but 
the infamous seems to be that which prox 
duces greater publicity, and more gener- 
al reprehension, than the eenndafows ; con- 
ently ix that which is more serious 
its nature, and a greater violation of 
con morals. Some men of daring char 
render themselves infeonous by thelr 

ice, their raping, and their murders ; 
the trick which waa Hage poe. the sub 
he seribers to the South Sea Company wns 

a 


seo ee ga 


wialtion ot true Jonxaax, 


INFAMY, IGNOMINY, OPPROTRIUM. 


INFAMY is the opposite to. 
; accent sSeodiny, 


the privative iv and nomen, a name, 
ies an ill name, a stained name. 
OPPROBRIUM, a Lai 











INJURY 


redispose it for the reception of certain 
Inpro they contradict the experi- 
‘the learned and the unlearned in 

Shape oto balete ant tat from close | injury, 
‘observation on themselves and si amy| pode 
that man teas from his birth, not only 
the general character which belongs: to 
him in common with bis apecies, but also 
thove peculiar characteristica which dis- more 
tinguish individuals from their earliest 
infancy: all these characters or charac- 


produced, but elicited, by 
and ideas, which are 
forma that the soul assumes in ite con- 
nection with the body, are, on that ac~ 
count, in vulgar language termed innate, 


DE Gaberm worth ns lang Souk ‘oul npr 
TE, 


‘these inyentions of the erafty priest, 
et sch taveations never cael sebeist, 
Coles some glimmerings af « future state 
Were with the mind coeval and innate, | 

% 


INJURY, DAMAGE, HURT, HATA, M15 
CHIEF. 

Att these terms are employed to de- 
hote what is done to the disadvantage of | 
any person or thing. 

term INJURY (e. Disadvantage) 
sometimes includes the idea of riolence, 
‘or of an act done contrary to law or 
Hight, a& to inflict or receive an énfuery, | 
to redress injuries, etc. 

iid im and yon to condemn 
i LS SEN PS ere 
there aiall be a 

Injury is orks taken in the eae 
senseof what makes a thing otherwise 
than it ought to be: the other terms are 
taken in that sense only, and denote 
modes of injury. DAMAGE, from dam- 
scum, loss, is that injury to » thing which 
occasions loas to a 7; cat a Cae 
tion of value toa thing. HURT (v. Dis. 
advantage) is the inj. ae destroy 
the soundness or Integrity ‘of things: ‘he 
HARM (0, Heil) is the smallest kind of 
injury, hich may simply produce incon 
Payry or troubl Casini CHIEF pha 

cat » which more or 
the order ta consistency of 
applicable to all bod- 
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Set the sensible ‘not done 





Injury ie 
igs tndacrlmisatoly, payatcal and moral; 
damage to physical bodies only ; Aurt to 


INJUSTICE 


sorts 
hate 1 trusted. 7. 

wi weighty one, conjuriog Dim that it 

sould n0¥ take ale ahd. ao alcad, which ‘eng 

At went ont of him serge 

tho inconvenience th ren 


is hi dF exebanj cr 
lar nor boul T exthange tf jarmage for hs 


Hurt is applied to the arial dy s 
sprain, @ cut, or are 


‘These of Ll Tihing 
way a ts ea a 
wes: 


Tt may be figuratively applied to ire 
or bodies which may suffer in a similar 
manner, as a hurt to one’s good name, 


No plough shalt Aurt the globe, no pruning-hoak. 
The viae, Duxpes. 


Harm and mischief aro ax general in 
their application as faery, and compre 
hend what is physically a# well ns moral. 
ly bad, bat they are more particularly ap- 
plicable to what i dove intentionally by 
the person: whence ready to do 
inischief is © characteris of the ind. 
vidoal, 

ay (oles ep namg tg Nt 
wy et never did Aarm to ‘GoLpexrrat, 
But furious Dido, witty ‘cx te thonghts tnroly'd, 

Shook at the mighty méschées she resolvd. 


plied ta things, i 
hig oom that which naturall ey 4 
from the object, when a ae se 

do Aarm or mischief, that implica ta t 
i ita property. 


‘With Acrmtess play amidst the bowls he pass'd. 
Dieoes. 


ber were introducot. 
INIURTION, INJURY, WRONG. 


INJUSTICE (, Justice bien 
and WW. 








‘@ form for the direction of ils 
is devotions, oi 


TO INPRINGE, VIOLATE, TRANSGRESS, 
INFRING! 


Civil and moral laws and rights are 
infringed by those who act in opposition 
to them: treaties and engagements ure 
wielated by those who do not hold them 
sacred; the bounds which are presoribed 
by the moral law are tranagresed by those 
uho are guilty of any excess, It Is the 
business ut SAL RTEARS 18: Ge! tery 
rights and privileges of indivi or 
particular bodies be not infringed ; pol. 
icy but too frequently runs counter to 
‘equity; where the particular Interests of 
states are more regarded than the dice 
tates of conscience, treaties and compacts 
are violated : the passions, when not kept 
under proper control, wil! ever hurry en 


ests of the whole, forbids the infraction of 
a treaty is 


Uhemselres posi in thelr own, 


INGENUITY, WIT, 


INGENUITY, . WET, from 
the German selsser, to know, slgnities 
Kuowlodge or usderstanding. 

Both these terns hinply acatences of 
understanding, and differ in. its 
mole of dislaying” ital 
comprebonds invention; ei is the fruit 
of the imagination, which forms new and 
sudden conception® of things. One is 
ingenious in matters cither of art or scb- 


mien to franagresx the limits of right roa. | égemuil 


fon. 


Women have natural and equitable eishms as 
weil ay men, and those elaims are not to be cae 


Priclansly superseded or tufrinped,  Jounson, | jj 


Na efotesedt leagues with sharp remorse 
‘Shall sting the consclous victor. — SOMEAYILLE. 


Why hast thin, Satan, bree the tounds pre- 


‘To thy transgressions ? sfirow. 


INFRINGEMENT, IXPRACTION. 


INFRINGEMENT and INFRACTION, 
pane are both derived ene Lal 
verb infringo or frango (v. To inj ) 
are employed according to the 

senses of the verb infringe? the former 
being applicd to the rights of tndividu- 
alg, either in’ their domestic or public ea: 
pacity ; and the latter rather to national 





- pa 
and strikes on the understanding of oth: 
ers. Jagenuity is expressed by means of 
words, or shows itself in the act; mech 
fcal contrivances display ingeeuity:: wit 
can be only. expressed by words; #0 
men nre happy in the display’ of theit 
wit in conversation, 

‘Trapanl are esteemed 7 
tagenowsof the sisal thay are the authors ot 
many Weful and ornamental inveations 


‘Berpoxn, 
Pej ables lo duning, at oe 





| 
i 


a 
i 


if 
E 


ri 


BRS 


& 
= 


To a coneteas reas all «ther things but 
are daoh phd. 
Bat yet beware of ceanciis whee too tutl, 
Reamaber takes lang diepates aml gruveness oF 


i 


Tux idea of getting any object artfule 
into one’ iecoomnoe sot these 


as a trap of an 


ure; they: may be entrapped by 
lured into m house or any place 


are entangled 


being, 
con 


3 all creatures: il 
snd | Setsor that which condnes the Basbe and 


y 
in 4 thing by continuing to do it: 
wo insiat by the force of authority or ar- 
gument ; we persist by the mere act of 
the will A inwixts om that which 


Prevents them from moving forward, 


‘This Von (the 1 Mon) has w particular 
vray of fitting the #0uDd of te Crearare be 
‘would snanare, Abbisow. 


‘As ono who long tn thickets and in brakes 
Entangled, winds now this way and now 


he conceives to be his right: or he én | To 


wists on that which’ he conceives to be 
right: but he in that whieh he 
hax no wit te up. To insist is, there. 
fore, a act of discretion; to persist Ix 
mostly an act of folly or caprice: the 
former i always taken in a good or in- 
different sense; the latter mostly in » 
bad wense, A parent ought to ésiet on 
all matters that are of cssential impor. 
‘tance to his children ; a spoiled child per- 
sists in ite follies from prerversity of ha- 
mor, 
This natural tendency of despotic pawer to lite 
nornce nnd bartiarity, thong nok fneéated! Upon 
‘think, wn inconsidierwble arzusnent 
‘form of government. -ADDIEOX, 





Thongh the new-dawnieg year ts its advance 
With hope's gay promixe may entrap tho mind, 
Unt mennony give one recrunpctive 


Jn the moral sense, men are 
passi 


said to be 
s and the 
course of 
vice which deprives them of the use of 
their faculties, and makes them virtually 
captives; they are etangled by their er- 
rors and improdencies in diffieulties whieh: 
interfere with their moral freedom, = 
prevent them from acting. They are 

veigied by the artifices of others, wher the 
consequences of their own actions: are 
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Mates] (avors natarwtiy beget wn Eatenad af 
fectinn ie gencroes minds. Srecraron, 


TO INTERCEDE, INTERPOSK, MEDIATE, 
INTERFERE, INTERMEDDLE. 

INTERCEDE signifies literally going 
between; INTERPOSE. placing ‘one's 
self between: MEDIATE, coming in the 
middie; INTERFERE, pie elf 
detween; and INTERMEDDLE, med- 
dling or mixing among. 

‘One tntereedes between partica that are 
unequal ; one tuferzenea between partios 
that ere equal: one éntereedes in favor of 
that party which is threatened with pun- 
ishment; one 4 between parties 
that threaten each other with evil: we 
intercede with the parent in favor of the 
child who has offended, in order to ob- 
tain pardon for him: one i be- 
tween two friends who are disputing, to 
prevent them from going to extremities. 
‘One interends by moans of persuasion; 
it ix.an act of courtesy or kindness in the 
intereeded party to comply ; one interposer 
by nn exercise of authority ; it is a mat. 
ter of propriety or necessity in the par- 
ties to conform, The favorite of a m¢ 
arch éntereedes in behalf of some crin 
nal, that his punishment may 
ted: the magistrates 
authority to prevent the broila of the dis: 
orderly from coming to #erious acta of 
violence. 

his estate iter 
Virxil recevered oy Mancenas's inter 





INTERCHANGE 


Thote few cocapid the storm, md fear, 
Ualess yrs dntarpose,s shipwreck fares 


1s qerarally Setse Ga Sore 
‘Zahea than wy amare set 
AU these acts are perfe 

of 


for selfish purposes: the first three 
terms are therefore always used in a 
goed sense; the fourth in m good or bad 
sense, according to circumstances; the 
nxt always in a bad sense, 


Religion énferferer mot with any rational 
Pleasure. 


Sovru, 


“Tho sight éadermeddtee not with that which 
cts the smell. Sour. 


INTERCHANGE, EXCHANGE, RECIPROC- 
rrr. 

INTERCHANGE is a frequent and 
mutual exchange(e, Change); EXCHANGE 
consists of one act only; an # 
cousiate of many. notes is 
used only in the moral sense; exchange it 
used mostly in the proper senses am fe 
terchange of civilities keeps alive good- 
will; an erohige of commoditios ix a 


"| convenient mode of tmde. 


Kindness i preserved by a coméatit dmfers 
hange of pleasures. Tomxsax, 


‘The whole course of nature ty & erent me 
change. Sorta, 


Interchange is an net; RECIPROCITY 
bs an abstract property: by an inlerchange 





INTERCOURSE 


rile Morenita eee ered 
the 
rac 

‘who do them, and te those who receive 


That is the 


eases rete | ee ied frequent 


4s no campetivon, wo ‘ant at alm gt nt 
of sentiment, i the like. 


The services af the ina mc pccnatbae 
the ric, became rec/procally neces 


AENTERCOURSE, COMMUNICATION, COX- 
NECTION, COMMERCE, 
INTERCOURSE, in Latin intercernes, 
fignides,ltrally “a running, betmeen 
MMUNICATION, 


To communicate. 
connect. COM- 


between persons ; 
connection between persona and chines. 
‘Ann intercourse with a be ear 
fea ‘on in various 7 elther by an 
interchange of civilities, which ia a friend. 
Ay intercourse; an exchange of commodi- 
whieh is & ‘commercial intercourse ; 
or an exchai ‘of words, which is a rer- 
bal and partial infercourse > a communi 
cation, in this sense, is a speciv’ of inter. 
course; namely, that which consists in 
the cxniesication of one’s thoughts to 
‘nother, which may subsist between man 
‘and man, or between man and his Meker, 


‘The world ts maintained by atercourse. 


How happy ts ast intellectual being, who. ty 
prayer and meditation, opens this communton- 
fon tetwoen God and his ows soul! ADDISON. 


A connection consists of # permanent 
éntercourse ; since one who has a regular 
intercourse for purposes of trade with an- 
other is aid to have a connection 
him, or to stand in connection with him, 
‘There may therefore be x partial inter- 
course or communication where there 18 
no connection, nothing to bind or link the 
parties to each other: but there cannot 
be a connection which ia not kept up by 
continual tufercoures, 


A very materia! part of our happiness or mls 
gy aes tom te connections we ba Xb 





"Bare, | lence: 


between, 
id a passage open from 
other; one 
‘anoth 


each other, intermarry, and the like, 


1 sugges. protaily of « rtterageoas 
communication. between this snd. the 
‘Fredde, Be 


Providence, tn. Its: 


it dlacover the 
feeen netacots which Me widely 


INTEREST, CONCERN. 


near to our recline or our external oir 
cumstances; we have a coneerw in that 
which demands our attention. fnterest 
is that which is agreeable; it consists of 


with | cither profit, advantage, gain, of amuse 


ment; it binds wm to an- object, and 
makes us think of it: concerns, on the 
other hand, is something involuntary or 
painful; wo hase w concern in that which 
wo are obliged to look to, which we are 
‘vound te from the i rte or of 





ereum- 
stances sometimes change the views of 
‘the belligerent parties, and dispose their 
atninds to peace. 


opinion Ss re ee Sa Sa truth 
wie hot trae tntermete, propa 


avec would any transion of inter 


‘transient lean 
See heaee eres 
pe are pos rel tte 


INTERVAL, RESPITE, 

INTERVAL, i iot Latin intervallum, sig 
nifies Mterally the space between the 
‘stakes which formed a Roman intrench- 
Paina na mar 
A 

reontracied Crom reapirit, m brent: 

ie again, 


Bvery respite requires an interval; but 

bor are taal intervals where sl in 
no respite. term interval res} 

time only; oe y tadbnden the} Som aoe 
ceasing from action for a time; 
of caso are u respite to one who; fe 
pressed with labor; the interval whieh is 
sometimes. granted to w criminal before 
his execution is in the properest sense 
repite, 


Any Se iam at Ile 
vreeance in labor, 4s succeeded 
‘ea of languor. 

Bets eaesieriacae sephe kes 
labor, SrecrAron. 


INTERVENTION, INTERPOSITION. 


‘Tax INTERVENTION, from inter, be- 
wud endo, to come, is said of ine 
faluaie oljectas the INTERPOSITION, 


inter, between, and pono, to place, | caged tn war had arm estan 


E 4 prove | ji 





tho moon Is 
ter tie ot we a 


Fete fiat rain ee for 
rojects we * 
Ses ty tein Waleneaed aie 


state of being pov 
A nd drunkenness aro. 1sed 


person, Cad be intent by. ie 
strong liquors,.or by yapors. 
duce a similar effect; he Ve besotaes deat 
by the drinking of wine or other spiry 
its. In the improper Fete, a deprivation 
‘of one’s reasoninig facultios. is. the com- 
ton idea in the signification of all these 
teication ani 

from the intemperate state of the fi 
iy frat from the 

he ns over the reasoning 
eee a person Is énforieated with re 
drunk with joy, and infatwated oo ox 
cess of vanity, or an impetuosity af char 
aeter. 


This plan of empire was not eae ip tthe 
ft dulorfortion of unexpected aiccesn 


Pasion is the dirundenmese of the mined, 
‘A muro destruction tinpends aver thot 


wetted princes who, In the conflict with new 
snl anbeart-o rower, proceed asf ey wera 9 


is ‘ald oni of rational agents. The light | former 





INTRINSIC 
ANTHINSIG, REAL, GENUINE, NATIVE: 


ig 


ENTRINSIC, in Let] 


The valve of « thlng Is ther intrinaie 
or veal: bat the intrinsic value is said in 
to its extrinsic value; the rent val 


peg cbrcr eds ieee ede rae nodewefiaiiens 


to the extrinsic value, as being tl 


friend, a particular edition, Ap ming pal 


ular type=:tho reat value of a'book, fn tho 
proper sense, lies in the fineness of the 
th and the costliness of its bindi 

in the improper #ense, it lies in tl 

of its contents, in 

we Sarena value which it acquires in 
‘the minds of bibliomaniacs from being 
scarce edition. 

Men, however Wiatingnished by external acct 
deats Ge éntrinate qualities, have all the same 
Sante, the same pala, and, as far as the senses | KO 
‘are consulted, the sarne Kensat 


sale pally tue esohiubirces = 
wo extablisbinents i 
‘ne eet, the other Netitiows a 
The worth of a man ia dais joa 
. oF native: the genuine worth of s man 
Ties In the excellence of his moral char. 
acter, as opposed to his adventitious 
worth, which he acquires from the ee 
session. of wealth, power, and: dignity : 
his native worth is that which is inborn 
in him, and natural, in opposition to the 
meretricious and borrowed worth which | The 
‘he may derive from his situation, his tal- 
cut, ot his efforts to please, 
Hs genuine aed C explore, 
Sect he toto, at harvey his swe 
‘Demis, 
How lovaty does the humman wit appear fits 
native purity. Eaak ov Cuarnas. 


‘TO INTRODUCE, PRESENT. 
To INTRODUCE, io the Latin intro. 
duco, signifies literal 
Into any place; to Pi 
signifies to bring into the presence of 





Boe sndenroes of roan kara fend valy to tae 
feoduce wen. 
shivery aml error among 


{| Now ever ten; uni every moving treat 
Prenenta a foe, wud every foo a teat. Dian, 


TO INTRUDE, OBTRUDE. 


To INTRUDE is to thrust one’s self 
Into @ place; to OBTRUDE is to thrust 
one’s self in the way, It is fntresion to 

go into any seciety wnasked and unde 
mos. | sired ; it is obtruding to put one’s self in 
the may ‘of another by joining the com| 
ny and taking w part in the conversa 
without Invitation or consent, 

An intruder ig unwelcome becanse hia 
compat is not at all desired, but an of. 

may be no further unweloome than 
as he occasions an interruption or dis 
turbance. 


Where mouldering abbey waits overhang the 
And oak ‘coeval mead a mournfat 
‘The sereamit 


Tn the moral application thers Lieto 
the same distin 





INVENT 


Trrvail denotes the progress of what is 
bad into any body; as the inroads of dis- 
‘case into the constitution, Into the mind, 


Rest and labor equally perceive their reign of 
short duration and uncertain tenure, and thelr 
‘empire Hable to dnvoads from those who are 
‘slike enombes to bork, Jouxvos. 


Sins of dally inewrecon, of such as human 
tralty ts unavoidably Hable ta, ‘Sourm. 
1 refrain too suddenly 
‘To etter what will come af last too seon, 
Lest evil ridings, with ‘an drrwption, 


oat t00 dew. 
hy aged ear, 0 Plerva (09, ° 


‘TO INVENT, FEIGN, PRAME, PABRI- 
CATE, Fonar. 


Att these terms are employed to ex- 
press the ion of something out 
‘of the by means of its own el 
To INVENT («, 7 coérive) is the 
al term ; the other terms imply 
invention. under different 
‘To iment, a4 distinguished from the rest, 
is busied in croating new forma, either 
by means of the imagination or the re- 
flective powers; it forms, combinations 
either purely spiritual, or those which 
are mechani ny oh eal: the poot 
diunents imagery losopher invents 
mathematical problems or mechanical in» 
struments. 


ingoras éneented the forty-seventh propo- 
alia of fia ee Bock of Kucisy  haxtecee, 


Invent i used. for the production of 
new forms to real objects, or for the 
creation of unreal objects: to FEIGN 
(e. To feign) ia used for the creation of 
‘unreal objects, or such as have no exist, 

ice bat {i. the mind: @ play or a sto. 

is invented from what passes in the 
Mohammed's religion eonsists of 

ug but inventions: the heathen 
ets feigned all the tales and fables which 
constitute the mythology or history of 
their deities. To FRAME, that i, to 


* | consistent; it ie, 


Buoaty contrary to the trutlsto. feign is 
employed ns to that which is unreal: to 
ise ‘ee to that which re 


venting power. A person invents a lie, 
and ye sorrow; inweate an excasn, 


and feigns an attachment. A sory ix 
lel eee as it is new, and not 
lvefore conceived by others, or occasion. 
ed by the of others; it ix 
framed, inasmuch as it required to be 
luly disposed in all its parts, to a8 to be 
inasmuch a8 
it rans in direct Opposition’ to mctual eir- 
cumstances, and therefore has required 
the skill and Iabor of a workman; it is 
j, inasmuch as it seme by. ite ue 
ter falsehood and extravagance to have 
canted a3 niuch severe action in the brain 
as what is produced by the fire in a fur. 
Forge: 


cam be suppased so attert; 
pty 


make according to,a frame, is,a species | char 


of invention which consists iu the dispo- 
sition as well as the combination of ob- 
jects, Thespis was the inventor of 
‘dy: Psalmannzar fromed an entively 
new language, which he pretended to be 
spoken aa island of Formosa ; 





care 


tn 
tew, Pavey 





INVEST 


Sie series and per ove. niche 
‘Gavis'd 8 wondrous worke to rite. 


Breese art ra or aw 


‘TO INVEST, EXDUE, OR ENDOW, 
To INVEST, from patio, sj 


is 

with that which is rInternal ul 
& person with an office or a. ity a 
ron is endued with good alts. |b 
Tord external action ; but 
be merely fictitious or men- 

1s invested with supreme 

wer eredics ie mistress 


act of th endow 
sutadinsel sreencees for we.do not say | cign 
‘that: enduce 


it endo ut things with 


‘efficacious constitution, Indeed, 
whe treat the Chueh Sih no power af ally 
‘but where men will be #0 elril as to obey It! 


at iit fhe natural boty, the eye dose not speak, 
nor the either in the spiritual, 
very one fucived ‘also with ibe eM ant suit 
‘af government, Seat, 


INVIDIOUS, EXYIOUS. 


INVIDIOUS, in Latin snvictiosua, from 
invidia and invideo, not to look at, signi- 
fles looking at with an evil eye: ENVE 
OUS is literally only n variation of é- 
vidious, Srvidious, in its conv 
tati 


that puts one in the way a ving 
offence: & look is ewriows that is full of 
envy, Tnwistions equalities the thing; cn 
vious: qualifies the temper of the mind. 
Ti ws for one author to be jd so 
against another who has written on the 
same subject; a man is exriows when the 
Browpect of another's happiness gives 

im pain, 


For T must speak what wistoes weld conceal, 
And trutta saPédious to the great reveal, 


564 





INVINCIBLE 


‘They that desire to, too many mastery 
endef erty 0 abner}, are ever oboe 


INVINCIBLE, UNCONQUERABLE, INsU+ 
TENABLE, IXSURMOUNTABLE. 
Sones sities 
(v. To cowguer): UN 


| ABLE, not to be chenquered: INSU 


ABLE, bot to be overcome: 


le which will yinld to no for 
Inence. The: particalar disposi. 
tion of Sed re tenet 
termed inasmuch as 
fles Sacrestioaes oe wishes fo have it 
altered ; an aversion is inemperable which 
no reasoning or endestor on oar own 


-| are can overcome, Things are denom: 


inated insurmountable, inasrauch as they 
batlle one’s #kill or efforts to get over 
them, or put them out of one's way; att 
obstacle ts insurmountable whieh in the 
nature of things is irremovable. Some 
people have an insuperable antipathy to 
certain apirals; ome persons are of #0 
modest and timid a character, that the 
necessity of addressing strangors is. with 
them an dug 


had to n ennotter in his discovery of the 
New World, would haye appeared insur- 

le to any less determined 
amd a EUS, 


cans believed at that 
era yt iy the a parent Pon, 


‘The wind of an unigratetid person 
fuera by that which conqoers alt ‘hing ha, 
even by love Souen, 

To this pi oe (metaphytes) 1 have.nn 
insuperable aversion. 

Tes eeienduly econ fs Goa 





IRRELIGIOUS 
may be so from the nature of the thi 


what ia disorderly ia rondered so by some | they 


external cireumstanice. Things are plant- 


ed irregularly for want of design: the 
beat troops are apt to be di 
march, 


sense: INORDINATE, which signifies 
also. ‘out of order, Is employed onl 

Suite pesca) susan Wheat ts triguior 
is contrary to the rule that is established, 
‘or ought to be; what is disorderly is con: 


trary to the order that hns existed; what | 


is inordinate is contrary to the order that 
Js prescribed; what is INTEMPERATE 
is contrary to the temper or spirit that 
‘ought to be encouraged. Our habits wil 
be irregular which are not conformable 
to the laws of social socicty ; our prac- 
tices will be disorderly when we follow 
the blind impulse of passion; our desires 
will be tnordinate when they are not un 
der the contral of reason guided by re. 
ligion; our indulgences will be tutemper- 
‘fe when we consult nothing but our ap- 
petites. Young people are apt to con- 
tract irregular habita if not placed under 
the care of discreet and sober people, 
and made to conform to the regulations 
of domestic life: children ure naturally 
prone to become disorderly, if not perpet- 
ually under the eye of a master: i i8 the 
lot of human beings in all ages and sta: 
tions to have inordinate desires, which 
require a constant check so as to pre: 
‘yent infemperate conduct of any kind. 
In youth thore ie a certain fr 
aeitgems there tain deregularity and 


‘Uy no means nnbecoming. 
Meneorw's LErrens oF Pant 


‘The minds of bad men are dlsorderty., 
Bhat. 


Inordinate passions are the great distarters 
of life. natn, 


Hermade but the covetons man not to deity 
his money, the Sntewperte wan te abanon his 
revels, and I dare undertake all their giant. 

objeetious shall raniatt. ‘Sorre. 


IRRELIGIONS, PROFANE, MPIOUB 
As epithets to designate the character 
of the they seam {0 tise in de- 
: Tov 
IMPIOUS 
oh stronger than the for- 
All men who are not positively 
actuated) by principles ‘of religion are 
trveligious ; profanity and impaety are, 


506 
; | however, of a still more heinous nature, 


IRRELIGIOUS 


‘consist not in the mere absence of 
regard for religion, but in m positive con: 
tempt of it and open outrage against ite 
Jawa; the fone man treats what is 
sacred as if it were profane: what a be- 
liever holds in reverence, and utters with 
awe, is pronounced with am air of indif- 
ference or levity,and asa matter of com 
mon discourse, by a profane man; he 
knows no difference between sacred and 
profane, bat we the former may be con- 
pies ma a source of scandal toward 
others; the impious man is directly 
d to the pious man; pe 5 
lod. with delance and rebelliom against 
is Male, a the latter is with lore and 
fear. 


An otcnr of the army tn Boman Cathotle coat 
tries would be afraid to pass for an 
tian I he should be seen to ge to Bed wits 
‘offering up hx devotions. ‘AbuLOx, 


Fly, ye profane; If not, draw near with awe. 
OU. 


ig detrimental to religi 
tical or licentions writings: the epithet 
| profane in this case is not always a term 
Of reproach, but is employed to d 
guish what is temporal from that whieh 
is expeessly apiritoal in ite nature; the 
history of nations is profane, as distine 
guished from the sacred history contain. 
ed in the Bible: the writings of the 
heathens are altogether profiene as dis 
tinguished from the moral writings of 
| Christians, or the believers in Divine 
Revelation, On the other hand, when 
we speak of a profane sentiment, oF a 
profane joke, profane lips, and the like, 
the sense is personal and reproachful; 
émpiows is never applied but to what le 
personal, and in the Wery worst aense; 
an finpious Hhought, at tnpions wish, oF 
jous vow are tho fruits of an tm 


‘pious wid, 


th his reason 


fnygs for 
| ry and false, in hile 
what he ealls his 





Nothing i profune that erreth to holy thing. 





70 etn JAR, WRANGLE, 


contention is expressed by 
an these fen terms, but with various modifi- 
cations: pee were An Ono. 
matoporla, for it conveys ty its own dis- 
cordant sound an ides of the discordance 
which accom, this kind of war of 
words; JAR and war are, in all et 
bitty but variations of each other, as 

_ ‘also jar and WRANGLE, hero 's 


lng more of cross-questions and 
perverse replies than direct differences | pea 
of opi those jangle who are out of 
Tumor with each other there ix more 
of discordant feeling and opposition of 
opinion In jarring: those who have no 
jeood-will to each other will. be sure to 
Jor when they come in collision; and 
those who indulge themselves in 


will soon convert affection into Ill-wi 


destroy their domestic rave 
To wra 


ty 2 
what to jangle is morally 
pute'by a rerbal oppos 
to wrangle; and the 


in this echolast 
Ed eangler 


technically 
“those who dix. 
on only are ftid 


disputations amount 
in werangling. 

‘Where the judicatorien of the Church were near 
en equity f to von oa Lath ies there were 
perpetoul janglings on uth sides.” Buaser 

‘There tne jor ov canted tween the die 
‘ent gts of the 5} 

Sraen aetusc renee taore, Westie Se 
With terengiieg talents forwd for foul debt, 


JEALOUSY, ENVY, SUSPICION. 


ig 
ely filled with a bu 
Erin in French envi nit f 


rier at, oF 


nifies 
aire, 


. | former case it i# emulation 





rery man ts more jettous of his natural than 
‘is moral qualities, MaWerxworti, 


‘A woman does not «ney a man for fighting 
‘courage, Hor m man p wouian for beauty. 


foeeers aca 
tight o went; he is easy only in 
Shtmanp enon all endeavors, 

fore, to satisfy an etviows man are froit. 
teas, is a noble or an ignoble 
Passion, according tw the object; in the 
iarpened by 
fear; in the latter ease’ it Is: greediness 
stimulated by fear ; envy |s always. a base 
enna ng the worst passions in its 


{he vedo man et pat opin all erarioms 
‘hich should jive himn ph 

Jealous is ay icine batag ota 
as well as individuals ; entious to tho ine 
dividaals only, Nations are 


of 
| any interference on the part of any oth. 


er power in their commerce, government, 
or tet ; individuals are envious of the 
rank, wealth, and honors of each other. 


While the peaple are so jeatous of the 
funtiton, 1s nat seu sty other meth et 
w sing al 








is now become familiar 
frequency. 


‘To Paradise, the h seal of 
Si arned’s and. tas oer vegintley mee 


esa, 
JOY, GLADNESS, MIRTH. 


‘Tur happy condition of the soul is 
designated | by all these terms; But JOY, 
from the Latin je , Pleasant, and 
GLADNESS (0, Glad) lie ‘wore internal. 
ly; MIRTH (w, Fewtivity) is the more tm. 
mediate result of external circumstances, 
‘What creates joy and gladness in of a per- 
manent nature; that which creates mirth 

is the most es bette 
soul is the sane 
in quality, but Tatar in degree: joy is 
‘awakened in the inind by the most im 
portant events im life; gladnes springs 
up In the mind on ordinary occasions : 
the return of the prodigal son awakened 
2%, in the heart of bis father; = man 
feels gladnesr at being relieved from some 
distress or trouble; public events of 
gratifying natare produce universal joy : 
ptr either ase or est ti 
yi to an heart; he who 
absorbed in ie rivate distrosses is Ul 
prepared to partake of the mirth with 
which he is surrounded at the, festive 
board. is depicted on the counte- 


‘To 
nance, of exprentes Itself by various dem- 


onstrationa: gre isa more tranquil 
feeling, which fa enjoyed in secret, and 
seeks no outward expression : 
plays itself in Inughter, singing, and noise, 


cme. |sunitying one who bea authori 


dis te to act as thelr Judge 


sa teag! ihe neem lankstar: meta Mt 
diffuse thennelves ena ‘ind or the bee 
Bolder aon surveying the gay somes of nate. 


1 ao Rb 


eto, 


JUDGE, UPI, AteurreH, Amt 
THATON. 


"oF determining is 
snost probably « corruption {rom etmpire, 


iy. AR 
and ARBITRATOR, from arbi 
fror, to think, signify one who decides, 
Sy ape ft ce The 
ies 
ries in all matters disputed or 
undisputed; he pronounces what is law 
‘now as well as wbat will be law for the 
fature; the wnpire and arbiter are only 
judges ja. particular cases that, admit of 
dispute: there may be Judges in Titera- 
‘ture, in. arts, and civil matters, wmpines 
jand arbiters are only judges in private 
matters. The judge pronounces, in 
fers of dispute, according. to a writ 
law or. a proceribed rule; the snpine-de- 
cides in all matters of contest; amd th 
arkicer or arbitrator in all matters of Tit: 
gation, according to his, own judgment. 
he judge acts under the appointment of 
government; tho wmpire and arbitrator 
are appointed by individuals: the former 
| is chosen for hit skill; he adju the 
Im to the victor. ling to the mers 
pee tin eens the latter is chosen. for 
sin 


‘unpize is af use in deciding cone 
tested merita, as the wmpire at the games 
‘of the Greeks; in poctey and the grave 
fAtyle, the term’ may be applied to higher 
objects 
‘Palmmon shat) 

‘ee fudge now M1 300 stp 





of M 
‘Larrens oF PUst 





JUSTICE 


agestier, xQurrY. 
5s founded 


ibed law, to which 
one Is bound to conform and make tt the 
rule of one's decisions : eguity i# a law in 
‘our hearts; it conforms to no rule but 


ing wrong to any one ; sud requires us to 
Tae the wrongs we have done to oth- 
ers: equity forblda us doing to othors 
what we would not have them do to us; 

juires us todo to others what in sim- 
Sec teeme nach seers expect from 


it 
th 
‘They who supplicate for mercy 


et, 

frown others 

themsel res. 
Denes. 


Ev'ry rule of equity domands 
‘That vice and virtue from the Almighity's hands 
Shoal due rewards and puniabiments recive 

ExT NA, 


‘ean never hope for Justice through 


JUSTNESS, CORRECTNESS. 


JUSTNESS, from jus, law (v. Sustion 
is the conformity to established princi- 
ple; CORRECTNESS, from rectus, right 
Or steaight (e. Correct), is the confor 
to # certain mark or line; the former 
ig used in the mornl or improper sense 
only; the Inter is used in the proper or 
improper sense. We estimate the vaiue 
of remarks by their juatnes, that is, their 
accordance to certain admitted principles, 
Correctness of ourtine i* of the first im, 
portance in drawing; correctness of dates 
enhances the value of a history. Tt has 
bees ibserred by the moralists of 

the root of all 


| an extn 


TO KEEP, PRESERVE, SAVE, 


and free ‘frox’ alli 

safe, | to 
Savages 
Apt at all times, and under all circum 
stances ; they are 


they are threatened with destruction: 
things are kept at pleasure; they are 
pracroed by an exertion of power: they 
aro xan by the use of extraordinary 
means: the shepbent Keeps his flock by 
simply watebing over them ; children are 
sometimes wonderfully in the 
midst of the greatest gers; things 
aro frequently saved in the midst of fire, 
b xertions of thase present. 
re resolved to keep an established eharch, 
ished monarchy, at established aristoe= 
racy, and an established Yesnocracy, each In the 
| degros la wldch it exists, and no greater. 
Bore 
A var to pr 


‘eseres wational i 
wend. Uterty, from certain, renal 
‘® War just end necemary, Boner, 
Ser'd from the. ‘but two remain, 
ind att ho haploos two vere sored i Yai 
Tore. 
TO KEEP, ORSHRYE, PULL 


‘Trese terms aro synonymous in the 
moral #enge of abiding by, and carrying, 
into execution what is prescribed or et 
‘before one for his rule of conduct: to 











KIND 


KIND, SPECHES, 8ORT, 


KIND, like the Gorman tind, a child, 
comes from the Gothic dea, Saxon 
cennan, Wo which answers to the 
Latin gigno, whence and the Greek 
pg a kind. SPROUES, in Latin ape 
Siar, from gpecto, to behold, signifies titar- 
alty the form ct appearance, and ia an 
extended sense that which comes under 
& particular form. SORT, in Latin sors, 
® lot, signifies that which constitutes a 
Particular lot or parcel. 

Kind 
thete proper sense; sort has been divert- 
fod from its original meaning by eolloqui- 
al ute: kind is proper ty employed for an. 
imate te object, particularly for mankind, 

Timproperly for moral objects; ya 
Py . term used by philosophers, ela: 
things according to their extecnal or 
ternal properties, Aind, aa a term in 
vulgar use, has a less definite meaning 
than , Which seeves to form the 
grotindwork’ of science: we discrlininate 

‘8 loose or general manuer by 

saying that they are of the avimal or 
vegetable kind; of the canine or feline 
Kind, but we discriminate them precise- 
Iy if we say that they are a specter of the 
arbutus, of the pomegranate, of the dog, 
the horse, and the like. By the same 
rule we may speak of a of mad- 
ess, a specter of fore, and the like; be- 
cause diseases have been brought under 
& systematic arrangement: but on the 
other hand, should «peak of a dind of 
language, a hind of fecling, a kind of in» 
fluence ; and in similar eases where a 
general resemblance is to be expressed. 

An ungratefal pervon iss 2¥edt of thorongh= 


fare or conitnon sewer for the good things of the 
‘world to pass into. Sours. 


If the French should succeed in’ what they 
propose, and extablish & democracy in a country 
Circummstanced Tike Vrwsce, they will extebHah & 
{E17 government very Dod 4peeen of r- 
anny. 

Sort may be used for either re or 
aprcies ; it Joes not necewsaril 
afi rty 
jects, but simple’ assemblage, 
as It were, 
speak of such sort of folks or peaple ; 
eoth sort of practices; different anria of 
gmin; the various sorts of merchandives: 
‘and in similar cases where things are aort- 


573 


and apectes are both employed tn |} 


KINDRED 


of or brought together, rather wt the op. 
tion of the person, than ling to the 
ature of (3 a fee 


‘The fren and recorded « sow of insthe 
fae, and hgest of nanrehy, called. the High of 
ree 


KINDRED, RELATIONS, AFFENTEY; 
CONSANGUINITY. 


Ture idea of « state in which persons 
are placed with reganl to each other ia 
common to all these terms, which differ 
in the natare of this state. 

fies that of being of the 
same kin or kind (e. Kind) RELA'NON- 
SIP signifies that of holding a nearer 
m others (we, Fo connect). AF. 
FINITY (v. Affinity) signifies that of be 
ing alfined or coming close to. exch 
other's boundaries. CONSANGUINITY, 
from sangwis, the blood, signifies that 
having the same blood. 

‘The is the most general stato 
hore expressed: it may embrace all man- 
kind, or refer to particular families or 
communities; it depends upon 
ing the common’ property of humanity = 
the philanthroplat claims. Ai wi 
all who are unfortunate, when i is iti his 
power to relieve them, Kelnfionakip is 
}& state Jess general than kindred, but 

more extended than either affinity or con 
sanguinity ; it applies to particular fami. 
ties only, but it applies to all of the same 
family, whethor remotely or distantly r- 
lated. Affinity denotes close relations 
ship, whether of an 

kind: there isan affinity between the hus 
band and the wife in consequence of the 
marriage tle ; and there ix an affinity be- 
tween those who: from the same 
parents or relations 


in all questions of 
i respecting descent and inheritance. 
‘Thoogh separated from my bindred by kay of 
fore n half a cewtary of roiles, 1 Bs 
little of thetr concorns aa if oceans om coutle 
pants were tetwern th 
‘The wisdom of our Creator hath tant 








0 indolent to fake the trouble to make 
his wishes known to those who would 
comply with them, cannot expect others 
to trouble themselves with inquirin; = a into 
his necessities: a good name Ie 
nalue to every man that he ought to usr 

es endeavors to preserve it unblom- 
tshed. 


‘They (the Jews) were fain to take parina to rid 
sige thee hapeines; and Ie coat them 
fend vilonce te becouse ulerabie: 


the mind la theca by unexpected or 
explicable eventa, &# termed a mazes 
cause, for the ee eee 
to pursue its junctions of 
renal sent 


iy Se 


‘To measar’d notes while 
Me i wild mage shall lead 


le they advance, 
CoMmentaxD, 


and refers strictly 

we | COUN ‘TRY, in French contrée, from con 
and ferra, signities Zanes adjoining 30 a6 
to form one portion, The term fond, 
therefore, in its proper sense, excludes 
the idea of habitation; the term country 
exeludes that of the earth, or the parte 


sovm, | af which it is composed; hence we speale 


conscience hath always enotgh to re 
[atl Hae, though the sess fall wot ont Acs 
‘coring to ihe merit of the enifereur. HoweLt. 


LABYRINTH, MAZE. 


Isrmcacr is common to both the ob- 
jects expressed by these terms; but the 
term LABYRINTH bas it t @ much 
greater extent than MAZE; the laby- 
rinth, from the Greek AaBupaoc, ne 
worle of antiquity which surpassed the 
maze in the sare proportion as the as: 
cients surpassed the moderns in all other 
works of art; it was constructed on #0 
prodigious a’ scale, and with so many 
windings, that when @ person was once 
entered, he could not find his way out 
without the assistance of a clue or thread. 
Maze, probably from the Saxon mase a 
gulf, ia « modern term for a. similar 
structure on a snvailer scale, which Is 
frequently made by wag a ‘ornament. in 
large gardens, From the proper means 
ing of the to words we tay caily 

the ground of their metaphorical appli- 


of the jaad as rich ar poor, xecording to 
what it yields: of a country, as rich oF 
poor, accarding to. whut, its inabitanta 
#0, in like manner, we say, the 

Bred ploughed or prepared for swt. 
ing ths als ore man’s seats 

nd whic or q 
Fegrpetatp oe 
try is under n good governinent; OF & 
man's country is dear to hi 


Bact prac fine rts eee 
‘The at plunge is tather th the deep. 

‘Then full ful agalnee ‘the Cornish Lande they roar, 
Aru two rch aipwreoks bles the Jucky shore, 


Jove nur eonutry as the seat of religion, 
sierypend Tiare, 











LARGELY 


is, cither such things ms tiave lest bulk 
end quantity than extent of plane #ar- 
face; ax ell-wide cloth, a wide opening, » 
wide entrance, aud the Ike: or such us| 


tage, anid the like, 
sense, and mostly in 


is broad » a ditch is bvoad ; a plank 


ik |» the brim of a hat is for 


§ eontract the Largencas of that heart, 
in 


hot fear nor anger has a part > 


Wate was te wound 
But seddenty with flesh HU up and head. 
eae 


‘The seider » man's comforts © 
demaitar ls the wark, ehish bo pypeets ts Ore 
arrows of mistortune. Diam. 


LARGELY, COMOUSLY, FULLY. 
LARGELY (¢, @ 


ST? 


is here taken in, 


LAST) 
prepared to listen tthe counsel of oth 


Sess es 


|e yout wah nine te epee pt 


And lar pense the doing bows aaa, 


encima it 


LAST, LATHST, PINAL, ULTIMATE. 
LAST and LATEST, both fron late, in 
German leter, is connected with the Greok 


5] AoaBog. anid i to_ lea ae 
wt oe ‘eualning’ FINAL 


ue. 
ceeded ey meth lon what esate 
seceended ab no rest Interval 
what is inal requires. to ep ie by 
mtg ela, The "the laut las! is opposed to the 
first; tho wdbirwate Ex al hod from 
that Which immediauly precedes if; Me 


the moral sense, and, if the derivation | jy 


given of it be trae, in the most proper 
wense. COPIOUSLY comes from ihe 

tin copia, plenty, signifying in a plen- 
tiful flegree. FULLY signifies ina full 
degree; to the full extent, as far ais it 
can reach. 

‘Quantity ts the fdex expresied in com. 
mon by all these terms; but largely has 
alway# » reference to the feoedom of the 

i ly cussion ac 

vantronta objects? 
‘fully qunlifies the actions of a rational 


the view; a conscientious man remains 

firm to his principles to his latest breath ; 

the final determination , dificatt mat- 

tore \uires caution, ‘people 

strive eer io be tis laa ta nayMaTnE the 

late istelligence which w man gets of his 
country fi acceptable to one who’ is in 

distant quarters of the gl 

resolution to take a. 

whom one hola near and dear 


‘The wu sant el 
ed the soul of man that nothing | 
ih dequnta, and 


agent, but it denotes a degren or extent] Sei 


which cannot be surpassed. A person 
‘deals Jargely in things, or he drinks large 
draughts; rivers are copiously 
in rainy seasons; a person is fe 
isfied, or fully red. A fouseital 
Providence haa dl ibuted his large- 
ty. arene his creatures: bl flows eo- 

aly foous 9. deep. wound shen St ba 

Maude; when « man isnot fly con 
vinced of his own inaufiienay, he 





Our 
lies Fr 


Final causes tie more tare aud. open to our 
epason Shere ney afi areainn vase 





No more—but limaten to thy Luks st home, 
he spindle ews te toon 


rraitier in the dark fo grops our way 
‘Than ded by false guide to ere 4 
eee Sten: ee Desa, 


To couuet, supposing judginent and 
‘management, and to guide, supposing sa- 
perior intelligence, aro always taken in 
the good Kense, unless otherwine qualified, 

He 50 conductat the adflrs of the Ringo, 


hat his made the relgn of a very weak prin 


o 
most happy to the English, Lop Lvrruxrox, 


Things ux well a4 pertons may oad, 
condwet, and guide, with. a. similar distinc: 
tion, Whatever serves as a motive, of 
action, or us a course sd passage to a 
Place or an object, loads. 


‘Our xchemes of thought. 

those of youth: thew too take « different tim. 
{a manhood, tll old age often Fenty us back into 
‘our former infancy. Sracearon, 


Whatever influences our conduct right- 
ty, conducts, 


5h ited tn ehfldhaod those principles ie 
tn middle Ifo preserved her uiininted from the 

of one Hushand and the fanatician of 
‘nother; and after, her deliverance, frem both, 





LEAN) 


 iefacted ee su she tonne Tif jo the 
form exerrise of every vat becasoe 
Ser seer ake Cratian pti 


Whatever serves a8 a rule or guide, 
guides, 
cea pin em ee tec 


Aas persons may sometimes be false 
pode things any ftom Suley rca 


Aispenaing 
roles of appetite than off 


LEAN, MAGI, 


LEAN is in lew greet rire connected, 
with ling, lank, an ong Senttving that 
which is spl Lng t any other 
dimension, AGRE, in Latin macer, 
Greek juxpos, small 

Lean denotes want of fats meagre want 
‘of flesh: what is cam is not always mea- 
fea but nothing can be without 
Tel fon Beates 9 well as then are 
‘oan, Wut-ryen only are anid. to be meagre: 
loanness is ret Sbnesiet a ith the 
temperament; smenrreneas conse 
quence of starvation and disease, There 
are Kome animals wy es Fetes be 
lean; 1 rneagre, to be seen 
perpetually in iia Uenna ot wiewenaa ave 
orty. 


Into the Leon anal sippered. 
With spectacles on neae and pouch on aide. 
‘Staxreane 


Sensexkdoreiors. 
TO LEAN, INCLIN#, BEND. 
LEAX, in Saxon Alynion, Danish, etc, 
Aine, is derived from the same root ax the 


nected with the word fie, 
(fis immediately derived 
BEND, v. To bend, 





LEAVE 


when tho founilation gives way; = 
may Krow 4p 4 to incline to the right or | most 
the ‘oF @ road inay érctine this or that 
Ly; 8 tree orn road dends when it tums 
out of the straight course. In the im- 
sense, the judgment feans, the will 
Ticdnay the will cr conduct tude tn con- 
sequence of some outward action, A per 
son fears to this or that side of a ques 
tion which he favors; he inclines, or is ine 


582 
tree boi made to 


LEAVE 


frre Cs at oe 


we not the fatal Trojan, 


Bal cients task a tea we ear 
losing jvm, 


{Guitence his Wal, bet baling cite 


a 


clined, lina, to this or that made of conduct hhe | sessios 


of another. It is the 
Perego to the side of mer. 
ey us far as ix consistent with justice: 
whoever inclines two readily to listen to 
tho tales of distress which are continually 
told to excite compassion “e a! him- 
self in. general deceived ; 
temper is the bane of cones felicity, 
Like you 4 courtier born ani 
Hing: leon'd thet coc to what sid, Ga 


Say what you want ; the Latins you shal! find, 
Not fore'd'to goodness, but ty will snotinrd, 
sD, 


And ax on cor when western gusts descend, 
Dofore the Blast the lofty harvest end. Pore, 
TO LEAVE, QUIT, RELINQUESH. 

LEAVE, in Saxon Leafee, in old Ger- 
man. loube, Latin fingwo, Greck Aumw, 
signifies either to fare or bo wanting, 
Decause one is wanting in the piss 
which one ferwen QUIT, in ween rna 
ter, from the Latin quiets, rest, signifies 
to rest or remain, to give up the hold of. 
RELINQUISH, », 70 abawolom, 

We feane that to which we may intend 
to return; we guit that to which we re 
vol- 


tam no more: We may Loxve a pl 
untarily or otherwise; but we 


bd wh 
ingly. Weleane pernons or things:| Te ey fecee annie 


we quit and relinguish things only, 
degre one person In order'ta speak to 'an- 
other; leave my house for a short time 
I quit it not to return to it, 

Loa aul gut ray be used in the Im- 
proper as the proper sense, It 
is the peivilege ‘of the true Christian to 
be able to deare all the enjoymente of 
this life, not only with composure, but 
with satiefaction; doge bave eometimes 
erinced their fidelity, even to the remains: 
‘of their masters, by not quitting the spot 
whore they are Inid; prejudices, particu- 
larty in matters of religion, acquire #0 
deep n root in tho mind that they cannot | 


TO LEAVE, TAKE LEAVE, BID Pater 
WELL, OR Diet. 


LEAVE is here general as before (4 
Te tee); Ie expresses simply the en 
ng one nlf from an ote 
Seaehercten ‘or otherwise: 
TARE LEAVE ant BID FAREWELL 


imply a sey sate 8 

aa jualified action ; it t# 
applicd to ebjects of Indifference, oF 
erwise, but supposes in general no exer 
cive of one’s feelings. We leave persona 
as convenience requine; we deere them 
on the road, in the field, in the house, 
or wherever circumstances we 
Jeve them with or without speaking ; but 
to take lowe Is a patting be 
tween friends, on their parting for a eon 
siderable time ; to bid farewell, or ADIED, 
fa a still more solemn ceremony, when 
the parting ixexpested to be final. ‘When 
‘applied to things, we ave such as we do 
hot wish to meddle with; we ols lease 
of those things which were 
us, but which we find it prudent to te 
5 and we bid Sorerdl to those for 

we etill retin a great { aitacbanont 


than to attempt to decide it by 
ion or violence ; {t is greater virtue in a 
man to fake lene of his vices, than to Jet 
| thern firke feawe Of him; when a man ene 
gea in schemes of ambition, he must most 


id asten to all the enjoyments of 
ie life. 


Seif'alono, tn mature rooted fast, 

Attends ua first ann fences 0s Vast, Pree 
Now Lam bo take tere of toy readers. 1 

under greater anciety than i have known foe Ee 

work of any day ainco I wrudeetook this province. 





ctchate te avi) momen yer Denia 
| the world wn eteroal farewell, 





rT 


15 
ed, is, for the time being, lifeleas, 
pearance at least, although we 
not say dew. 


his U4feleas nostril please 
Wits the cnet earings 


How dead the vegetable kingdom lies | 


Cowner. 


aoe ty sme cat bo si aro a society 
In the moral acceptation, lifeless and 
tnamimate denote the want of that life or 
which is oc pl 5 


aximation reqs 
dead insplies the total want of moral foel- 


ing which ought to exist, 
‘He was & Useless proacher, Tener. 


‘And are yon jure that old agy will eome with 
all those eireamstances ance, It 


esky 


of deadness of the facultion for 


TO LIFT, WEAVE, HOIST. 


LIFT, in German fiiften, Swedish, ete, 
tho air, from, lu/t, in 


Auten, ete., comes fi 
absolute particle ‘ha, signifying high, 
because to heave Is ta set up on high. 
HOIST, in French Mauser, low German 


as Aoare, 
‘The idea of making high i¢ common 
to all these words, but they differ in the 
objects and the cireumstances of the ac- 
tion; we /ift with or without an effort: 
wo here and hoist always with an ef. 
fort; we lift a child up to let him seo 
anything more distinetly ; workmen heaee 
tones or beama which are used in a 
ing; eailora Aoist the long.boat into 
the water. To lift and hoist are transl- 
tive verbs; they require an 
object: Aeave is intransitive, it may have 
25° 


‘Kissem, is a Variation from the same source | i 
Arae, 





‘The reef enwrrapt, th’ Inserted tied, 
the shoriea\t sail : 
Tohout a te 
TO LIFT, RAISE, RECT, ELEVATE, 
My 


‘Tne idea of making a thing 
than it was before ix common to 


and levo, to 4ift or revise, signify toomake 
higher LAs of means, but not 
Seon: bo wasti, the from 
the spot where it reste. Wo lift» stool 
with our hands, we raise a atool by giv- 
ing it longer lege; we erect a monument 


heaping one stone upon another; a 
eoanteha feet at many feet above 
is 


to 

2 whatever is to be 

situated higher is to be raised : whatever 
is to be constructed above other objects 
Ms $2 be evel and woven, the para 
dicular height is to be deseribed, it is 
said to be elevated. A Indder Use 

andard, 


‘The great crater 
qmormous height ators the lower regions of the 
mountain. 


From their assistance, 
Which, wand'ring long, 





to the same objects, raise 
farniliay expression, Elewale 
usual in scientific Language, AM 
tore, ave Tikewiso & 
+ EXALT, from aitus, 

thor. In this 


‘used | one another; volatility 


lifted up for any good purpose, or from 
an: 
walt 


merit in himself; it ix commonly to, 


likewise one may be lifted up by pride, 

or raised in one’s mind or estimation : 

one is dleeated by circumstances, but still 

by one’s character and moral 

; one is rarely exalted but by 
endowmen 


‘operates 
{ rules on composition; It produces vigilance 
filer than Geeations etm, 
A creature of @ more exaltedt Xina 
‘Was wanting yet, nd then wax man design’. 
DEEUES. | 
HIGUTNESS, LEVITY, FLIGHTINESS, 
VOLATILITY, GIDDINESH. 
LIGHTNESS, from figit, #i 


sole, vo fy, sgn etng 0 pes sats 


tay anit Pp 

and fly, signifies a readiness to 

DINERS fe from rally, te Saxon 
Lightness and giddiness are taken either 

in the nataral or metaphorical sense ; the 

rest only in the moral sense; lightness is 

said of the outward carriage, or the in- 

wand temper; ferity Is said only of the 

outward carriage: @ light-minded man 

treats everthing lightly, be it ever so e- 





ease lift ts | t 


animal 
es | tate of e 
‘on Iife in the same manner | oy, 


# 


more 
Eghtwes, and the others moré thaw 
tility: ight volatility are 
as they relate to age; those 


ought to be serious or are 
be’ ight or slat. When we 
as fight which is weighty, when we 
nothing to sink into the mind, or 
any impression, this ia a defective 
ness of character; when the spit 

« buoyant nature, and the 


anu 


H 
& 


"from one objeet to another, without. 


ing on any for a moment, 
becomes rolatitity, a lightninded person 


childhood ; a flighty child, howe 
only fails {rom a want of attention ; 
but a poy child, like one whose head it 
in tho natural senso giddy, ix unable to 
collect itself so as to have any 

ness of what passes; a flighty 


| makes mistakes ; a giddy pereon commits 


extravagances. 
Innocence 

{enitated and Tl 9 

the vieious, 
Af we see p 


he a 
sree 
shoes, 
Those erty 
‘SOMERVILLE, 


her write 
her, 


ople dancing, even in wooden 
and a fiddle always at 
‘conrinoed of the eolatile spirits 
slaves, 

Remembering many séghtimenses tn 
ing Ueno not how bchawe pea 


The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 
Wilt nolan, say noting, hd it pares dlvide, 


LIKENESS, RESKMILANCE, SIMILAR~ 
TTY, OR SEMILIFUDEs 


LIKENESS denotes tho of bee 
ing alike (v. Eyual). RESEMBLANCE 








LORDSSUPPER 


of looseness; ticrntiowsnen ia the conse. | 
quence of laxity, or the freedom from ex | 
ternal constraint. Loosemess of ebaraster, 
It indulged, coon sinks into diwolutenan 
of morals; and lazity of discipline is quick- 
ly followed by Hicentionwness of manners. 

‘The most voluptuous and Loom ‘Ureath- 
ing, were he bat tied to fellow bis dice and his 
‘courtships every day, would = 
torment that could befall bim, 

‘That action which f ta gue aa Andeterminate | 
‘will at last settle into habit, and habitual pecul- | 
lagities are quickly ridiculous, Jom 

In this general depravity of manners and law 
ity of wipes, pure rel nowhere more | 
wm ty inculeated (Uhan in our umrecrsities). 

Joumox 


As the life of Petronius Arbiter was altogether 
Gissolute, the indifference which he showed at 
he sion of it to be lokell ayn aa m pee of 

‘patural cared 
Abomox 


Moral philosophy ty very agreeatie to the pr- 
ailoxical and ffcentione spirit of the age. | 
Buarne 


Lon’ s-s0rrnk, RUCHANIST, COMM) 
ON, SACRAMENT. 


‘Tux LORD'SSUPPER isa term of fa- 
miliar and gu 1 use among Christians, 
as desi if in literal terms the sapper | 
of our 1 aha in, either tho last sol- 
emn #upper whieh he took with his dis 
ciples previous to his crucifixion, or the 
commemoration of that erent which con- 
formably to his commands hax becn ob- 
sorved by the professors of Christianity. 
BUCHARIST ie a term of peculiar use 
among the Roman Catholics, from the 
Greek evyaptw, to give thanks, becuse 
personal adoration, by way of retarning 
thanks, constitutes in their estimation the 
chief part of the ceremony. As the 20- 
cin} affections ary kept alive moatly by 
tho common participation of meals, 20 is 
brotherly lore, tho essence of Cliristian 
fellowship, cherished and warmed in the 
highest degree by the common’ particl- 
pation In this holy fextival= hence, by 
distinction, it has been denominated the 
COMMUNION. As the vows which are 
‘made at the altar of oar Lond are the 
most solemn which a Christian can make, | 
comprehending in them the entire devo- | 
tion of himself to Christ, the general terra 
SACRAMENT, signifying 
boen employed by way of distinetion for 
this ordinance, The Roman Catholics | 
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rut. | ly both to tas 


LOSS 


have employed the same term for six 
other onfinances;. but 

who attach @ similar derres of sacred 
ness to no other than baptiom, anmex this 
appellation only to these twa. 


To the w cipation of the 
(per, there Ws indispemably requiret 
Feeparation. 


pee 
Uiibem tara tontatan ote pommeade 
‘One woman he could not bring to the comsane 


an erties oy 


isvo. | fon, and when cones 


| only’ answered! that s 


1 could not have the consent of the pliacian 
to go to church yesterday; I therefore received 
tahly oocrament at bone, FomNON, 


TO LOBE, MISS. 


LOSE, in all probability, ls but a vari. 
ation of loos, becanse what gets loose or 
away from a person is lot to him, To 
MISS, 


ly and irrecoverably gone; but what is 
missed may be only out of or not 
at hand at the time when it is wanted; 
health or property may -be- dost; one 
saissee a coach, or one ‘misses what. bas 
been mista 


on losing, mostly by the 
instrumentality of the person who mane 
We tose an opporunity which it is met ta 
one power to use; - opperteni: 
en we suffer it to pase without wi 
i 
Somesants are so unfortunate as to fall dows 
With their Toad when they almost come Beene 
when this happens, they seldom fase thelr corm, 
Dut carey It up agsit. a 
iy hope and faith secre of futnre-Dllasy 
Gladly the Joys of preseok life we yrisa.” Larwas, 


LOSS, DAMAGE, DETRIMENT, 


LOSS signifies the act of lasing of the 
thing fost, DAMAGE, in French dime 
| mage Latin dassneen from ins ee 
away, signifies the thing taken w 
aye ie ar mea 

Lous is hore the je term ; damage 
sd (deteindnt nce epocleel oe TaN 
foe, ‘The poraon sustaing the fom, the 
thing suffers the damage or detriment. 
Whatever is gone from us which we 








Ro Pa a egg 


ey 





MALEDICTION 


600 


MALEVOLENT 


mental exertion; or it is the natu-|only by men... ‘The maladiction ty caused 


Eroperction ocahingyy ‘no industry could 
ever 
imagination: but a history or a work of 
science may be by the force of 
mere labor. All things, both in the mor- 
al and ering meets ees to. 
gether upon the same principle of cause 
and effect, by which one thing is the pro- 
ducer, anit tho other the thing produced: 
quarrels pain heron hatred, and kindaest 

love; ns heat produces inflamma. 

tora and fever, or disease death. 

What is is not made by any nat- 
ural process, but ix called into existence 


he conld not to the making « 
king ngs vd yet, Hf he found one wete, 
he woald te more f ‘althfat to hign than these 
made bim could be according to their own pri 
9 Mewxer. 
s and Virgits heroes do not form a 
olaven e ‘rithoot Yhveopdaet end direction of some 
delty. ADDISON. 
‘A papernatural eect is that which (s abore| 
aaiy natural yower tat we know ef to produce. 


Ny this moans slono their son eee | 
i'vanish, nd what vatally Crates Whele dis- 
Al become thelr satisfaction. Pork. 


MALEDICTION, CUNSH, DEPRKCATION, 
EXECHATION, ANATHEMA. 


MALEDICTION. from male and dico, 


‘precor, significa a pra; ‘ 
Xpenvon., EXEC ATION, froma 
ezecror, that is, ¢ sacris excladere, signifies 


form of solemn imprecation. ‘AN ATHE- 
MA, in Greck avadnua, signi i 
out, that is, x putting ‘out of a religious 
community as a penance. 

‘The 


a poom oF a work of the| by 


rer-| but out of the Church ut hi 


by simple anger; Prva 
grievous offence: men, 
vil utter male. 


z 
a 


25 


‘Tue cnahhene Sener 
hist’ Wt pronounces scot 
anon law, by whieh 


bs 


ir 
‘object of offence, The ait 
llowed ‘expression ‘of pr 


HEt 


saic law; and that, as 
‘enum, at One time formed 
emer panes of 

merch; the impreention ‘formed 
of the ieathenish ceremony of 
but the execrotion is always the 
expression of the most violent persomal 
anger. 


i 


in = 
‘Thus either host their ieyprecations joins, 
fy Tore, 


from the ame root aé the Greek expou, 
ing a bad 


MALEVOLENT, MAL MALIG“ 


_ Ties words have all their derivation 


ix the most indefinite | ir 





and general term, signifying simply the 
declaration of evil curse is a solemn de- 
nunciation of evil: the former is employ- 
ed mostly by men; 


Malevolence haxa deep reotin the heart, 
and is a settled part ofthe eharuetery 


the latter by some| we donominate the perso 


superior being. as well ns by men: tho! designate the ruling teraper of his miind 
reat are species of the eurse pronounced | maliciowmne may be applied ak emenie 














MARK 


the act of the persons: but the 

only the face or appearance of chp 

eee 

wi whieh he it 
sg that his is religion fg built on a 


when Secharoiness es sMghsene dis 
tion of genius oF goodness in thir ehil- 
lve, 


Ar the same time the 
charge forever to Tin 
had Deen former! 


King. was pleased to dae 
and his heirs wm feu duty 
to the excheqaar 


It ix certain Vi 
‘education, to 
dnc 


‘and excellent wit. 


I's parents gave hin a good 
‘which they wer foie vy the 
‘ho gare of a xweet di 


MARK, TRACK, VESTIGH, FOOTSTER, 
TRACK. 


‘Tae wort MARK has already been 
considered at in the preceding arti- 
cle, but it will admit of farther iliastrae 
tion when taken in the sense of that 


existing state of thin 
1x before, the most geacral and unqual- 
term; the other terms varying in 
the circumstances or manner of the 
mark, TRACE, in Italian treceis, Greok 
n, and Hebrew darek, way, 


in Latin watigivm, uot improbably con- 
‘tracted from pedis, and a or atigna, 


‘of the foot, POOTSTEr is taken for 
tho place ia which the foot has stepped, 
or the mark made by that step. TRACK, 
derived from the same as trace, signifies | M# 
the way run, or the mark prodaced by 
that ranning. 

The mark is mid of a fresh and ane 
Joterrapted line; the ¢race is said of that 
which is broken by time: a earrin 
driving along the sand leaves marke of 
the wheels, but in a short time all tracer 
of its having been there will be lost; a 
mark is produced by the action of bodies | beon 
on one’ another in ever possible form ; | the 
the spilling of a Yiquid may leave a mark 
on the floor; the blow of a stick Ieaves | but 

‘on the body; but the trace ina 
mark produced only by bodies making a 
Progress or proceeding in a continued 
course: the ohip that cuts the wnyes, 





He 


? 
il 


thing, by the works 
ae the 


England ; there are many seatiges 
man temples in Italy, 


sil 


Peers 


‘The greatest favors {0 an 
‘ut like the motion of @ ship u 
they leave no frnter, no: 


worshiy of the 
hoe temslaing, 

Tn an extended and moral 
they are similarly 
mark serves to denote as well that which 
is as that which has been; a¢ marke of 
desolation, or marks of antiquity: trace 
and eestige show the remains of something 
that has been; the former in reference to 
matters of intellectual research generally, 
the latter In reference to that which has 
been built up oF pulled down, 
fie ofa aren affinity i 
languages; there are wratiges of ancient 
customs in different parts of England. 

He tele us these Fhilsant had very rt 
fem. ta which there waa no nage ether ope 
ty in fs certain 


to be seen or kept ed 
@ mark of great a 


Mention 
‘The 


 nesnor ee 
alls toad et cert sass! to find traces of 


feb emp! only for the 

of an fndividual” the pepe in ait 

Shes of any its the lne whlch has 
out or made Sy aes end 
footdep ik now commonly 


ly fe eple 
be ‘comer apple mae ta 
When 

















MIXTURE 


mi 80 && to becomo 
iduals mis in a crowd a0 a8 


ly partially t0 mo 
Ber Mae wiietl Ear tate cock other: to 
& to méx in a we 
of sight are 
they are erroneonsly. taken to be joined. 


sferioes are. Glenda jer in a narra: 


tive; the ideas of the ignorant are con. 
founded in most caves, but particularly 
Fina they attempt to think for them- 


Can (enagination 
Ani it gay creation, hues ike ers 
Gr can it méz thom wi edge aki, 
‘Rod tose eto each ote ‘owed, 


2} jase with carclem stops and slow, 


The nin ig Hotes came 


‘Becht ther | the happiet of thet 
rotary tae, and ne fate 
ele fortunes, and thelr beings 


ae 

pret t the wor below, 
1, right and wrong con- | 
= DRYDEX | 


MIXTURE, MEDLEY, MISCELLANY. 
MIXTURE is the hing snised & 
‘MED! 


" [always commendable; « 


wipe Teo kira bj ‘cee! at 
Siescan te nied will form a mizhere 
ian miztire of things not fit t0| 
Ba paioadiiand a wriscellany is a mizture 
of many different things. Flour, water, 
and eggs may form a mexure in the prop- |, 
er sense; but if to these were added all 
arts of spices, it would form a medley, 
Afsslany is a species applicable only io 
fatelleetdal subjects: the 
opposed to that which is eon et 


‘softened from below. |. 
‘Gonpacrrai, 


importance 
exeess in sree io Canna 
rity In external 
from al the evils which attend 
pola 


{ aiid eae 
| 


MODEST, BASHYUL, DINVIDENT. 


MODEST, in Latin modeaties, from 
| ies, Tocasure, signifies 
| to one's estimate of one’s 


of thi 


| see is Pa eas 
Nery young person presence 
ir superiors moleay disvorses idee 


ane coer 
in the absence of eve 
| whether in look, word, or nection; 

| fulness betrays itself by a downeast look 
and a Umld alr; a it ta 


‘not desirable, 
Wer face, as tn 0 9 a 
{alr Serve boy, oF io 8, 
Tne tiushing toutes ofa oe 
ere baat ant me bea 


Precops PS prn 
ves : pepe 
Modesty, \\ 





arranged ; brentad aearien rb 
tinction from works on one particular 
sabject. 





MONUMENT 


preserves the memory of the dead, or a 
ilar which praservss. the menor od | ree 0 ote 
some publle event: the. memorial al 

consists of something which was the 


London was built to commemorate the 
dreadful fire of the city in the year 1606: 
who are at a distance are hapes 
mare a tok 
.Which they likewise keep as sl 
frorfel of thee former intercourse 
On your father's old monument 
Hang moarfal epitaphs, ‘SUAKSPEARE, 

The monument, in its proper sense, is 
always made of wood or stone for some 
specific purpose; but, in the improper 
sense, angthing may be termed a monu- 
ment when it serves the purpose of re- 
minding the public of any circumstance : 
thus, the pyramida are monuments of ane 
tiquity; the actions of a good prince are 
more monuments than either brass 
or marble. Manorials are mostly of a 
private nature, and at the same time such 
aa remind ua naturally of the object to 
which they have belonged ; this object is 
generally some person. 

Any memortat of your goodature and frend 
ship ts most welcome to we. 

I¢ (in the Tile of Sk 
pal suyerstition is literate 
of papal piety are likewise effaced. 

But it may aloe pt fome thing, 
if It be of nm personal nature, or that by 
which persons are individu 
our Saviour instituted the Poe ou of 
the Lord's Supper as a memorial of his 
death, 

ATL chorebes have hal their names, some as 
memorials of pence, soine of wisdoin, some Il 
memory of the Ryiniy luelt ote of Chetat une 
der sundry titles. Moores, 

A monument and memorial ia said of 
that which concerns numbers; the re 
membrancer ia esid of that which direet. | causes 
ly conoerns @ man's belf; the memorial 
calls another person to one’s mind, the 
renembrancer calls that to an's own 
mind in which he Hy interest. 

ift ls the best 
give of ourselves to another; a sermon 
is often a remembrancer of the das 
ties which we have neglected to perform. 


monuments 
JOmsH0N, 


} tho remembrance bss foe | 


| mowenent who rises o 





MOURNPUL 


When God is forgutten, bis Jadgromts. are his 


MOTION, MOVEMENT. 


‘These are both abstract terms to 
ete the aot of monty, but MOT MOTION is 


taken generally and al 
MOVEMENT on 


assombly. 


Tt ts not, to 
ser stsnasna arnt i 
modiately by purting better images Foe 
S 


Nature 1 thought perform teo mean a part, 
Foroing ber moremence tothe rales of are 


When motion is qualified by the ‘eg 
that moves, it denotes continued mofiow ¢ 
but movement implies only « 

motion: hence we say, the motion of the 
heavenly bodies ; the mofion of the earth 
@ person. is in ‘continual motion, or at 
armny is in motion ; but a pereon makes a 
ics down; or ‘goes 
from one ehair to another; the different 
movements of the springs and wheels of 


fed’: | any instrument, 


At this rato of travelling, it would go round: 
the earth's orbit in. less Jeon than a week ‘whieh 
makes, I think, considerably ‘than sixty 
falls of nilesin m dqy't « motiow that vastly 
ornare es Paes —e 
sere moreenent 


tuimseeony toma tet ‘the tawny i 
MOURNPUL, FAD, 
MOURNFCL Henttne fall of what 


i cer «ptf scti vy i 


infal sentiment. 
sentiment is bet, (coe 
between 


we can| thet: 


hot: 
porta 





_ ote erat |e 


<parthene ap tm 5 





are ible to 


thing to euch a 
Jess of worthless, 
is fond of mutilating the Bible by sctting 
aside such parts us do not favor ite own 
‘scheme; and among them all the sacred 
Seriptares become literally mangled, and 
‘stripped of all its most inportant doc- 
rar 

How Hales woul! have borne the imutiations 
wnat tis Pen f the Crown has 


the editor stbey ‘who know his character will ea: 
ally concels Foursoy, 


have shown $e orf of rmatouing ant api 
Unig religion. 
MUTUAL, RECIPROCAL. 
MUTUAL, in Latin mutwus, from muto, 
we tangs signitics exchanged 80 as to 


or the same, on both sides, | a 


ial, 
RECIPROCAL i in Latin reciprocua, from 
bei usd to take back, signifies giving 
ward and forward by way of return. 
Mutual supposes a sameness in condition 
at the same tite: reciprocal supposes an 
alternation or succession of returns, Ex- 
change is free and voluntary; we give in 
exchange, and this action is puxtual : re- 
turn is made either according to law or | 
equity it is obligatory, and when equal: | 
obligatory on each in turn it is rec 
ve Voluntary disinterested a 
rendered to each other are mutual: im- 
posed or merited services, returned from 
‘one to the other, are reciprocal friends 
render one another mutual services; the 
services between servants and masters 
The husband and wife 
th tocach other mutually ; 
they are reeiproctlly bound to keep thelr 
‘vow of fidelity, ‘Tho sentiment ix mutu- 
al, the tie is reciprocel, 
Fauite tn the tio treed orrors in the brain, 
‘And these, reetprocaity, those again 


‘The mind and conduct ainda imprint. 
‘And stamp thelr tmage tn each other's mnint 


applies mostly to matters of 
Bey and ion: a matte! affection, a 
mutuai inclination to oblige, a mutwal in. 
terest for each other's com! eros ravstual 
concern to avoid that which will displease |- 





uot aoe 
remote fi th idea of 


fom | reciprocal vi 
eal ra the ke, 


MYSTERIOUS, MYSTIC. 
MYSTERIOUS (e Dark) und MYS- 
‘TIC are but variations of the same orig. 
inal; the former, however, is more com. 
monly applied to that which is you: 
|,or veiled in an impenetrable 
rity; the latter to that which ix oat: 
‘but concealed by an artificial or fantasti- 


ts veil; henoe we epeak of the 
ans of Provide Se tice 


ot logy, or myst ovina 


‘As soon as that veil wibleb now 
‘covers fiturity, was (should teh ne pall the 
ignyety of life Would disayren 


‘And ye flee other wand'ring ees mat aca 
Im myatte dance not 20m 
Resound bis praise. ‘Muntox. 


N. 


TO NAMR, CALL. 


Hebrew nam, is properly to pronounce 
eae Sok ee Kee sista. 


Brean! 


Some hanghty lives 
Hioviters stig eset 


in 








al thee Wien ce 
Ot the Had |e 





NAME 


or characterise: thas the word ee 
"iy anid 00 deriymate the 
ca «and *"Gnees0" eheractrion | A 
peoplarby whom it was adopted. 
‘This a plain 


Jnnd is ‘alle 
dorongh is 


designation of the Duke of 
‘One kind of stuil used to fatten 
marl, and every one knows that 
the name of @ tow, ‘Sours, 

‘There are faces not only individeal, but gen- 
tuutious wot maton, as Europea Aalatey AE 
rican, and Groclan fates, which are eAurncter- 
Ged. ANBUTANUF. 


NAMF, REPUTATION, REPUTE, Cher. 


NAME is here taken in. the improper 
sense Por soquited a retiad 
or quality in an 
itdrbnariog and REPUTE, fo = 
yatto, of re and puto, to think back, or 
Feference to some immediate object, sig- 
nifies the thinking of or the state of be- 
thought of by the public, or held in 
ine odinatin, Pri hi 
Tigaifice ie state of beinj or 
trusted In general. J 
Name iniplios something more specitic 
‘than the: ion; and ion wome- 
name a 
‘name may be a 
‘or by some i 
than worth 


7 is not given, 
but acquired, or vn asa i 
of one’s honorable exertions. A physl- | a 
cian sometimes gets n name by a single 
instance of professional skill, which by a 
combination of favorable circumstances 
he may convert to his own advantage in 
forming xn exteusive practice; but un- | 
Joss he have a commensurate degree of | or 
talent, this name will never ripen into n 
solid reputation, 
be? fears not to do ill, fears na 
i res tom eonsatces ow sla be, 
‘Desuam. 
‘Splendor of is not i 
amen reretation is net to be count 
5, and reputation are of a more 
extended nature than and credit, 
The name and Hon are given by the 
public as large; the repute and eredit are 
acquired within a narrow circle, Stan 


formances of his Rien: "There is 
this distinetion: Ls aed 

ae inet ‘cone pated, 
ol ing or mck rey 
rae gs only tho abe af DU 


ton has likewise been It great rede 
sextong our valiant counteymen. 
‘Would you trun happiness attain, 
Let Nonesty your passiens rein 
Solve in eraddd and eatsom 
And the goed name you lost,redecm. Gag, 


ame and. repute are taken either in 
‘or bad sense; reputation 

wrt always, is taken in the goad 

sense only: a person of thing may 

rood or an ill name 5% parson, oF 8 ng 


may be in ‘or ill repute 
sti ain Pika eigh, 
sink atin into. ae 
ie bsolucely. taken, 
ily ‘that which is good, ” 
se ties ay a tne Ut etary ca Wat 


jusinted with, and: 
ther, 
ine that it should grow into such: 
repute of Wartaand Ox tite Cee. 
“Tho first dogren of literary reputation tx 
ce a ting or grey is 
‘by original writings. 


had been, 
mame bel 
Who ean i 
a 


tnd yee of ier ost gee 
to be received in France a 





ger and distant countries hear of the 
‘name and the reputation of anything ; but 











always Incarably meceant. | Meigen 
ee Se Sn cane | Se Seen 
. boa 








NEWS 


Se a eek a eee eee 
tg hae mes vipainy tae the bs 


a ‘not alt mon oe espn how little we rey 
and how mach is still unknown? And exn we 
‘ever know more unless something meto be dis- 
covered? Bemser. 


Fresh ie said of that which may lose 
ita color, vigor, or otber perfection; as a 
fresh Hower, the fresknes of youth, ete. 
Lod great diveas russ te cho Ahh 
Me Freak in youth, and 1 arwas grown old. 

‘Duroex. 

So pleasures or passions are frevt which 
have not lost their power by satiety; they 
fare naw if they are but just sprang into 
activity. 
‘That love whieh fest was set will Nest decay, 
‘Mine of x fresher date will longer stay, Davpen. 
Seasons but change sexe pleastires to protace, 
‘And elesuents contend to serve our use, Jaxtxa, 

Recent is applied to those events or cir- 
cummatsnoes which have just happened, as 
@ recent transaction, or an occurrence of 


strongly 
ous (of recent elevation, depress. 
edi tr aneoncincnonen bis up toate 
Wunrraknn, 
NEWS, TIDINGS, 


ip new that ia | 
luted hut TIDINGS, from 
‘flows in period. 

fealy like the tide. is une: 
i to gratify idle curiosity : fi 
| thoy Aveve to allay anxie: | 


in the army are anxious to have tidings 
of them. 
1 wonder that t the present situation of affutes 


you can take pleasure in weiting wuything’ but 
nena SPECTATOR, 


‘Too soon some demon to my father bore 
‘Foe catnge that bis heart with enguah ford 
Faxcowan, 


NIGHTLY, NOCTCHNAL. 
NIGHTLY, immediately from the bed be 


season ; 
miliar than the latter: we speak of wight 





ly depredations to express what passes 


NOISE 


every night, or nightly disturbances, nos. 
ral areal dean, noctrrrmal visita, 
“ “ ne while tho 
cea wipkaiylor when ora 


Ges he uns ora ato 


NOBLE, in Latin nobilis, from noseo, 
to know, signifying knowable, or ate 
knowing, i a term of general import; 
it simply implies the quality by which 
a thing is distingui excellence 
itove other thingy: the GRAND (6. 
Grandeur) ‘a, properly speaking, one of 
those qualities by whit an ace 
quires the name of noble; but there are 
many noble objects which are not denon. 
inated grand A building may bo dee 
nominated noble for its beuuty ax well us 
its a bee ‘a grind building is rather 
so called for the expense which is dis 
played wpon it in the style of bui 
‘A family may be oither noble or 
but it is noble by birth; it is grand by 
wealth, and an expensive style of living. 
Nobleneas of acting or thinking compre- 
henda all moral excellence that rises to 
a high piteh: but 
peculiarly applicable to wuch actions or 
traits as denote an elevation of charac. 
ter, rising above all that is common. 


| In a far thinner element 


And acting the same part with greater skill, 

‘ore sapld movemesd and Yor moblasd das 
Youxa, 

More obrious endts to pass, are not these stars, 


‘Tho seats majestic, prond imyerin) thrones, 
oe rd Here's, 


rusts of FengeaDce OF 
Tordothe in Satwand prantcee peat ean 


NOISE, CRY, OUTCRY, CLAMOR. 
sheer i« any loud sound; ORY, OUT, 


il OLAMOR. are partioular kinda 
¢ noises, differing either in the cause or 


Cele ed vender sea 
wind, are moines, 
from birds, beasts, 




















®CONOMY 


when old; he who i sparing will gener- 
tliy be sparing out of the comforts of 
others; he who is thrifty commonly adds 
the desire of getting with that of saving - 
he who is penuriour wants nothing to 
ake hin, & complete miser: be who i 
niggandly ie wil most); 
avaricious tn his ely rete : 

that a shopheeper’s wife tn 
foe of her buna thau.a csnrs wie Ih Part, 


‘or that Miss in a bedrding ~achool ix morv mi 
wecmomiat in dtexs than Mademoiselle n a pun~ 
‘Goupsa 


1 tay say of fare as Falstaff did of honor, 
“IP comes it evines linloak'l for, and ther 1 
an end owt.” 1am coutent with a bare asetog 
mathe Tork 
‘Youth is not rich, tn time Jt may te peor, 

Fart with ih cith menay, apertag, Yoo, 


Rething ts pemartonady impirved of which 4 
spore ibera!dlcrtbution wont increase vel fe- 
JOUNBON, 


by engng’d does stand, 
ee Yel belong (o fate, iret sand 
in wnthrd 7h mortgage bis esta 
‘Before it falls into ne han Cowtar. 
No niggard navare ; wen are prodigals, 
Yous, 
ECONOMY, PRUGALITY, PARSIMOXY. 


(ECONOMY, from the Greek ouovo- 
a, implies management. FRUGALITY, 
from the Latin fruges, (ruits, implivs tem- 
lea oh mip Poses a send 2 
implies simply forbearing to spend, whic! 
Parent e 
these terms; but the economical man 
spares expense according to vireum- 
stances; he adapts bis expenditure to 
his means, and renders it by conteirance 
as offectual to hia purpose xs possible: 
the man spares expente on hime 
self or ou his indulgences ; he may, how: 
ever, be liberal to others while he is 
frugal toward himself: the parsimonious 
man saves from himself as woll as oth- 
gayi haa no other object gan serine. 
Ey ceconomy, # man may make a limit 
income turn to the best account for himself 
id his family; by wy he may with 
a limited income be enabled to lay by 
hw may be enabled 
ims out of a nar- 


patreimnomy 
to accumulate grest 
row income: hence it is that wo recom 


mend a plan for being sconomical ; wo 
recommend a diet for being frugal ? we 
condemn « habit or a character for being 
parsimonious, 
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| internal economy of « family dep 





OFFENCE 
Your economy, 


-y, E suppose, begins now to be 
Setcled your exyenien are adjusted to your rex 
enue. jOUssON. 


1 your invitation to 

stat mae thd agreement beers Tat ou 

‘isniss 19 soon, and treat me Sragutly. 
Matuore's LEPTIN oF Piet, 


War and aeovomy are things not east 
onetleand the nent x leas rare 
‘simouy tn such » sate may 
omy i the word. 


AECONOMY, MANAGEMENT. 


(ECONOMY (¢. zonomy) has a more 
comprehensive meaning than MANAGE. 
MENT; fov it inclades the system of sei- 
ence and of legislation a well as that of 
domestic arrangements: as the economy 
of agriculture ; the internal economy of & 
government; 


ite 
cipally on the prudent 

female: the aconomy of every well-reg- 
ulated community requires that all the 
members should keep their station, and 
preserve a strict subordination ; the man 
agement of particular branches of this 
ceconomy should belong to particular in 
dividual 

‘Gh space this waste of being half divine, 

And sindicate th’ aconomy uf Heav'n, " Yoox, 


What incident cat show more sirmegenvent 
‘and. adi the poet (Afilton), than this of 
the summons of the idolaters, 


‘Samson's refusing 
‘visitation 


si 
‘and obeying the vf God's spirit? 


Croummtann, 


‘OFFENCE, TRESPASS, TRANSGRESSION, 
MISDEMEANOR, MISDEED, AFFRONT. 


OFFENCE is here the general term, 
signifying merely the act that offends (. 

’o diaplease), or runs counter to something 
else. 

Offence is properly indefinite; it merely 
implics an object without the least sigui- 
ficution of the nature of the object; TRES- 
PASS and TRANSG RESSION have a poe: 
itive reference to an object frespaseed upon 
‘ot trunayressed ; frerpass is contracted from 
frans and peeas, thar is, a passing beyond ; 
and tranayres, from trans and grees, a go- 
ing beyond, The offewee, therufore, which 
constitutes n tremmass arises 








OFFICE 
{Shean (a sparrow cries) 
ments rise, 
oar. 


ihe terms 
uch Tow. 
ie former, 


Inas eatin hy Canes 
and paver, the 
ification than that of 


imposes m ear ‘or some performance > a 
charge imposes a responsibility; we have 
always something to do in an oft, al- 
ways something to look after in a charge; 
the office is either public or private, the 
charge is always of a private and person 
al uatare: a person performs the office of | * 
‘a magistente, or of a minister; be under- 
takes the charge of instructing youth, or 
of being ® guaniian, or of conveying a 
ersen's property from one place to an- 


‘Tis all ren's aflce to 
‘Yo those that wring ad 


patience 
‘the lead of sorrow. 
AERVEARE. 


The ook is that which is aasigocd by 
another; FUNCTION is properly the act 
of discharging or completing an office or 
business, from fungor, viz, finan and 
to put an end to or bring to a conclusion ; 
it is extended in its pepe g to the of- 
fice itself or the thing done, The off 
therefore, in its strict senve is perfo 
‘only by conscious or intelligent agents, 
who act according to their instructions ; 
the function, on the other hand, is an op- 
eration either of unconscious or of con- 
scious agents acting according to a given 
tule. The office of a herald is to proclaim 
public events or to communicate circum: 
stances from one public bods to another ; 
« minister performs his functions, or the 
body performs ita functions, 

Tie ministry §4 not now bound to any one 
trie nas one i excluded fee that function, 
‘of any dexree, state, or calling. CnITGIFE, 


| In all hor functions, 





‘power ceases to exist. 
ature mihi sa se, 
st or 
OFFSPRING, PROGENY, 1SSUE. 
OFFSPRING foo whieh 


is so ot, ISSUE 
rought forth or out 
meds tegee 


see feel to mt 
speak of the Sareea de 
inate them the efiyring s when - 
— of the parents, we denominate the 
dren their progeny. A child is said 
to be the only fipring of his parents, ot 


ho fs sald to be the a 


ents; aman is said to have a ee ols 
ora 
29°, | eny in cincurastances of honor anv prom 


calthy progeny, oF to leave hie garage 


perity, ‘The iswe is said onli in 
to a man that Is deceased: he 

male or female ise, with or that 
we; hie property descends to his male 
imme in a direet line, 

‘The same cant tha hax drawn the hatred 
Gor and man upoe the father of Vas may 
entail it upon his ofapring toe, 

The rate i 
ie tae, degen’eate tron oft ct 


egolden propeng from 
Neat bien King Lepr, ti bray 
Dat had no ane tale rr eee 


OFTEN, FREQUENTLY: 


OFTEN, or its Lala form See 
in all probability connected 





trom srequent, crowded or numerous, ro 
spects & plurality or oumber of objects 


im in the course of that 
1 thing often it becomes 
meet the same 


frotn the careless back 
Of herds and flocks @ thoxsund tugging bits 
as “THoMsox, 
Won eating midnight rea Tego ln noon 


Angelic harps are in full concert. 
a acomen: 


OLD, ANCIENT, ANTIQUE, ANTIQUATED, 
OLD-FASHIONED, OBSOLETE, 


OLD, in German al/,low German old, 
ete, i cee oma the Greek ewog, | 14 
Jesterday, ANCIENT, in Fronel an: 
eden, ond ANTIQUE, ANTIQUATED, all 
come from the Latin antiguas, and andea, 


ying in yeneral before our 
NED 


Pinienen tone of obsoleo, signifies liters 
ally out of use. 
‘ld respects what haa long existed and 
lis 


tant period, but does not necessarily axe 
that which has 


main, but faint trces: antigua 
fa i, and obsolete that which has 
ceased to be any longer used or eateomn 
od, A fashion ia old when it has been 
Jong in use; @ oastom is ancient when its 
use has long been passed ; a bust or stat- 
ue is antique when the model of it only 
remains; a person ia whose 
appearance ia grown out of date; mane 
ners which are gone quite out of fashion 
are old-fashioned ; a ward or custom is 
obsolete which is grown out of asc. 

The oli! is opposed to the new: some 


things are tho worse for being old, other | noted. 


thiuge are the eter, Ande ad op | hi 
are opt to modern: 
ph iy Belg onclent br 





ront; the obsolete may be good: the eur. 
rent may be velgar and mean, 

‘he Veet are tenacias of Of Laws and 
ccustoras to their great prejaitice, 


tt he ce we bro, 
We searce know sown who think themeelres net 
cs 


© | Chder 4n oak whose a 


‘Gade. the Urol ‘ha bros slog he ‘woot, 
That from the hunters aim bed tage « burt 
gu 


convereation by 
fettect for bis futility, than caressed a his po 


. Appts, 
ovemary 10 seeulae ha 
wutiquated roles, will be rather 
sonxaax. 


 pulaeed dy ay be Judably rare whe. 
they are more se ounng o more algnifieatt rian 
‘thors ti practice, ‘Daxbex. 


OMEN, PROGNOSTIC, MURAGK. 


ALL these & express some token 
or sign of what is to come, OMEN, in 
Latin omen, probably comes from the 
Greek oropae, to think, because it is what 

th much mre, eee 


xpoyrwarreey, fron 
var, to know bet ore signifies the 


hich one judges a thing before 
old. pr Abt cea uroneie 
derstanding, 


duction by the’use beg rods 
PRESAGE, ©, A 
‘The are both 


omen anil prognostic 
dewwn from external objects; the pre 
sage Is drawn from one’s own feclings. 
The omen is dvawn from objects that 
have no necessary connection with the 
thing they are made to represents it is 
the frit of the imagination, no ret om 
superstition: the 

Sea se wae Hi rain Mea 

of the quality ic 
pal drawn by the lea- 
theas from the igh af tink at: thane 
trails of beasts—"A ws dant omine 





ONE 


when landed on his: 
prayed to Jupiter “peal 
Wve him a double sign, by wi 


le, 
should imnodiately proceed to put in ex- 
ecution his d Proguostirs are dis 
covered only by an wequaimtance with the 
objects in which they exist, as the prog- 
Septal of porjel,fwcnae are, korn to 
nowe £0 well ax the physician ; the prog. | mi 
nosice of a storm or tempest are best 
known to tho niariner. 


Acrignal omen stopytit the passing host, 


om oaties tan too 
Ta man terete | Sti, 


Porn 


the idea that there ought to be ot 
it be more, tliat nore wat —— 

‘or that once there were more: 

has an only child timplics ‘lint he ener ever 

had, more. 


Yor share, Rati ey 
On tit ote Ra 





Tn an extended eense, thie word omen 
is leo applied to object which servy as 
sign, 80 24 Go chable 4 person to draw 
a ratidnal inference, which brings it newr- 
or in sense to the moatic and presage 5 
Wpat tig drum sony Ue said that witch 
is either 


ereaph whe it ox # sentiment, 
ly, 


of that which is unfavorable. It) 


a people is a pmo of some pop 
commotion, “The imagination f4 often 
filled with strange poresager 

Hasumond. would. steal frow his fellows into 
places of privacy, there to may his prayers 
Poh of his future pacttic: el pnd crapiriey 


Careful 
Ly aure proguostica may rane reg 


sou) 


T know but one th ‘of fortifyiog am; 
ries that is, by” wee 


Sealeat 
Anpuox, 


When presage is taken for the outward 
sign, lt bs understood favorably, or in'an 
Indifferent sense, 

ae Joy NINA, and shout 

Prestge of sletary, Mie 
ONE, ‘siXGLE, LY 

Unsere is the common idea of all theee | 

end at the same time the whole 

siguification of ONE, whieh is opposed to 


or had; the pragnostic anil | 


Pape ee deadpan, 

ry and wan cum the nearest speing 

Mj oniy aie - Paaee 
ONWARD, FORWARD, PROGRRSSIVE. 
ONWARD ta talon in the literal seten 

‘of going neater: aS FORWARD 

i An i the sense of gol 


ng farther ce hd ey 
pn “pod = IVE bas the ar 
oing gel oF atep ar a Se 


Soevenid oll’ targtee gue Eom oh 


‘| does not recede; he goes 


goes forward at 
Oneard i taken only in ap 

 cepeation ‘of teavelifayy sere oraaiiarini 
has lost his way fecle it necessary to go 


i | omnard with the hope of arviving at seme 


point; forward is employed in the im: 
| proper patie tn proper spoticaians 


‘rive, | traveller goes formerd in onler to 


bis point of destination as quickly pire 
sible; a learner tees iment ended 
ore in order to ei 

ing: progressively is employed 

improper application’ to Grebe 

time and labor in onder to, Pring rind 
conclusion ; iran foes on piregnae 
sively in his art, wntil Paget e = 


eros. | point of perfection attainable’ by htm 


Remote, untiended, aoe ies 


oan whatcter reales oe 
yt untravell'd fondly trite Bo: 





Bone; SINGLE, in Latin singles, each or 





OPAQUE 


the chairman, was mosh Liswed for 
trae Fashions: be salt the Snr he selene 
Iway's to set things forewrd, 


OPAQUE, DARK. 
oraau iii ees, eas from 


Foie ot all basen; tue word spagvels 
o ies; the opaque is 
to DARK aa the species to tho eau, 
for it expresses that of Lped 
which is inherent in solid boxfics, 
tinetion from those which emit Tighe no 
themselves, or admit of liglt into them- 
solves; It I therefore emplosed sctentlf- 
ically for the more vulyar and fanviliar 
term dark. On this ground the earth is 
termed an: ‘body in distinetion frou 
the ancien oF eilier tofiioan Godlee: 
any solid substance, ws tree or a stone, 
body, in distinction from 


643 


OPINTIATED 
unr aney 


SJoussox. 


Speaks the BGOISTICAL, tnx liking 
for one's self or one's own is evident 

the common idea that runs through 
oe they differ in the mode and 


gis i'w Geo rant | 


maeeseeind is Dis beams at noon, 
Cobtabe fro in’ equate ates Do 
Shot upwant stil, whence now; 
Shalgy from Body opague cat tall. 


OPEXING, APERTURE, CAVITY. 
OPENING. signifies in general avy 
place lufr oper without defining any ele. 
Ally a specie Kin of oponiny wich 
ly a specific kind of opening which is 
considered 


scientifically : there are open: | 


ings in «wood when the troes are partly 
cut away: opevinge in nirvots by the xe 
moral of houses; or apenings in fence 
that has been broken down; but. anato: 
mists speak of apertures in the. skall or 
in the lnatt, and the naturalist. desceibes 


in the 

ul the Tikes the epeming ox ap 
erture is the commencement of an. ete 
clomre; the CAVITY is the whole et 
closure: henoe they are frequently asa 
‘part to the whole: many animals make 
4 cavity in the earth for thelr nest. with 
only a small aperture for theie ogress and 
ingress, 


Retrays hee early Tabyrinth, 
In scattered eaten Se oa im 
With very brwes she eae he eat Morn, 
Twoweo%. 
In ew than ante ad hat i 
ers “through the apertare, 
again perches non his newghbor's cement 


In the centro of every toor, frutn top ti bot 


Jabore others, 
aidtos. | notowant to ‘ollow the ondinary means 


poner | 





talent} it ia not only 


high in Sa pocat 
with others, but ade wa 


us to be sex 
pe. conceited man does 


‘of acquiring knowledge: his conceit «1 
ts to bim that his ree) will supp 


toa makes poet ee) darli 

his own conterny 

loves himself to that pits that 

talk and think of Revels els 

dren, his house, his 

and the like, are the hem: 

his conversation, and become invaluable 
from tho mere ciroumstance of belonging 
to him, |An- opiniated man is the moat 
‘unfit for conversation, which ooly affords 
pleasure by an alternate and equable 
communication of sentiment, A eoneeit- 


whore a function 
easential to being things 
= ——— An 

or 


onal ‘to value or Ii) 
of himself, 





OPTION 
hard substance vevists the violent efforts 
‘of steel or iron to make an impression, 


‘So hot th’ assault, ¥0 Nigh the tumult rese, 
‘While ours ivan while the Greeks. 


‘To do all our sole delight, 
‘Se te contrary to ha high il 
Muzecs, 


With in WITHSTAND has the force 


4S 


ORDER = 


they ort Docuhin We fev oir opto. 


ORDEI, METHOD, RULE, 
ORDER BS To are) 4 


Seriob, nore in freneh wrdthode Latta 
Greck, ra and 


of re in reviat, and THWART, from the | qo 


Reva er, oss signifying to come 
modes of reniatence applicable 
iaiy ts Apes agents, To withstand 
is negutive; it —— hot to yield to 
foreign agency: thus, a person wit 
the entreaties of another to comply with 
& request. To thwart is positive ; it is 
actively to cross the will of another: 
thus humorsome people are perpetually 
dhiearting the wishes of those with whom 
they are in councetion. It is a happy 
g when a young man can withdand 
the-allurements of pleasare. Ieis a part | jee 
of a Christian's duty to bear with pas 
Kience the antowan events of life that 
doeart his purposes, 


any 


tances of sécond-right have been |! 


Particular inst 
glven with anch evidence, as either Bacon nor 
oslo have been able to reatet: Founson, 


For twice five duys the geet old wer weéthatood | for 
‘reason, 


‘Th' intended ‘and was dumb to blood. 


Duspes. 

The Undersienticgvand 91 Saver Mangreod 
(tefore pr of the one 
fevee Puoarted the Tolinatione of the ther 


OPTION, CHOICE. 


OPTION Is {mmediately of Latin deri- 

jon, and is consequently’ term of leas 
uso than the word CHOIOK, 

which tie been shown (0, Zo choose) to 
be of Celtic origin, ‘The former. term, 
m the Greck oxropar, to se or con 
sider, implies an uncontrolled act of the 
tad the Tater simple leaning. of the 


atraint in the act of choosing : 
of choice only as the: simple eee tale 
‘The option or the pee Cs beer 
Kiven; the choice itsel 1 hence 
jing is at a env rete! 

it is his own option, or the plone 
~ 2 in order Race che 

voice mor strongly than ia Paes 
by the word caice itself. 





7 Ue i conaakog te i the ti 
place, a the 60 a4 to 
them’ accord ; tho mvthod contints 
ight choice of meant to 
consists ix that which will keep tx 
In tho Hight wag, Where tere lea tu 
‘objects there must he arder in. the 
where there is work 
tain, oF 


sucthod 


“| counts; a 


‘the communication of Instruction: 
the rule is the part of the snethod 5 itis 
that on which the method costa; there 
nee be method without eng bu there 
‘be rule without method > the method 
ma ip ith Bi Abia ie that is to be done ; 
es at whicl 
barra cre gia rae al Sepeencauo 
We adopt the method and follow the we, 
A painter adopts a certain method of pre. 
Pati his, colors aceonding to nue 
id down by bis art. 
Me was = mighty lover af 
Mer, der und romnaged is linen 


rem tetstala to talk Herpes the 
method I think vest to be obverved ia shoo 


role that relates oven to the aratiest part 
ot ure o€ great Lenedit to na, merely. se 
oa 


a tg Ek of every complicated may 
ae lee iyaical or m moral 
tie ena ot the 








fn ll Sole 


falter 


th’ original, his Bers 


Origin has respect to the cause, BE- 
GINNING simply to the period, of exiat- Fy 


eee = 
the 


‘owes ite existence to 
Se ines its exitence from 
+ there cannot be an origin 
without a lepinning ¢ but there ma: 
where we do not speal 
Pty origin. We look to the origin 


werythin, 


‘ote 


of ate acquainted with 
5 when we trace a ava 
ving, WO ‘easily ae 
it has I Tasted 
Tha ‘of forms, Pyropllry ws It ts thought 
PL olf sage bok Cogan 
mb the toot perplesing equine ‘sions 
tonatural philowophy. 
hut wit and weaving hail the samme, Goelintane 


Pallas firse taugtit in poetry and spinning. 
‘Swarr. 


Origin wnd RISK are both’ employed 
for the primary state of existence; but 
the latter is « much more familiar term 
than the former: we speak of the origin 
&f an empire, the orig of a family, the 
origi of a dispute, and the like; but we 
say that a river takes ite rise from a cer- 
tain mountain, that certain disorders take 
their rige from particular circumstances |_ 
whieh happen in early life: it fs, more- 
orer, observable that the term origin Is 
confined solely to the first commence- 
moent of thing’ "s existence; but rise 
econiprebends its gradual Progress in the 
first stages of its existence : the 


cortain how 


i: 
be | family is to be traced to ovr first parent, 
Adam ; 


5 we have a never-fuiling source of 
consolation in religion. 


stare whieh cootemane i. 
Exinot Ye bordered certain wk et. 
SUAKSrEARE 


‘One source of the sublime tx infinity, emer, 


‘TO OUTLIVE, SURVIVE, 


‘To OUTLIVE is literally to live out 
the fife of another, ta live longer: to 
SURVIVE, in French surriers, is to five 
beyond any given. period; the former ix 
employed to express the comparison be 
tween two lives; the latter 10 denote a 
protracted existence beyond any given 
term: one person is eaid properly to ont. 
live another who enjoys a longer Hiss but 
we speak of nerviving persons or thin, 
Ice acetate op topo “eee 
it is not # peculiar bleasiny pi tes outlive all 
our nearest relatives and friends ; no man 
ean be happy in aereiving his houor, 
sAenearegtarneear pate 

is caune only be eastnot outdiee 
¥ foorn, 





‘Thaw that nereire let Rome reward with love. 
fe SUAKOrEAHE, 


OUTWARD, EXTERNAL, EXTERIOR, 


OUTWARD, or inclined to the owt, af. 
ter the manner of the ovf, indefinitely de> 
situation; EXTER 


othe noblest families In tue ‘nie Per 


stance sometimes 


the largeat 


rivers take their rise in ‘inal ‘streams, |) 


We look to the origin as to the cause of 
exia + we Took to the rite as to the 
site iit which the thing commences 
{0 exist, or the process by which it grows 
up into existence. 


Tf all the parts which were ever questionet 





OVERBALANCE 


definite than cither,as it expreses a 
gr degree ofthe ouimurd or peothy abet 

former being in the comparative, anil the 
latter twa th the posisin : 


the exterior coat 
of & wenbeut, or the "elernal pufacy of 
thiegs. In’ the moral application, he 
external oF 9) fs that which comes 


‘Avil though my oufseurd state misfortnne hath 
Depress’d thus low, exnaot reach my (ait 


| or 


The conurererey aboat te realty of seterwat 
rile ta now at an es Jou 


‘Hut when a bch Ce} ‘M should be pia 
‘Tu keep azterioe show of sanctl 
Maintain resyeet,and cover tad example. 
Tuxpes, 
TO OVERDALANCE, OUTWEIGH, PRE- 
POXDERATE, 

To OVERBALANCE is to throw the |. 
balance aver on one side, To OUT: 
WEIGH ie to exceed in weight, To 
PREPONDERATE, from pre, before, 


and pandas a weight, signities also. t0| 
excved in weight, Althonyl these te 
approach #0 


las 
tho teale to one side or the others 
are said to oufeeigh whien they are 


aah a each other; they aro said |i 


when ene weighs ereey- 
Thigg hha down’ the’ erie which nan 
from tnnorations in society commonly 
everbalance the good; the will of a yar 
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sideration 


ane 
er 


Kon mea the lane oe prey ok 


Leaks witch do mit meet 
cannot be amureed without 
tare pale) the pootive to 


TO OVEKREAR, BEAR DOWN, OFER- 
POWER, OVERWHELM, SUBDUE, 
To OVERBEAR is to bear one'é wif 


| over another, that hi, to male 


tear cow's weight: to BEAT 
to bring down by 

ov! POWER is to. heli 

poles OVERW! 

wheel, signities to tity 

well as over; toSUBDUE (# 


lie sbunby so beas or ion 


man 
than others, sf ang to silence 
who might claim ox ts tay = 
nm coerbeariag dem 

vous in narrow press wietae a0 edt 
wal, from certain cusnal ai af 
fects a superiority over the of 
the same community, ‘To few 
un act of greater violence : 7 


oppasition; it i* properly 
| force to force Saloon aide elie 


Jone party bews another down. 


ower, as the terms Tinplice blogg 
exercise of power which ceed 
sro or ocala to 


is| erad by another, who in x 


‘one into his power; or one muay 

powered in an aggument, when the argue 
ment of one’s antagonist is sack mx | ae 
bring ove to silence. One is or 
borne doves by the oat a 


Ne 


| overpowered by the acti 


viduals, of by the forse of 


4 by 
freaties, by looks, and the likes mud om 
theta ty The vorrine of pee. 
impetuosits of the attack. ~@ 








OVERWHELM 


TO OVERWHELM, CRUSH, 


To OVERWHELM (v. Zo overtear) is 
to cover with n heavy vos eo thut one 
should sink idenie to CRUSH te to 
destroy the consistency of a tein by vie 


pei, betrayed 

Groin Hill: to the Sabines, is said 10. 

ve been overwhelmed with their, arma, 

[optim paar aber when 

aonny persons fall on one, he may be over- 

hut not neccessarily. ts when 

‘a wagon joes over a body, it may be erush- 
ed, but nob overwhalmed. 


Tat not the political ‘of Jueobins 
roak to burst Mlk = 


, wenaate 
the earth with thelr hurricane, 
the fountains of the seals onern | 


Mete bis cold Roart, and wake dead nature th CA pe 
‘Crad him in thy arias. ‘Orway. 


P; 


PACK, STEP. 


PAOR, in French pas, Latin pasus, 
comes from the Hebrew pushal, to pass, 
jifies the act of passing, or the 
ind passed over. STEP, which comes 
ough the medium of the Northern lan. 
guages, from the xame sourec as the Greck 
Erupia, to tread, sigaltes the act of atep- 
‘ping, or the ground appl ore 
As respects the act, the poot expresses 
the general manner of begs! off, Or mov: 
ing the body; the step implies the manner 
of setting or extending the foot: the pace 


in distinguished by being either a walk | 7 


ors ba pe spo dangly 
or a gallop: the step is distinguisl 
being long or ior to the right or left, 
forward or backward, The same 
may be modified 80 aa to be more or 
easy, more or leas quick; the atp may 
vary a8 it is light or heavy, griceful or 
ungraceful, long or short: we may go ® 
slow pace with : , 
a qui ‘with short a slow 

ia hv td to the whey of 
eral; a long step must en by ol 
diere in a slow march 





Je or contend, Sot inbor 
Ke poin of a straggle, AN 

the Latin aago, contracted from ante and 
go, to net ayainst, or in direct opposition 
ween ‘the pstin arising from severe 


wea ye 
is most repugnant to the nature of all 
pague being is here the penis, and 
rest specific terms S08 pate 
are ered indiana to what. 
physical and mental nd anguiah 
‘mostly respect that whi ich is maple pain 
signitien either an individual feeling or a 
ermatent State ; pag Monts 8 Da 
nr feeling ometinics em 4 


ib) 
Reap peter Ton ane i oT 
x shat maar ts ret 
sein genie; tte gue four Ore 


itively the pang is 


alepa, OF WE TAY BO} suty, 





But who can puténé the Jorer, as he stood 
‘Piore'd vy severe amacement, hating life, 
Speedhlene, and Wx't to all tho death of woe t 


arpa Aivervetions ofa tum are senibly  penuily 
c 

eens view, that while you — 
on om indeed to see them. ne 


of produclag en the bebo! 
wr lg ake ciiised ‘either 10 o 


‘OF paintings is 
ory drawing, whether in pencil, in crayon 
Be tortarta ak sony pratong @ cars? 


and we have likewise pectures in embroid- | 


ery, picture in tapestey, anid poicturer in | 
be as 
pointing slmest the watural man, 
Heid ut outsides ve SHAKIRA 
A pletaré Is a poor without words 
Painting is ensploved only in the prop- 
eteees; Picture is often used figurativo- 
Ip: old paintings derive a value from the 
mee ‘hom they were exeeited ;.a 
well-regulated family, bound i topatee by | cal 
the ties of affection, presents the truest 
Picture of human happiness. 
do not know ms bad oF 
$1bSh pooters tae seetiet ase poor 
ibewre, 
ison perforate arin 8 aa a Si form: 
oe. 


od by the rays ef tigh 
ou the'retie of tin 


in colors : but or. |! 


APH, ee may be temporary; Dut, 


‘PALE > 


‘PALATE, TASTE. 
PALATE, in Latin polation, comes 


ort ee 


‘but the latter Is, partloulatly applicablets 

the epicure, 

No fruit our palate courts, or flow'r One semi, 

reastaassec eta 
Jeeps, 


PALK, PALLID, WAN. 
PALE, in French 
n Latin 


| degree of pallidnens = 
e 
madden emotion, fads produ ciara 
ites are combined and 
pipe 


but protracted sickness, 

‘ory aggravation, they 
a which peculiasly peda! 
Sealer "patos her nn i 





nh omnes aro DEA Jey 
ain bring on Perr eper 2 
| Now nore, hee lamp spale stinetng ex the 
tee cheeks suse» pol ink Appts 

















PATIENCE 


of de os tas meet aor 
Sutatantlal tiesto have theo by Toy side} 
Heneesurth an indiordwat dear. 


PATIENCE, ENDURANCE, RESIGNA- 
mon, 


PATIENCE npplics to any trouble er 
lac: whatever, small or a 

SATION Maleciouorgaeatr te tute o 
great moment, in which ‘oar dearest ine 
compared, Teaignation is somewhat 
negative; it consists in the abstaining 


657, 


PEACE 


PATIENT, PASSIVE, SUBMISSIVE, 
PATIENT, from the Latio 
ly suffering, 


is who 
cetlng who be might act, 
cal 


from all complaint or indication of what | $2 


‘one suffers: but resignation consists in a 
positive sentiment of conformity to the 
Le tied be they what they 
my are perpetual occurrences 
which are apt to harass the temper, un- 
Jess one regards them with patience ; the 
misfortunes of rome men are of 8 calatn- 
itous * nature, that if they have not ac 

quired the resgreation of Christians, they 
tuust inovitably sink wnder them, Pa- 
Gewe applies only to the evile that actu- 
ally hang over us; but there i a resigna- 


principle; 
tary, and 4 Pasceweped 
want of sph 


AULT conlt end tn with 


fiom connected with » firm trust in Provi- | fou 


dence which extends its views to futu- 
rity, and prepares us for the worst that 
may happen. 

‘Though the duty of patience and mubjection, 
where nen muffer wrongfully, eight posalbly bb 
of some force It those tines of darkness, ret mod 
‘ern Christianity teaches that then only men are 
ound to suffer when they ere not able ei 

i, 


mo 


As patience lies in the manner and tem- 
per of wean and ENDURANCE in 
the act, we have endurance and not 

my have much to en 

tly exdursnce: busit 
sro dg nik sold He Mahon easy mind 
and without the disturbance of our oaks 
and words, we have not patience: on the 
other hand, wo may have patience but not 
exdwrance > for ovr patience way be exer 
cised by momentary trifles, which are not 
sufficiently great or lasting to. constitute 
endurance. 


Fist cold endure uh totale vase 


ose 


My mother is in thas dispirited 
anon ebich tbe efit os ong ike 
Tous of what is dear to ny. 





wold as of my 


‘I know that we are ai wipe dull, sngaist 
race, rendered paseice Vy ting our situation 


in delight 
sp eben 











former is, 
therefore, au ordinary, and the latter an 
extriordinary gift, 


‘Ho saw the strong and the feeble of w question 
with much panetrction. ‘Coyenranaxs, 
‘Thete affairs 
Mbraries were 


fe tgusry ad Seuleness of penctrition 
se . 
Peneri CoWve. 


io a narrower com 
ly farm 


SAGACITY, in Latin aagacttar, from 
sagio, to perceive quickly, comes in all 
probability from the Persian sug, « dog, 
whenoe the term bas been peculiarly ap- 


use of the terms; for we may 6; 
the British, the ti oe ie 


ied to dogs, and from thence extended | British nafion, the French nation, and the 


to all brutes an intuitive 
wisdom, and also to children, or uned- 
tucated persons, in whom there ie moro 


ration than may Ix expecuad from | Ts 


narrow compas of their knowledge; 
hence, properly speaking, eqgacity is nat- 
tural or uncultivated acufeweae 


Activity to selze, not eugaeity to discern, is 
tha Soquiive MeN youth ana” “rah 


PROPLE, NATION. 


PEOPLE is in Latin populus, which is 
connected with the Greek Aaog, people, 
mndug, a wultitude, and gokve, many. 
Hence the simple idea. of nurabers is ex- 
essed by the word people: but the term 
REXTION, from nana; marks the conneo- 
tion of numbers by birth ; people la, there 
fore, the genoric, and adtion the specific 
term. A nation ia a people connected 
by birth; there cannot, therefore, strictly 
speaking, be n nation without a, 
but there may ben prove where there 
not a.nation. 'The Jews, when consider. 
ed a8 an assemblage, under the special 
direction of the Almighty, ave termed the 
people of God; but when considered in 
Tepard to their common origin, they aro 
denominated the Jewish nation. Tho 
Americans, when spoken of in relation 
to Britain, are a distinct people, because 
they have cach a ct government; 
but they are not a distinct nation, because 
thoy b @ common descent. On this 
Romans are not called the 
man nation, because their origin was 
#0 various, but the Roman prope, that is, 
an assemblage, living under one form of 
government, - 


| the maton in debt alinost to 





Dutch nation, when public nwasures are 
in question, Which emariate from the gor- 
emnment, of the whole people, The Bug- 
ish have ever been remai 
for their attachment to liberty: the abo- 
litlon of the slaye-trade is one of the 
most glorious acts of public justice which 
was ever performed by tho Beitish ma- 
Upan the same ground republican 
are distinguished by the name 
‘of peoples but kingdoms ate commonly 
spoken of tn history ax Hence 
we ety the Spartan the Athenian 
people, the le of Genoa, the people 
‘of Venice; but. the nations at Europe, 
the African nations, the Buglith, French, 
German, and Ttalian nations, 
fon speak 0° the people 
Xs l'you were a Zod to puns, not 
‘Arman of thelr fnfiemity. SUAKSPEARE, 


‘Te was the resolution of the present 
tora amet To nwa} ha vale 


PEOPLE, POPULACE, MO, MOWMLITY. 
PEOPLE and POPULACE are evi- 














pae\t for ornament and use, 
of a 
‘od rules, the royal ga of fo, 


PHAR, COLVIN, 


PILLAR, from pale, siguifies that which 
is piled up, COLUMN, which comes im. 
mediately from the Latin colanna, is of 
Celtic origin, being in the Welsh’ eolov, 
and the Irish coll, which si, 
or stalk. Though very different in thelr 
original meaning, they are both applied 
to the same object, nainely, to whatever 
is artificially sat up in wood, stone, or 
other hard material; hut the word pillar 
having como first {nto use, Js the most 
general fn ita application fo any struct 
ure, whether rude or otherwise; the term 
oluinn, on the other band, is upplied to 
whatever is ornamental, as the Grecian 
order of colamna, 

Prttars, which. wo ray Wkerien call cotumnnes, 


foe the word among avuiticers Is almost natural= 
tgeil, 1 could distinguish into simple and com 
pound, Worros, 


So in poetey, whero simply a support 
is spoken of, the teem pillar may be 


‘The palsce built dy Pi ul proud, 
Sarmertes ys hid ber ulurss atood, 
Darpex, 
But where geandour or embellishment 
ia to be expressed, the term 


The breath nares, 
Ba oad oe ge 
Both terms are lied to other ob- 
jects having a sii either of form 
or wie. wer is sect op in the 
form of a pillar is eo denominated; as 
stone pillars in  cross~ ways, or over 
‘graves, aud the like, 





Pillar is frequently employed: ina 
moral application, and ha that oa HM 
ways implies a support, 

jit Pion iid You sah ol win aa 


lifies nm stem | Laat 


Live wen, 
which from the German see, implies 
pain. RUBEUL, or full of rue, from 
tho German reuen, to repent, signifies it 








fee tens ees of jst 
cag -ottasdles’ call for 

te fence are often The ei x 
eaperionce and bad example, cathe then 
of depravity: mercy is an imperative duty 
fn tines who ive the por fasting 8 


lyases iy in cases where ) the 


are Ereneveans 
1 pity trom may sont 


‘Compal’ by want 


Examples of fustioe must be melas ore 
‘to nome, of meroy for comfort to oth 
er, Bacox, 


uy MeN, 
thle pa 


and merry are likewise applied to 
the beute creation with a similar distine. 
tion: pity shows itself in relieving real 
mitory, aid ia lightening burdens; merry 
Iedisplayed in the measure of pain which 
one inflicts. One takes pity on a poor 
asd to whom one gives fodder to relivve 
hunger; one shows it merey by nbs 
ing from laying heavy #teipes pon 
back. 

it dropped Into the water, a wool 
errehe reetees | 

ieTRANaK 

Cowants aro crust, but the brave 


Love mercy, sind delight 10 tare, ‘Oar. 


‘These terms are moroover applicable 
to the Deity, in regard to bis creatures, 
particularly man. God takes pity on us 
aa entire dependents upon him: he ex- 
tends his mercy toward ux as offenders 
againet kine; he shows bis pity by’ re: 
Heving our wants; he shows Apes merey 
by forgiving our sina, 


PLACE, STATION, SITUATION, POSITION, 
POST. 

PLACE, in German plats, from platt, 
oven or open, is the abstract or general 
term that comprehends the idea of any 
Poe space that may be occupied : STA 

10N (e. Condition) is the where 
one stands or is fixed: SITUATION, in 
Lat’o sites, from the Hebrew ast, to put, 





Sutely the ehured, where one day's 

truce ought 10 be oped tte he distensions and 

sanimosities of mankind, ‘BenRe 
“Tee sedition remained withhi thee sti, 

which Uy reawon of te naniness of the bel 

roultitude, might more fitly be termed w ken 

than a sarap. HASWAMD, 


‘The terms place and sttvation are sald 
of objects animate or inanimate; 

ouly of animate objects, or those which 
are figuratively considered as sich; pe 
sition properly of inanimate objects; or 
thoxe which are considered as such’: w 
person chooses a place; a thing occupies 
fa place, or ha a place set apart fer tt 


signed to each 
concert with 61 
tion is chosen for 


to other 

BS with rogard to a 
| situation of % house ‘comprehends the 
nature of the place, whether on high or 
low ground: snd algo its relation to oth- 
‘er objects, that ts, whether higher or lowe 
er, nearer or more distant: the 
of a window in a house fs com 


to whether it is straight or ecooked ; ae 
ion of a book is considered as to 


posit 
whether It stands leaning oF upright, with 
it taco of back Yoreaea Rion 








‘PLACE 


Mah of. 


of the 
they Sree ven 


oe 
Suan, stare ere 


Arumeeaner gen sc sta 
commen to these 
ie general and ta ni, the latter spe- 
nay it ny be large: bua SPOT im 
qi it may be large: but im 
les very small lane such ng Wy 
‘ure of speech, is kuppased naliyetrpepes 
than a spot: tern pce elo 
upon every the mem spot is 
Sinn ver patel csc wotoay 

often know the place in a general way 
where 4 thing is, but it is not easy after 
a course re to find out ae 

on which it has happened. place 
a here our Saviour was buried is to be 
seen and pointed out, but not the very 
spot where he lay. 


‘Oh Dow unlide the place fram whence they fell! 
‘Micros. 


My fortune lesds to traverse realm alone, 
‘Al ld wo pot of al the world my own, 


is the apof on which anything 
s more woupeoir} 


This place fs celebrated for being the atte 
the mon nace Weitish inonastery. | PRSSANT. 


in French sal re, to ies ig- 
general w 
one's sell. GAME, nS Saxon gaming, 
‘yory probably connected with the Greek 
ferthe season for 


comes our word gay. SPORT 
‘man or posse, which is concocted 
with the Greek mar, to jest. 

Play and game both include exerci¢e, 
corporal. o# mental, or both; but. play 
fa an. unsystematic, game. a cyeematio, 
exercise? children parel veh they merely 
rum after each other, but this is no gmne; 
‘on the other hand, when they exeraise 
with the ball acoonling to any rule, this 
is a game: every game, therefore, is a 





Plays eter Yao for the act of 
amusing one’s self with anything intel 
Jectual, and game for the act with which 
any game is plaayet. 

Pra 

9 fs not una merely ap & conte, 


‘ant meat it doen tee mene 
sng a play off theis money to oe ai 
Bareenes. 


The saxiret Sippant, a full of ster, 


| So Bilen was a sacar ue ted 
| Where itetness or Isis part eho whole 
Degat-a tranquil confidence in 
fenton Jot oan Ht, ar cu fr fe. 
Conran, 


Cg oper an obj 
obtained by art, 
as the Olympic and other games of an- 
tiquity. 


pepe oe 

‘Sport comp ids a umble cb. 
ject to beote steatoad by eae exercise; 
a field sports, rustic sports, and the like. 


‘Sow for our mountain sport up te yon hills 
youu. ee Sana ean 


‘Your legs are 
be extended figurative 
soy ole af pray pre naiean yang 
the game ks over. 

Wat! tht mad game the weet 




















POUR 


atte bs Spen. 3s: wig te fates seers 
‘oun wish him 
‘Maxwora's Lerrees oF Cicexo, 


NEED (v. Necessity) implies a present 
Som cells oans ah ene’ things 
as the immediate occasion calls for: 


Sexnprary ta ee ‘to whieh persons of all 


‘All sme deem thas, Sear to have need goeeh 
Before titi Wi ‘standeth: 
In Weest of things 


some 
have weet of tee | tat 
seven th the sta these thingy, they teer 
ave them, nor can come bythe means to surly 
‘heir necessities. Towa, 


TO POUR, SPILL, SED, 
POUR is probably connected with 


pore, and the Latin preposition per,| i 


through, signifsing to a w 
it were, pirooah channel, 
splash, nv the German 4 

ably onomatopais. SHED 
the German aciden, to separate, sig 
flag to cant from, 

‘e pour with design; we spill by ac. 
eident: we pour water over a plant or a 
bed; we. ‘on the ground, 
is an not of con 0 spill 
ahed are acts mo hurtful; the 
former Is to catise to run in. sm 
titles, the’ la 

wr wine 
fut the blood of 


oe 
ILL and 


taken away: what is poured is common. 
no part of the bods from whence it| 
ured} but what is shed is no other 
thi & companent part; hence trees are 
said to shad their leaves, animals their 
hair, or human beings to shed tears 
“Hones the distinction betwoon these 

- words in their moral application, 


_, Poesy is of so mticke & spirit, that, tn the pours 
dng ont of one language aio another, wit 
eraporate. asta, 
-O eeputation t dearee far than 
‘Thos prvclove bnloon Wrety eset ot Fa? 
Whoes cordial drope nce epi ay sume rab 
7 
Not all thy owner's care, nor ig repent CH 
‘OF the rade epétiar, can collect, ew 
Jerod scted the § 


Ke cel pee ES 
the deceased Arita 


1, shading abundance 
Pamveacs, 


nd | 


POWER, snes FORCE, AUTRORE 
TY, DOMINION, 
POWER, in French perpen’ 


sum, to be able, is the generic and 
veraal, term, comprehending it ee 


ing in it 
divple principle of nature which exists 
5. STRENGTH, ofthe 
und’ FORCE 


in all subjects, 


of the bod iy. 

ternal, sciinpensaineteesaioe 

wanization of the frame; power on the 
1 circumstances, A nian may. 


Tithe health etre body 
Sittenemen tetas “Our poner 
may be increased by the help of instru- 
ments, 

Observing in ourselves that we can ct 


| vies 
‘ure move serers! pares of our bolle, whieh ware 
Lantbes are 


rest: the effects also that natural 
to produce tn one another eceureing every 
Bement tu var seuaes, ww by both Unies age 
ek the idea of 


ae 
“Not founded oa the beitle strength ota 


Power may be exerted or sittin 
fore i yoeer exerted or active; bodies 
ave a power of resistance while’ in m 
te of rest, but they are moved by a 
Covtala fares treat Oe + bodien. 
A ship which hath stewed sail dott run 
Hy force of that force which before it wor. 


Tho word pomer is used technically 
for the nioving foree. 
By odervtandiog the tene difference Sateen 
dingsupulewenctn tie serangit ofp 
uote any cobeei 
it should never so rmnch excord that, Heh 
the power is naturally eudowed with, Warxies, 


In a moral acceptation, power, strength, 
and force te tet ston eco ate 
imi ha ato: ‘thas we 
tna 
pe ny 
sions to convey the state of his own 












































PUBLISH 


TO PUBLISH, 1ROMULGATE, INVULGE, lay t 


REVEAL, DISCLOSE. 


PUBLISH, 
pes ‘in Latin prowelyatus, participle of 
to make 


Yulgae, DIVE eet opera 


v ‘nit ron Nate REVEAL fh 
fy in 
iigar im dif 


Latin revelo, from  relo, 

 iraceytieg teats 
CLOSE signin to make the py 
‘To publish is tho most general of these 
in ita extended sonse tho 


y 

that which is ae oF @ nae 

onal concern; we promn igcte propels 
only that which ia re pee sberest = 
the affairs of a family or of a nation are 
publiahed In the nemspayey doctrines, | 
principles, precepts, and the like, are pro- 

rnnelgrted 


Fae ad esd tes reales okt 
Hime, a4 thelr Book of Acts informs us, Aud so, 
Indeed, do writers of their own in the we age 
‘with if, who boast of the practice ux x most uso» 
fiel and, honceable distinction pecullar to their 
Ration, that the tas of ie were thu published 
to the people, 

‘An absurd theory on one Ade Of question 
forts no justification for alleging a falee Ssot or 
Promulgating whchlevous maxims on the othy 

Tere 


We may publish things to be known, 
or oe things not to be known; we diow(ge 
pass ‘not to be known: we may 
ish our own shame, or the shame of 
cates anit we may publish that which 
4 advantageous to another; but we com: 
monly divulge the secrets or the crimes of 
another: 


“Thore was, we may very well titi, ome 
sich mared the Agente $e Fual to require that 
hoe tings which any one eh fas gave 
Farleular occanlon to write ight for th I 
Teroction of al, be publeahed, an that ny rea 
nue. joo. 
Teseable in erie 
That hast within thee undtheviged eri 
Srucsreann, 


‘To publish bs sald of that which was 
never before known, or never before ex- 
isted; to reveal anit disclose aro said of 
that which has been only eancealed or 





To adoerti. PROMUL- | tecie from 


Sea not heh pubdskteg te teat 


J siutehon; the Feogaling 4 Wot 8 woxlely 
‘se, but for the’ eure of a man's heart, 


Telethea Geant eae 
‘Duroes. 


‘TO PURPOSE, PROPOSE. 


things which ne never tk orth hl 


doing ; but we ought not to propose any- 

to ourselves which is not of too 
ee | importance to be lightly adopted or 
tojected, We purpose to go to town on 
a certain day; we propose to spend our 
time in a particular study. 


To tet thes Joy and pur erpnertaes thought 


Elate, to make her wi ~s 

There are tut tro plane on whith say. alt 
can solconduct himself sheongh ie 
gure and dit ile: 


listrosses of Iiaieais Bats, 


TO PUSU, SHOVE, TURUST. 


Att. these words denote the giving an 
impulse to a body with more oc less foree, 
bat ifr ns to tho sitaatlons in which 


ing in dirvet personal contact with him; 
as when a person touches another in pass 
ing, it may be a more or leas violent: 
wahove isa. continued action, «hich causes 
the mee) meas forward 

toad along the body 

Doth pudied and showed along, but in the 
former case this ia effected by repeated 





QUALITY 


QUALITY, PROPERTY, ATTRIBUTE. 


QUALITY, in Latin gualitar, from gus 
fi, sucl such ax a thing really 
area STV which i from 

proper or one's 
an 
in 
wo 


to anothers 

yard. ote that which ee in 
the thi coexistent; the praperi 
is that which belongs to it for the re 
Delng; the attribute ls tho which 
ix assigned to any object, We cannot 
site the qualify of a thing without alter. 

the whole thing; but we may give or 

‘away properties iccraptet ioe | 
ie, without entirely destroying their iden- | © 
wy and we may ascribe attributes at 

discretion, 


Hmmility and patience, industry and temper- 
nee, aru Very often the sola ee : 


to consider ‘round on 
seal ne wath of Bec ‘oh he fens, 
OF Of the attiinals that delight his ear, Jouxso: | 


Biss Sec 8 aii Sih extends ids views, 


poe, fui, con. 
"ent onc ac 
} cular tering, The | 
‘betwoen two oF more | 
‘to these terms; but 


‘which are: reciprocally made; 


697 


QUESTION 
Bont we ng fo daly in 


ful 
‘ etd ym metal 


A QUARREL (0, Di 
nite, tioth a8 to the cause 
FRA im whieh it is 


‘of quarrel 
may subsist between two persons from 
‘a private difference; an agfray always 
[o- ee between many upon some 

may be our 
bert rad ert) by words; fn 
commonly conducted 03 oe 
erro pie? sg 
woot teo hasty many are wou 
| if noe kitted, in. i: opposite 
‘ny friends dd 


| parties meet. 
so Wigh a8 I find your accounts hare El 


| _ The guarned tetween 
ator ormase apapen ns 
Atncton,weew hile ithe fre 





‘the confusion and entan- 


roll, and there are both here 

‘there are no feuds; but there are no 
broile and foids without + the 
here ia jot always. openly conducted 
tween the parties; it may sometines 


QUESTION, QUERY. 
QUESTION, v. To ag QUERY is 


the sake of obtalatug an answer; 
former may be for a reasonable or unrea- 
ia mostly a ma 


sometiines manifest itself | tional 
the broil 


gnly in n ‘coolness of behavior : 
15° e noloy kind of quarre, it always 








RAPACIOUS 


RADIANOE, from Brome denotes 


hole toi of fight part and may, 
therefore, be. applied. equally. to, natural 
and artificial light. The radiancy 

‘sun, moon, and stars ites & part 
of their beauty; the brilliancy of a dia- 
mond ia frequently compared with thas 
of a star. 

more om every hedge, 

the lwo ht is geen auc tara she 


A moving radiance twiakles. ‘Tuoatsow. 


Brillianey (w. Bright) is applied to ob- 
fects) which shine or glitter Uke = di- 
mond, 


‘The beanty of the Indies, the riebnows of thelr | wy, 


dress, and Urtddia nes 


Of thelr jewels, were dise 
played in the moat 


lvantageous maser. 
newer, 


oe i also applied figuratively to moral 


3 cireumstance intervened daring the penden- 
ef of the negotiation to set aff the good faith of 
the company wit an saitonn rlltaveyy tod 

variety of 


to make it sparkle and glow with @ 
id faves. 


RAPACIOUS, RAVENOUS, YORACIOUS. 


RAPACIOUS, in Latin rapaz, from ra- 
‘ho, 10 seize, signition seizing or grasping 
an eagor desire to hare, 
'S, from the Latin rabies Cary, 
and rapio, to seine, 
rapacious. VORA 
devour, signities an eagerness to devour. 
jea of greediness, which forms 
the leading feature in the Bignification of 
all these terms, in the subject 
and the object : rapacious is the quality 


peculiar to beasts of prey, or. what. is| INE 


like beasts of prey: ranmous and sora. 
cious are common to all animals when 
fmopelled by bungee, The beasts of the 
forest are rapacious at all times; al} 
animala are more or leet raseuous or 
voraciows, ns circumstances. may. make 
them: the term rapacious applies to the 
selang of anything tha i eageely want 
to the seizing 
which one takes for one’s food : 
lion is rapacious when it seizes. om ite 
prey: itis ravenous in the act of consum- 





Tn an extended sense, 
lied us a. characteristic of persons to 
denote thelr ness to seize anything 
which falls in their way, 


pt atentay ot oxy wealth seine rote te et 


thelr boldness, ar aia 


ityand woracious is applied goratiely 


hatred hadde the. 
oa erases ath 
of thom alll, ‘GoLpyNa, 


fans Spaeth bomen grown, that « 
va rover ‘toon 
‘Gorausaucr® or 7me Tusa, 


RAPINE, PLUNDEMy PILLAGT 


‘Tux idea of property taken feom 
other contrary to his consent tx ‘cluded 
in all these terms; but the term RAPs 
includes most violace: PLUN. 
DER includes removal or earrying away; 
PILLAGE, seareh and scratiny after o 
thing, ee oats a ree 
incursion into an enemy's cot 
carries away whatever. with hia 





























of its flavor: there are some fruits which 
SOE Se 


Sevbien bn ans ab hha rang an tel 
iy, made rope ty 


ai Aitialan wage; vecutetng >. bia eas 


mankind, 
retold that ih matwrer days thou Tato, 

Wien Ue sould ripen ieee ot fate 
ine Rod worl Nghk esta, 


TO ROS, 185UK, EMERGE. 


To RISE {ers vite) Sa reabee reter | tat 
to open or enclosed spaces; (e. 
arise) and EMERGE (v. Baeryency) have 
Voth # reference to some contined bod 
‘a thing may either rise in n body, wit 
ont a body, oF ont of a body; but It ts 
auce and emerges out of a body. Athing 
may ithor rise in a plain or a wood; it 
ieswes out of a wood: it mny either rive 
in water or ont of the water; it aneryes 
from the water; that which ris oat 
af a thing comes into view by becoming 
higher: in thie manner an air balloon 
might rise out of a. wood; that which is. 
ames comes from the very depths of a 
thing, and comes, a8 It wore, out us a part 


turity, or r tate of 
meat ‘which is kept too 
therw ts 4 tendency In alt 


Morven they hang to long ayn ee 


And draws the: 


body which Is formed: 

is, however, applied to all shea 
eral; the latter only to solid 

are round in all directions: owe 
‘of the roundness of a circle, hs 

‘of the moan, the roundness of 


the retundity of a many 
iects in a phi) form in al 





emerges proveels 
from the thing is which it has been, as 
it were, concealed. Hence, in the moral 
Application, a person is «uid to rive in 
life without a reference to his former 
condition; but he emerges from obscari 
ty: color 4480 in the faces but words is. | 
sue from the mouth. 
‘Ye mists and exhsations that now rése, 
In henor to the woeld's great wari rise 
Mivtos. 
earth quit scores with a the ele: 
noble fruits anh productions thet 
sunt 
yenderogs oie 
Ene Fad in ™ sian 


and the rotundity of « Tull pbb 
rotundity of » turnips 


Bracelets of poarts gave rownimese fo Der army 
Prrua. 
Angular bodies lose thelr peinity J 


by freauent metion, arn 
“aulform rotustality” 


0 


ROUTE, ROAD, COURRE. 
ROUTE comes ba all probability 
rotrendus, round, and rot, AW 
fring the round whieh aint joes 
comes tio doubt fro sil, eee 


the Latla exrnus (+, Cierseh 





du tie soul js sale, 


‘Yous. | place where one walks on runs, 


place here ome ridextes 
the 





5 Traction isd only in respect 
broken numbers, aa 

unit, 

EE OTA | 

‘er than a fraction, ‘AMBOTAST. 


Ruphure is also used in an improper |e 
application ; a8 the rupture of a treaty, 

Tobe an enemy, and ance to have been 4 fiend, 
doen it not embilter the ruptiere? 


RURAL, RUSTIC. 


ke roan we 


Aumiovou both these from the | fron the 
Latin rus, country, 1 cas to}: 
the country, yet the is on 4 


j, aud the latter in a bad or 
at enae,. ,RURAL applies 6 

country objects except man; it is, 
fore, always connected with the charms 
of nature: RUSTIC applies only to, per- 
fons, or what is person th 
and is, ereiore always associated 
the want of culture. 
wage in but the rustic manuers 
‘of the peasants feoquently too much |! 
ae is anoultivated and rude in them to 

be agrecable; a rural habitation may be 
fitted for persons in a highor station; but 
a rustic cottage is adapted only for the 
poorer inhabitants of the country. 
Hien now, methinks, as pondering here T stand, 


Thee the rwrad virtues leave 
"Gevpenrre 


‘The freedom and laxity of @ rustic life produces 
remarkable peculiarities of conduct.  Jouxson, 


SAFE, in Latin enews, coming from the 
Hebrew sala, tranquil, implies « 
emption fran 
havin; SEC 





tion from danger: 

or saved In the midst of a fire, if he 
antouched by the fire; bat be Is, in such 
fa case, the foverso of eure, Tn the sense 
of exemption from danger, axfety expresses | 
mach less than security: we may be anfe 
without using any particalar mcastres : 
but none can reckon on any degree of 
security without great precaution: a por- 
son woay be very mafe on the top of a| 


Toner, 
‘ise, or, in th of from the 
Pele ee 


the doducti 

‘employed only in regard toatl 

ure trained np to particular arts; its tse, 
therefore, in respect to huraan belt 
mostly in the lofty or burlesque st; 


weiil appear, but so It happen’ 
DOA supe lrotseneises 


sate 
Tn salen consaestion-=O 0 ean 


Sargaetoue all to trace the satiest 
‘And bold to setee the greapest, 


tos aopteaen 
Tosjare the folks Chat give thet hips, 
‘Sere. 
BAKE, ACCOUNT, REASON, PURPOSE, 
usb, 
‘Treese terms ure all employed suek 


fatty, 


POSE, and to. th 
comes from th 


END. Sake, whieh 
wont to seek, ts oe 
sald of persone; what Is done for a 
son's sake fs tho ama a6 Doeatine 


ote 


ever, say in rey 
of goed order, imp! 
roquires: account is 
el for persons oF 














Let the aewawaliet satisty Nimselt ax 
ian hl dha see ta certain 
ii which all the drink he cant 
Will never be able te quened 


To S11 up the drawing of this 


7 MAHON, 
Gatitcupmroes 5 boomed: 


What oan te al ‘is pale 
ur epeure ways plying bie pal 


SENTENCE, PROPOSITION, PERIOD, 
PHRASE. 


SENTENCE, in Latin aententia, is bat 
a variation of sentiment (v. Opinion) 
PROPOSITION, v. Proposal, PERIOD, 
in Latin periods, Greck  miprodoc, from 
migx, about, and odoc, way, signifies the 
circuit or round of wonls which renders 
the sente complete, PHRASE, from the 


pS ae to speak, signifies the words 


‘The sentence consists of any words 
which convey sentiment: the, ition 
consists of the thing set before the mind, 
that is, either our own minds or the minds 
‘of others: hence the term sentence tus 
morn special roan to the form of words, 
and the to the matter contain. | 
‘ed: they are both ated technically or oth- 
erwite: the former in grammar and rhet- 
otic; the latter in logic... The sentence is 
simple and complex; the ition is 
universal or particular, — Period and 

nhren, Tike sentener, are forms of words, 


by wh 
tences either as to thelr structare or their 
sentiment; hence the sentence is 
grammatical or moral: but the period re- 
gards only the structure; itis vither well 
or ill turned: the term phrase denotes the 
character of the words; hence it is either 
vulgar ar polite, idiomatic 
senfemee mast consist of at ds 
to make seat; the phrow may be a sine 
gle word or otherwise. 

Semye peels i letters pointed sewtences and 
force pordiod Tousen, 


Cinna Sister’ be recut sinks 
two, projroeitiows, hat all things are dove Wy 





xt | an objects 


). | fenced toa mild or Revere 


DOOM, in Saxon 
‘ment, comes deman, 
doen, 


Whon these terms are taken 
ridical went, to sentence i 
to the quantum of punishment, it) 
great or small; a cri 


minal pia 


conlernn wail doom are 
to denote « severe 
lntter still severe 
person is 


en 


ns 


Frsoeper ution For Wor 6 Cat 


doomed to eternal misery. 

AL the end of the tenth Dook, 
be Yeaniital Se imstance, that they 
their penitential pray on 
their Sndge. appeared. to” Mea 
‘nounced thelr newfence, 

1£ Ko happened, by one of the 

fc apan a sues BE ofthe atone, 
divided, one half for the confesrmbiag bin, 
‘the other balf that he was not guilty. 


brought about by the nature of prrite 
A person is always 
to mffor in consequence of 
he is eondenned or dosed, either by his 
misfortune or his fault, to suffer hae 
ciccamstauces impose upon him; 
condanned to 


| immoral writers wane 


| oblivion or infamy 5 


through life for m bare Ii 
are doomed by a still harder 

Literty (Thorson 
pout nre eaten to ead her Fealaed 

re, cancdernved to mater onlaara 

Even the abridger, compiler, amd 
though their labors cannot be ranked 
of the diuenal biographer, yet must not 


wretchedness. 
iberty "h (— aS. 
lz doomed to anvin 











SHAKE 
Welcome, ye shaves! ye bowery thickets, halt 


At every 
Soter th shaitanes Viacker fll 
W ibeccng ghoom sous 


in amd slo 
‘And all iy awful 


fn tho moral application they are more 
widely distinguished i their s§gui6ica, 
tion, Asa ‘iiuplios darkness, 6 to 
be in the abe i the rane ax to be in 
obscurity ; as the sbatow fx but a refloc- 
tion or appearance, so, in the moral sense, 
the ‘of a thing is that which i 
opposed to the substance, 
‘The plows prince then seek» the ahade 


revo sight th i. 
‘Wh Rides frero agit the plows mall 


Ava man ho has handily left hiew the stetetoye 
‘of a good quailty. Cowres. 


TO SHAKN, TREMDLE, SHUDDER, 
QUIVER, QUAKE. 

SHAKE, SHUDDER (in the German 
srhiitteln, schiitten), QUIVER, and 
QUAKE, tn the Latin gwatio, extio, and 
the Italian scussere, ave all derived from 
‘one common original; TREMBLE comes 
from tho Latise treme, 

To shade is « generic term, the rest are 

f shaking: to tremble is to 
inward cause, o what ap- 
pears to be so: inthis manner a person 
treables from fear, from cold, or weak 
nest; and @ loaf wl 
agitated by the air is also sal 
Bier to akudier Is to tremble violently 
to quiver and to quake are both, to trem. 
‘Me quickly; but the former denotes rath- 
er & vibratory motion, as the point of a 
spear when thrown against wood: the 
er a quick motion of the whole body, 
as in the case of bodies that have mot 
sufficlent consistency in themselves to 
remain atill, ‘ 
Under his barning wheels 
‘The steadfast cmpyrean abook throughout, 
Allbat the throts leetf of od, bt 


The trembling pilot from his rudder torn, 
Wes beadlong burt‘, Daven. 
He said, and burt'd against the mountain alte 

Mis guévering seat Duron. 


‘Thereso a4 cold and dreary as a snake, 
That set to tremble evermore and gwithy. 
2 Srenat, 


TO SHAKE, AGITATE, TOSS, 
SHAKE, ©, To shake, AGITATE, in 


+ | of things when 
| A person whinkes 
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EHETE 
F 
Ale 


Gu 


Porn 


To shaky bere ili 
of persons or things; to agitate act 
piled aN, 


of or 
the motion of a» carriage sbuber ppersoit 
in general, and ayitafes those who are 
weak in frame: a chil! tosww bis food 
about; or the violent motion of m vextel 
fosees eversthiag about which is fait 
To shate arises from wxternal or bntersal 
cautes; 0 tay be shakes be other or 
shake ourselves from cold: to apitate and 
foss ative always from some external me 
tion, direct ov indirect; the body may be 
agitate” by violent concussion fret with 


‘Tes. | out, or from the eetion of perturbed fea 


Inga: the body may bo towed by warious 
cireunstances, und the mind imay be tome 
ed to and fro by the vinlent aetion ef the’ 
passions Hence the propriety of using: 


the terrus in the mond Peyrce 
“resolution is shaken, ax the teow ix try 


wind ; the nsind ts apitated Ike troabled 
water pereon is tossed te: anil fro i 
the ocean of life, a8 the vessel is fosed 


Latin agito, is a frequentative of age, by the waves. 





‘SHARP 


‘Not ray fem faith 
Can by his hand be shaken or sedue\ 


reanes | ter and the other 


expresses simply this 


lateral idea im their signification, To shine 


‘thelr in a steady emission of light; to glitter ix 


‘our mind te teasing om che sn, 
‘There where your anzos 
Do veerjecy Ge pet Wroiclert. SuAxereane 
SHARP, ACUTH, KEEN, 
The ‘I property expressed by 
these epithets is that of 
ability to cut. The term SHARP, in 
Gierman, cte., scharf, from acheren, to cut, 
is generic and indefinite; the two others 
are modes of Giffering in the 
Gireumstance o the degree: the ACUTE 
(v. Aewte) is not only more than 
in the common sense, but signities also 
aharp-polnted : a knife may be aarp - 
Dut w needle is properly aeute, Things 
ure sharp that have either » long or a 
pointed edge; but the KERN (v. Acute) |*¢ 
is applicable only to tbe locg edge; and 
that in the highest degree of sharpness 
a common Kuife may be warp; but a 
fazor or a lancet are properly said to be 


ery pain is sharp which may resem! 
that whieh Is produced by entting; it is 
acute when it resembles that produced | W 
hy piercing deep: words are aaid to be 
sharp which huve any power in them to 
wound ; they are Aven when they cut deep 
and wide. 


Re gure you rrvid ax tnuch as yon ean to in 


Or an | of 


| | tory Went of 
fi 


an unsteady emission of light, occasioned 
be Soasetesketie transparent or bright 
bodies: the sun and moon shine whenever 
they make their appearance ; but a set of 
diainouds glitter by the irregular reflection 
jot the fight on them ; of the brazen spire 
‘a steeple glitiera when the sun in the 
morning shines upon it, This is the same 
in the tmproper as the proper application, 
Ext someting sine stre glarios ba wind, 
Remar 


withdrsch hie aioe seietgin 
of the guilt, Tourson. 
Shine specitios no degree of fight; it 
may be barely sufficient to Neder 
viata ‘or it may be a very strong degree 
dit > glare, o1 the contrary, denotes 
br higheat possible deyree of light: the 
sun frequently glares when it ahanes only 
at intervals; and the eye also glares, 


Ti plac wikia A Was tf ta” 
which abines wad 


glares 
then presently anishes nto woth 
Sovrn. 


apie ‘the capitol | met « lion, 
eg om sad wen yb 
Seon nin Are 





hi 
quire after those that hare teen aber tn thelr 


EARL oF STRAFFORD, 
‘Wisdom’s eye 
Acute for what? To spy more miseries. Youss, 


To this great end Leen instinet stings lnim on. 
‘You 


Judgments toward ine, 


scheinen, Is in all probability eonneeted 
with the wards show, a,etc. GLITTER 

\ GLARE are variations from the Ger- 
man. gloisen, glénsen, ete. which have a 
similar meaning. To SPARKLE. signi- 
fies to produce sparks: and spark is In 
Saxon ree, low German and Dutch 
spark. To RADIATS is to produce rays, 
fom the Latin rading, a nay. 


shea it shes em 
or the eye 
|it seems to, emit 


| fs epee 30 sparkied with a fivoty aoe 
Now bad the sun withdrawn his patie 


SHOCK, CONCUSSION. 


SHOCK denotes « violent ake or ag. 
CONCUSSION, a shaking togeth~ 

er. The shook is often instantancaus, bat 
docs not necessarily extend? bean the 
act of the moment; the is per- 
ianent in ite consequens d 
derange the systems. 
application of the terms? 





= irene eh a t comes to ures 
tt the «wh aah cere 
mldeg tied 





sHOW 


TO SHOW, Of SHEW, POINT OOF, 
MARK, INDICATE. 


SHOW, in German echaven, ete, Greek a 


Oaopet, from the Hebrew sheath, to look 
upon, is here the general tern, and the 
others specific: che commion idex included 
in the signification of them all is that of 
making a thing visible to another. To 
show is ‘an indefinite term; one 
simply settin, 
another: to 
upon a thin; Esper it ik tO show 
some particu pomnt ‘8 direot und im- 
mediate apalleation | to it: we show « per- 
fon a book when we put it into his hands ; 
bat we point out the hemuties of its con 
tents by making a point upon Caan 
eceompanying the action with some pa 
ticular movement, which shall aliveet th te | 
attention of the observer pocitie 
manner, Many things, theret 
shown which cannot be pointed oul: a 
porvon shows himself, but he does not 
himself out; towns, houses, gar- 
dens, and the like, are shown ; but 
things of any description are pointed out. 
Te do feign, 
‘Ob fet me in my. Perse einen die, 
And never lire to above the incredulons world 


The noble change that T have Durpesed, 
SUAKSPEARE, 


dethall do Justice to, thas who ave dl 
themselves tn learning, sa font oF 


{oir beauties, ‘Aupiwo%, 


To show and 


int out aro direct per- | p 
#onal acts; to 


ARK (0, Mo 


« 
means of making a thing visible or ob- 
servable: a tmdesman marks the priee 
of the articles which he sets forth in his 
shop, 

Were they allowed first to slow what thoy re. 


suly are, am persuaded they would wot be half 
20 ba BRTDONE, 


"en her ses, began to fal, she employed 
r who marked on every volute or pan: 
Pile the day when be Degen sed ended sak 


that of conscious Sentry roe 
(v, Mark, sign), that of unconscious agents 
caly: in’ this case, what shows, #erves as 
an evidence or proof; what marks, serves 
to direct or guide; what indiates, serves 

43 an index to point owt. ‘That shows the 





t thing before the ab an 
POINT QUT, to fix a pont | From 


Tn an extended moral application Sid 
preserve the sane di | teshow 
to prove in a general way that a thing is 
cor will be; to indicate is to alow or point 
aut in a particular manner that a thing ix 


EN ried 


rosnatane aay 
trail eceutned many woul 


Amidst this wreck of tama ar ess 
still retnain which indicate its anthor. “Busi, 


‘To SHOW, EXHIDIT, paieba 


To SHOW (v. Tb ahow) is hes 
fore, the generic term; to EXHE 
To give) and DISPLAY, ja Yenc 
Hoyer, in all. probability changed from 
the Latin pli ent seraeteles 
act forth to view, are 5] 
all designate the acts either ‘of pie 
‘or things: the first, however, does this 
cither in the proper or the. imy 
seuse; the latter two rather in im 
proper eensec orakew jie tenet 
action applied to erery object: things 
are showy for purposes of convenience 5 
ns one shows a book to a friend: exhibit 
is applied to matters that are extraord- 
nary or unusual; things are exlibéted to 
attract notice; as to exhibit Homers or 
auimala: me show to 5 a 

exhibit or display in ns public a manner, 
and to as great numbers, as possible; as 
to aliowe the marks to the by-standers ; to 
exhibit % figure upon a pole; to 
one’s finery. 

Signor Reeuporo, who obligingly engpares to be 
our eicerone, tas storey ws some curious remains 
of antiquity. 

IC any clair redress of Injnatice, they should 
exheithit thelr penition In the street 

‘Smaxsreane, 
rout mage wine cry tine 
a1 " 
They wil ato 





SHOOT 


Late rp agen eect 
it is given; but it does not alt a 
a 


duce a concussion: the violence 
will, however, sometimes produce 
cussion in the brain, which im future 
fects the intellect. 


‘Ho stood the abvek uf a whole host of foes. 
NuDrso3. 


How can that concussion of atoms be 
‘of begetting those internal and 

coersie that we fer in, pvy 
they only strike upon the outwarl surfaces 
‘They cannot inwardly perewte one another ; hey 
Camnot have any penetration woos. axnit 
fntytnetion of sutatance. Bewnutr, 

As shock conveys no idea of separa 
tion only of impression, it is equally ap- 
plicable to the sind and the body. Sad- 
den news of an exeeedingly painful nat- 
ee. wl often |prodion jaakocts ac ‘thd 
mind; but tine mostly serres to wear 
away the effect which has been produced, 


Ith ible how any auch man, that hatte 
stood the sheet of en Weehal duratign etaat 
comuption or ara ould after be corrupt 
ed or alte Haut. 


TO SHOOT, DART. 


To SHOOT and DART, in the proper 
sonse, are clearly distinguished from.each 
other, ax expressing different modes of 
sensing bodies » distance from a yi. 

int, From the circamstapees of the 
oto ‘ibe their different application 
to other objects in the improper zene ; 
us that which proceeds by «hooting gocs | 
forth from a body unexpectedly, and with 
great iene so, in the figura 


shoot in the sky, which seems to more in 
pias ing manner from one place to-an- 
other. 


Tell, how like 


nll old oak, how learning atoote 
Yo licaven h 


‘branches, anid to hell her rvets. 
‘Dexia, 


From a similarity in the form of rays, 


lightning, ete., to darts, they are figura-| 


lively sald to be darted. 


Till safe at distance fo bis got he prays. 
The god who rte aroun the world his ra 
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Boaxee, CONCISE, i Latin 
“a slog cub into a smal 
CINCT, in Latin 


seam to tuck up, signi 
@ small compass, ani 
‘are intelleetinl “or 


‘e may term a stick, a 
short ; but we 


 nimmeary ms to the 

mode either of speaking or meting: 
brief is opposed Ww oe peolix; the em 
cise and socinel to the diffube 5 the meme 
mary to the circumstantial or 
ous, It is a matter of con 
te importance whether a man's 
long or shorts bat it pedi pete sy 
that erery moment be well spewt: brew 
ity of expression onght to. Ter: 
by speakers, even more than by writ 
cra; concieenas is of peculiar allvantago 
in the formation of rules for 
sons; and suceinetnens is a Tel 

‘err writer Who has extensive tmaterials 
to digest: a nunmazy mode of 

wy may have the a raving 
time, but it has the disadvantage OF fet 
| correctness, and often of injuation, 


‘Tho widest excursions of the mind are saade 
_by short fights freqeantly repeated, 


_Bremedratton of thonght and brealty ofa 
reat ngredieats 


Aristotle. has # dry couedse 
ve lnagine une ta perms » ble 


Let all te proninot anil clear, 
‘Fiat ready wits say comchetd Ga sens 





Nor spend thelr time to shaw thetr 
preceeding. 


. | Shed have a summary: 





SHOW 


TO SHOW, OR SHEW, POINT OUT, 
‘MANIC, INDICATE. 


ied 
in the: Pesigeason Stent all is that of 
making a thing visible to another, To 
show ia an indel site torr, one shows by 


ch ors the eyes os 
NT 0} 2 point 


‘e be 
fon a book when we put it into his hands ; 
but we point out the beauties of its 
tents by making a point uj 
wecompanying the action with par- 
ticular movement, which shall direct the 
attention of the observer in a specific 
manner. Many things, therefore, may be 
Humantics cancoctbelpelabd neteia 

himself, but he does not 
himself out; towne, houses, pare 
dens, and the like, are shown ; but single 
things of auy description are pointed out. 
(0b 4 mo tn my prevent wit oan? 
im: eae dey 
never re to shove the incredulons world 


‘The noble change iat I have purposed 
‘Shaxsreane, 


T shall do Justice to thone who have distin. 
wniidhed themietres tn learning, and point ont 
thele beauties. ‘ADDISON. 


‘To show and point out are dit 
onal acts; to MARK (c. Mark, impree. 
te put a mark on, is an indirect 
it making a thing visible payee 
tradesman marks the pric 
of the articles which he sets forth 
shop. 
‘Were they allowed first to wow what they re. 


uy are, ain persuaded they would ot be half 
Tavpoxa, 


recite ee ses, vegan to fl, dhe employed & 
reader, who marked on erery volume. or parm 
Piet theday when be began snd ‘ete his task. 


Show and mark denote the nets of con- 
scious or unconscious agents ; poi 
that of conscious agunts only 
(wd 


iat ont, 
DICATE 
Mark, sign), that of wneonscions agents 
hows, 


in this care, wh: serves as 
jenoe or pis iat manks, serves 
ta direet or gui what indicates, serves 
as.an index to point out, That shows the 


CL Pets | proper 





cnn to fect, 
‘Vromn what point blows the weather: 


point 

out in a particular manner that a thing is, 

That, strengthens gor Sie Eee a aa 
Mai Poatted tanny yeah foe 


-Atnidst this wreck of human Peer} 
still remain which in@(owte it anthor, “Eis, 


TO SHOW, EXHIBIT, DISPLAY. 

To SHOW (¥, 7b ahow) te here, 2 be: 
fore, the generic term; to EXHIBIT (n 
To sie) ‘and, DISPLAY, in French de 
oyer, in all probability changed from 
the Latin plico, signifying to unfold) or 
sot forth to view, are &] + they may 
all designate the acts either of persons 
pas f a first, pares Fees this 

her In the proper or ase’ 
souse; the latter two rather in the im- 
se er ‘To show ous naps 
action applied to every ol things 
rer ivan for fungal LCG 
ax one shows a book to a frlond : exhibit 
is applied to matters that are oxtenordl- 
nary or mnusual; things are etibited to 
ittract notice; as to exhibit flowers o 
animals: we show to one or many; we 

eek or spl in 8 publ tater, 

and to aa great numbers, as possible; ax 
the marks to the | by-standers ; to 

4 igure upon a pole ; to digplay 


Signor ele who obligingly engages t9 be 
our cicerone, las elioxen us some curious recoains 
of antiquity, ‘Beevoxe. 

1 any clam redrean of injutig, te sont 
exible tion ta the sect. 





rar b's pro: 


a 
10 44 wtrike the eye : 


et we fet, lene atl erwht cee 
Weapal othe the mats ce itag sks. 
Detpes 
“The wovid lias ever Wwe rest theatre, ae 
Hibtliay Ue same ryyested wean of the fotlien 
om, sae. 
‘Then fear'n's allernate teaaty canst Slapiry, 
‘The east of morning avd ‘ine Sly Way me 
irs 


ANOW, PXWNITION, REPRRARNTA- 
‘HON, AUAITT, SPRCTACER. 


SHOW rlgnifies the thing shown (w. To 
show): EXHIBITION signibes tho thing 
exbibitod («, Ze REPRESENTA. 
TION, the Utiog. represented ; 
thing: to be ¢een ; and SPECTACLE, from 
tha Latin gpeeto, stands for the thing to 
iw bolieli 


mmrnon iden Included in t 
bition an representation > but 
chow bam term of vulgar meaning and p- 


«00 the contrary, 
of wight which has somethi 
terest either the heart or 


observer 
and the fk 
fights, oF 7 


i 
tion, are 
shock the feelings 
‘Their variows armas atford a 
The Britons, whine warrible yout’: 
Wes br Maxinlis lately eOd mwas 
Were to those pazans inade on ape 
And daily rpectaete of sal deeays 
SHOW, OUTSIDE, APPEARANCE, 
SEMBLANOE. 
Warnk there ix SHOW (. Zo show 


thore must be OUTS 





ANCE; but there may be the 


‘out the former. 


DE and Al 


ast with. 


The verin show always 





fl 


appearance 
which shows itself in him, To look only 
to show, or to be concerned for show only, 
Series i> be opaceraed fas, See ou 
which will attrnct notice; to look only to 
the outaide fies. to be concerned only 
for that which may be seon in a thing, to 
the disregard of that which is not »een : 
@ look only to signifies the 
same aa the former, except that omtvide 
is said in the proper senge of that which 
iterally strikes the eye; but appearances 
‘extond toa man's conduct, and whatever 
may affect his coputation, 

‘You'lt fad the friendship of the world 1s ahotn, 
Mere ontwant show, Savane, 
nore 


of sen Daholl neti acre 
5 oni 


‘The greater part 
than the rotation of human affairs This 


the owfeicle of things. ‘Gear, 
atom 8 of ca 
rman tod 
Every appearance of guilt was examined with 
Algor. Roemarson, 
SEMBLANCE or seeming (v. To seem) 
always conveys the ides of an unreal ap- 
pearance, or at least it contrasted with 
that which is real; he who only wears 
the senblance of friendship would be ill 
deserving the confidence of n friend. 


Tot man, the wildest beast of prey, 
Wears (riendship's see btirnce to betray, 


SHOW, PARADE, OSTENTATION. 
Timk terms are aynonymons when 
they imply abstract tages Suow is 
bere, as in the peeceding article, taken in 
the vulgar sense; OSTENTATION and 
a2 


| show 
whiel 





fe 


it 


Eas 


“Tis not alone wy Inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor its of sokenrn 
Eee a 


Be rch, bat of your wealth make no parade, 
wire. 
{tis charity to these tn want, and bounty. ta 
earned men, was extraordinary, but without exe 


tentetion. ‘Boas, 


When taken in reforencs to the 
is opposod to the reality ; it 

2 shoes ieeit; bo parade anda: 
ion ix that which is coremonious 


fentation 
and artificial: the former in respect to 


what strikes the eye, and the latter in re 
spect to what strikes the mind, 
Paonia tt 
smperior of external show, 

ibis ‘Soscen vit, 

It was not in the mere parade of royalty that 

the Mexican potontates exibited their pawer. 

Monrermon, 

We are dazzted sith tho splevdor af tittes 

extentation of learning, and the nolae of v1 

re, ‘SPECTATON, 


SIOWY, GAUDY, GAY. 


OWY, or being full of show 

‘Slow, outeide), i mostly an epithet of 
dispraise ; that which is showy haa sel- 
dom anything to deserve notice d 
that whlch catches the eye: GAUDY, 
from the Latin to fies 
literally full of joy ; and Is gy i 
ratively to the exterior of 
with the 
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SIGN, SIGNAL 
SIGN and SIGNAL are both derived 


x 

tina? serves to give warning; it it al: 
ways arbitrary. ‘The movements which 
are visible In the countenance are com- 
monly the aigas of what passes in the 
heart; the beat of the dram is the 

for noldiers to repair to their post, We 


2 The 
Distingutshes the swift, tho slow, 1 


SIGNIFICANT 


ein came 

ae not 

tiod or another, in war. 
‘The knight of La Mancha gravely 

his b 


he subtle 
SHAKSrEA 
SIGNIFICANT, EXPRESSIVE, 


at 


valoed 


converse with those who. are present by | Ia 
signa ; we make ourselves understood by | the 


thote who aro at a distance by means of 


‘The neil that ratifies the will divine, 
‘The faithful, x, irrevocable #ign, 
This seals thy suit. Yorn, 


‘Then frst thy trembling earth the sigaa! gave, 
‘And ashing fires enlighten all the on 
DES 


SIGNAL, MEMORABLE. 


ignites 
membered. ‘They both expi 
‘of extmondinary, or belng distinguished 
from overy other thing: whatecer is rig- 
nol deserves to be stamped on the mind, 
and to verve as 4 siga of some property 
or characteristic; whatever is mmniorable 
impresses upon the memory, and refuses 
to be forgotten: tho former applies to the 
moral character ; the Intter to events and 
tines: the Scriptures furnish us with 
many riynal instances of God's vengeance 
against impenitent sinners, as also of his 
favor toward thoso who obey bis will; 
the Reformation it a memorable event in 
the annals of ecclesiastical history. 

‘We find, in the Acts of the Apostles, not only 
‘no oppeaition to Christianity from the Vhartsees, 


brut wveral efgnot oxcaons i whic) hey ne 
tinted ite fst teachers. Worres. 


‘That such doliverances aro actually afforded, 
those three memorable examples of Ablinelech, 
Fsau,and Dalaan sufficiently demonstrate. 


TO SIGNALIZE, DISTENGUISIL, 


To SIGNAIIZE, or make one’s self a 
sign of anything, is « much stronger term 


-) expressions, 
sand. peltiting. 





ls made to express an 
the mind; but Ie expres 

made to expres a 

find ar hesrit books are but oamialonale 
ly significant, but the countenance 

be habitually ine. Signi 
applied in an Indifferent sense, 


to the nature of the thing signified; but 


T could not help giving my friend the mer 
phat 
chant a ign (fcond look apon this ovcasion. 
‘Through ber expreseive eyes hor soul dintinetly 
spoke, Lirmeros. 
‘The distinction between these words is 
the same when applied to things as to 


persons 
ever ith 


word is signisicant of what- 
to signify, but a word ia 
be rhe cording to the force with 
which it conveys au idea. ‘The term sig 
nifoonf, bn this case, almgly axplaon.tie 
nature; but the epithet epressire char 
acterizes it as something good: technical 
terms are significant only of the precisa 
ideas whieh bel to the art; most lane 
guages have some terms which aro pecal 
iarly expreneive, and consequently adapted 
for poetry. 
Common fifo & full of this kind of végmdfesrnt 
uy knocking, Begkontog, fre uing 


‘The English, madam, particularly wlest we; 
‘the: 
pi 





SIGNIFICATION 


BIGNIFICATION, MEANING, IMPORT, 
SENSE. 

‘Tux SIGNIFICATION (v. To expres) 
tw that which ts signifi Maus comer ea ) 
MEANING fs that which the person 
means to express: this latter word, thare- 
fore, is properly used in connection with 
the person meaning. 

Ale thls, that Mt ie a fa I. 
acon Smoviogty wed voluiaity Bose, MoO 

Whan beyond har expectation T hit 
meaning. 1 can perceive a sudden cloud of dis- 
‘appointment spread over her face, — Jonxsox, 

The y of a word is that 
which it is made to signify, and the 
mecning is that which it is meant to ex- 
jeere in = ‘ara Beet se may 
indifferently say the proper, imp! 
metaphorical, eel ate Sagnficonion 
‘or meaning of words; but, In reference 
to individuals, meaning I more proper 
than signi a8 to convey a meane 
ing, to attach & meaning to a word, and. 
not to conrey or attach 's pene 


frequent to 


her 


‘enemy's 
strat te Les 
eastom, whieh 


Te was very 
armor and hang it tn their ter 
edreqwonians were for! 
pager ies ‘meaning of Cleomeries’s re- 


"Qo tho other: hand, it i more appro- 


printe to say a literal signification than a | 


Titeral meaning. 


‘The se,0f the wont minister & brought down 
to the Thera signijioation of It, x sereunt : for 
to ‘lo and sninis- 

sount 
further distinetion 
“man, that the latter 
© to things 
nis well as words, 


What means this shouting ? SHaxsrxaue, 


carry, signifying 
conveyed to the atarieanttiee i is most 


allied to. signification, inasmuch’ as it ix 


applied to single words 


of what is understood 
fewport is the whole that 
ander a word. The #ig 
be learned by de 

full import can be collected onty from 
examples. 

ry draw near to God ts an expression oc 

and wysterions import. 
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sense, is that which is taken or admitted 
abetractedty, 


‘Satan, in tor 
tan ea alee ores 
tnrentions, 


bd dept ee Befpe Radia = 
vere sensce on Scripture to favor thelr 
doctrines 


as respects actions or words. 

Se ani a ee 
ing known by means of a sign,as we 
ai oar sparbaion by mee 
marks the value or force of the acsion ; 
our assent is implial in our 
eae lied to words or marks, sig 


‘term house: signi 
structed for a dwelling; the terns 


inlice 8 proporticn arak aRrcement 
ire states aret con itions of ten, 
Berra, 


1 SHONTRY, AVATL: 
SIGNIFY (¢, To waif) Me Ware ec 
| ployed with regind to eveuts of fife, und 


their relative Hnportanee, AV ATL 
To amit) is werer used otherwise: 








of no use; if tea 
‘or is worth much, 
as to its signi) 


wills of children, 

As for wonders, what 
them? CUMBERLAND, 
‘What aeavt 


1 Of statutes: agtiyt gamn~ 
ing, wlien they v1 
‘er for the infraction 


make them conspire togeth= 
of them? CUMBEXLASD. 


SILENCE, TACITURNITY, 


Tnx Latins have the two ver 

and faceo: the former of which is inter- 
preted by some to signify to cease to 
‘speak; and the latter not to begin to 
speak} others maintain the direct con: 
trary. According to the present use of 
the words, SILENCE expresses less than 
TACITURNITY:: tho alent man neldom 
Speaks, the faciturn man will not speak 
atall,’ The Latins designated the most 
profound silence by the epithet of tacitur- 
nat vilentia. 

Tuciturnity is always of some dura 
tion, arising either from necessity or 
from a particular feame of mind, 

Pythagoras enjoined his scholars an absolute 
silence Yor w lotig novitiate. Tain far from ape 
Yeoring auch w érofturnéy ; but T highly ap- 


prove the en and Intent of Pythagveas's 
Kon. 


Thave talked more already than I hare former 
— in three visits. You remember iny Gre 
nity, never to te forgotten by those. wha 
knew me. ‘Comren. 
Silence always something oc. 
casional that is adopted to auit the eon- 
venlonee of the party. 
Silence \a the yerfectest herald af joy + 


J wore but litthe happy, If I could say how mach, 
|ARAPEANE, 


SILINT, TACIT, 


SILENT (c, Silence) charnoteriaes ei- 
ther the person or the thing: « person 





the act of the person; a 
gives a faoit consent, or there was 
agreement between the parties, 
sn Tit Penple teed the viotenc of tetr contact 
daring to avow thelr detetatlon. 


SILENT, DUMB, MUTE, SPEECTLESS. 


Nor speaking is dhe common idea in 
clusted in the signification of those terms, 


whieh differ either in the cause or the 


signifieth selling wx of | oi 


ing little more than the common idea, 
Vemay beailent because we will notapeak, 
‘oF wo may be silent because we eannot 
speak; bat in distinction from the other 


it is always employed in the former 
unre, 


DUMB, from the German 


stupid or idiotic, denotes a physical ine 


be dumb from temporary 
as from grief, shame, 

son may bo strack 

Latin mutus, Greek purrog, from pow, to 
shut, signifies a shut mouth, a temporary 
disability to speak from arbitrary and in. 
cidental causes: hence the office of mnvtes, 
or of persons who en; not to speak 
for n certain time; and, in Nke manner, 
persons are said to be mute who dare not 
give utterance to their thoughts, 


Hat elfent, breathing rage. resolv’ and skid 
iy mutual wid to Ax a doubtful Neld, 
Swift mareh the Greeks, 


‘The truth of it ls, half the grest tatkvers In tho: 
nation would be struck dura were tis fountain 
‘of dincoarse (party Nex) dried up, ADDENOX. 


Lang. vnate he stead. and. leaning on his staff, 
langh, 


| His wonder witneayd with an kdlot, 


SPEECHLESS, or void of speceh, dev 
notes a physical incapacity to speak from 
incidental causes; aa when a fall 
down speechless in an apoplectic fit, or in 
consequence of a violont contusion, 


‘Dut who cm Faint the lover as Ne stood, 








SIMULATION 


SIMULATION, Lagacah 


SIMULATION, irom sinwilis, is beat 
making one’s self tke what one is not ; 
and DISSIMULATION, from “foils | 


sonbler conceals his vices when be wants 

to guin the sitnple or ignorant to his side, 
Simulation ts pretence of what is not, and 

dissin wlation & a concealment of what ts. 


- Pare | 1 Binion Ge “en ae 


‘He would never suffer any man to depart from 
him. with an opivion that he was inclined to grat- 
‘tm truth he was not holding ‘that 


dlexivwelation to be the worst sort of 
DON, 


SINCERE, HONEST, TRUK, PLAIN. 


SINCERE (. Candid) is here the most 
comprehensive term: HONEST (e. Hon- 
esty), TRUE, and PLAIN (v. Bom) are 
but modes of sincerity. 

Sincerity is a fundamental character- 
istio of the peréon; is but « part 
‘of sincerity, it denotes simply the ab: 
ones of intentional or frxndulent con- 
coalment; we look for a sincere friend to 
tell us everything; we look for an Aonext 
companion who will speak without dis. 
giao; truth te w characteristic of aincer- 
i friend is a true friend; 

ty ia, properly speaking, only = 
mode of truth. Sincere and Aone? are 
personal characteristics ; trve is a char 
acteristic of the thing, a a wincere man, 
‘an Aonest confession, a rue statement, 

‘The mora sincere you are, the. better it will 
faro with you. st the great day of account. In 
the maan tie give us Yeave to be #lincere too it 
condemning heartily what we disapproee, 

Warennaxn, 

He vever ayy ions or 
eri Mga hen te et inet, 
and omeat minds, be never fas of carrying his 
fain E 


Pear unt my trwith ; the moral of ae 
Us plaia and true. Sraxsrcasx. 
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cause 

, | ed style; and 

| adopt that mode of speech which 
presses his 





SITUATION 


the sincere man will always 


ruth and plntwocse whiOh aught poptenatiod 
oem aa remo, 


SITUATION, CONDITION, STATE, Pitt 
DICAMENT, PLIGIET, CAST. 


SITUATION (e, Pace) is said general. 
: —  CON- 


ia prt Lotvory Sona 
erty, honor, liberty, and the like, Shieh 
alfect our standing in. socioty genorally, 
‘Whatever affects our person immediate. 
Iy is our condition : ® person who ia uhae 
ble to pay a sum of money to save hits 
zelf from a prison is ina bad situation : 
a traveller who is left in a ditch robbed 
and wounded is in a bad condition, 

hho hax « character of his own tt 
lune vhanged by varying his etteatlen 


Jt indeed vot 


Situation and emdition Bs sald eu 
which is contingent and changeable, th 
ie me oi ie tr 
‘STA’ wo, 
tion in which one stands, Is paid of that 
which is comparatively stable or estab- 
Hishod. A tradesman is in ® good sifua~ 
tion who is in the way of carrying on 
3 good trade: his affairs phage 
state if be ia enabled to answer every de 
mand and to keep up bis credit. 
ls that we speak of the atte of health and 
the sfate of the mind, not the situation or 
condition, because the body and mind are 
considered a# to their generat frame, and 
not as to any Feladiee or 
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a prince who is thremtened with invasion | cay iu 


from foreign enemies, and with « rebel- 
ion from his subjects, we should not say 
that his condition, but his situation, was 
critical, Of a prince, however, who like 
Alfred wax obliged to fly, and to seek 
asa In disgaise and poverty, we should 
speak of his hard condition: the state 
ofa prince ennnot be spoken of, but the 
state of his affairs and government may; 
hones, likewise, kate may with most pro- 


priety be said of a nation: but situation | 


to oth 


seldom, unless in respect ther na 
“On the other 


tions, and condition nover, 


bo 
of their condition a¢ better or wore 
cording as they have more or | 
comforts of life; and of their safe as ro- 
gards their moral habits. - 
Xo wituation could te more unfevorable then, 
‘That te wisich H€ (the arvey) fond steel 


And oh t what man's com tian can be worse 
‘Than his whom plenky siarves, and blessings 
The 
The 


curse 
Loggary but a common fae door, 
‘Poor musr"s eemphiatieally poor,” 
‘Comuer. 
folate what Latiom ware | 
Declare the pant amt present state of things, 
Durban, 


Theno terms may likewise bo applied | 
to inanimate objects ; and, upon the rane | 


ie | 


expresses a 
se a 


act of one’s own: hence we alway 
of bringing ourselves into = 
in Pe mniner from ae 
cafus, participle of phieo, to 
any circumstance f — one is itisa~ 





‘Those Tater two terms, denote 
a species of temporary condition, for 
both express that which happens. to the 
object itself, without reference to 
other, A person is in an unpleasant aif- 
wation who is shut up inn mare 
with disagreeable company. in an 
rae ‘predicament a 

to please one friend, he displeases anoth. 
er, He may be in a wretched plight sf 
he Is overtumed in # stage at and 
at a distance from ony habitation. He 
“will be fn evit cme if he is compelved ta 
put up with a spare and poor diet, 

Satan el ld their 
‘snd to is mates thon Gerson 





Oar saad io uke chat o's sfandiee upon the 
that the top of the next 
beonuse it terminates 


tha end his Journey 
is prospect. 


SIZE, MAGNITUDE, GREATNESS, BULK. 


SIZE, from the Latin eliws and edo, | larger 


from the Latin. ido, anwar. 

bat iterally to the English word GREAT. 
Pit is employed in science or ia an 
abstract sense to denote somo specific 
measurement ; greatness is an unscientif. 


jects in general; aise i indefinite, it nev- 
er characterites anything either aa lange 
or small; but senibate and sretoon 
slays sippnie someting great: 
bebe (uv iy) denotes a eee 
degree of greatness: things which are die 
minutive in nize will often have an extraor- 
aia ry degree of beauty, or some other 
wus perfection to compensate the 

eee astronomers have classed the 
stars according to their different 
pars proses ben ben, ereerol aa 
‘one source of the sublime; bulk is that 
species of greatnes which destroys the 
symmetry, anid consequently the beauty, 
of objects. 
Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic afse, 

‘grows the pigmy to glgantio ate ’ 


‘Then form'd the meon 
‘Glodose, and every wragnitucte of stars. 
Mrrom, 


Ave, ihe frat sentient. shat res: to the | 


mind at the view of God's greatness, 
His hugy Ould on seven high volumes roit'd, 
Daxpes. 


SKETCH, OUTLINES 


A SKETCH may form « whole ; OUT- 
LINES ate but # part; the sletch may 
comprehend the outlines, aud some of 
the particulars; outlines, ns the term be- 
speaks, comprehend only the line on the 
exterior: the sketch, in drawing, may serve 
as x landscape, as it presents some of the 
features of a country; but the ouflines 
terve onl 


the etch may be formed Son the mor- 
sa 





In fow, to etoae the whole, 
‘The moral muse has shadow'd out « abstos 
Otto Out eae eels tele 


‘Thin ts the outline of the tables Jaane 


SKIN, HIDE, PEEL, RIND. 
SKIN, which 


‘cutis, from the same root as the Greek 
cevlleur, to hide, cover, is used 
skine of Jarge animals: we speak of the 
aking of birds or insects ; bat of the Aides 
of oxen or horses and other animals, 
which are to be separated from the 

and converted into leather, Skin is equal 


ele, 

pha: a ata Witeoegeie 
‘burst or ‘erack, becanse bark iy enaily 
beet ee 
changed. from that 
Ee Ae eae Jong 
only to inanimate objects: the ‘akin is 


‘peel : wn_orange has both its pee! and 
iia hin, afin. undlernenahs aes 


rind is generally interior, and of » hard- 
cr Spates nt k, wa 
peal 
rd to a tree, we: 
ia rind: Niobe Tees the term rind 
is applied to eboese, and other inerusted 
sabsenncen that envelop bodies, 


« bonnding lines, within which | Kwa 





SLACK 


‘The body ts curered with exact 
earece at ith a strong My saat 


ty 
Oe af tutor we te 

‘As when the stock and grafted twig comblird, 
Shoot ep tas aioe and Coa 0 Contam elec? 


‘ABDIKON, 
SLACK, LOSI. 


SLACK, in Saxon sluce, Low German 
French (ach, Latin lero, and 
LOOSE, in Saxon lacs, both from the He 
brew halats, to make free or loose, differ 
more in application than in sense: they 
are both opposed to that which is close 
bound; but alsck is said only of that 
which Is tied, o¢ that with which snytbing 
ia tied; while looe is said of any sul 
stances, the parts of which do not adhere 
closely: a rope is in opposition to 
the tight rope, which is stretched to its 
fall extent; and in general cords or 
strings are aaid to be slack which 
the requisite of tightness: but 
they are asid to be fowe in an indeginite 
manner, without conveying any collateral 
idea: thus the string of an instrament is 
wack rather than loose» 


plied: a garment is door, but not wack 
‘Whe leg of « table is loose, but not stack. 


‘The vein in the arm is that which Aretaus 
font iene ake ‘and he gives a particular eave 
Hom i a flack ennpresion, 
roinidage eonvlson: Asbo tasor 
Woenae oah perform what war eat do, 
And to disorder’ rage it o0ge the reins. 


admits of 


person 
becomes, whack: bat an engy; 
toose, amit principles are loose, 

Nor wee it just, 
That slack should Nis eee 9, 


‘Nor fear that he who sits s0:fooee to lite, 
Should teo much slinn its labors and its surife. 
Destase 


‘To BLANT, SLOPE. 


SLANT is probably a variation of 
Teaned, and SLOPE. of alip, expreasive of 
a sideward moroment or dircction: they 
are the samo in sense, but different in 
application: sland t& sald of small bodies 


would be resume that shape, | 
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Justling or pash\l with winds, rue in 


Vive tho elo lightning. 
Its uplands stoping deck the mountain's site. 


lop 
tion of the physical frame, 
im Saxon aimcram, etc., is but 
fiaton recs ele pepeeding 
iat a 
DOZE, tu low Geemhan dase, fn all 
comes from the same root a 
ddoresio, to sleep. DROWSE 
variation of dese. NAP isin all 
bility a vartation of nob and 


posed aleqpe during the mi 
| those. who are accustomed to ee 


Tn the moral ls pe that which 


+ | many. who, thongh th 


ill yet be god eit 
a. carriage, wil ol to. 
A climates 


+| they travel in the night in hot 
| the middle of the day is commesily chosen 


ee poe bis eouele. 
| And see! detighted, dows be drops, snenre 
if yeect eerste 


ease Without ANNOY, 
A luscious noonday sug, 
SLEEPY, DROWSY, LETHARGIC, 


SLEEPY (c, 1b eleep) Ms peengem - 
@ fempotary or a permanent state: 





SLIP 
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DROWSY, which comes from the low | tentional errors 


eh 
thoough life if be p 


‘ap: | thootlily ani without inte 


or habitual state, oe 
Blepy, bri dinc pep lraedhigrred 
Ss at i seasonable ; drow. 


is natural or 
adeepy at the hour when we are accustorar 
ed to retire to ret; it is common to be 
drowsy when sitting still after dinner. 
Sle leepiness, as = pemanent state, is an in- 
fienity to which some persons are sub- 
ject constitutionally ; Lahey a die. 
ease with whieh people, ioe the 
moet wakefel may be occasionally at- 


‘She wak'll her sleepy ere 
‘Ana, eistngs baaty, Ook a short adieu,” Darpex, 
Digeay s20 1, and yet can rarely sleep, 


‘Sivwer. 
‘oo tong Jove Ia a tethers ears, 
but now ts peals of thunder cally to srt, 


finds that many of 
bee asuredtu reed bare 


ina weeks why sony Bot 
w 
erp Unither tp day; aa ~~“ SUARSTR ARE 
SLOW, DILATORY, TARDY, TEDIOUK 


SLOW is doubtless connected with 
alot and slide, which kind of motion 


signifies Truly slow, TEDIOUS, tro 
the Latin tedium, weariness, signifies 


‘Slow is a general and wnqualified term 


* | causing weariness. 


Darwes. | applicable to the motion of an 


TO SLIP, SLIDE, GLADE. 

SLIP is in Jow German dipan, Latin 

Uabor, to slip, and tibo, to. pour, Greek 

AuPonar, t pour down a8 water does, 

and the Hebrew Pa tum. aside. 

SLIDE is « variation 
of slide, 


‘To stip is an involuntary, and slide a | 


oon the 


voluntary, motion : those who 
on the 


fee In fear will wip; boys ei 


ico by way of amusement. To aip and | I 


slide are lateral movements o€ the feet ; 
tut to glide is the movement of the 
whole body, and just that 3. Hee 
which is made by Mippingy Ls yin, 
of swimming: a person glides og. ts 
surface of tho Ico when he widen; a vee. 
sel glides along through the water, 
Acskilfal dancer elie willingly, and mabe a 


soca sate, ne you say Yn, i 
great di Darpex, 


Thenander old, and Stones thelr 
And dire Ulysses down the cotta 


And soft Wt te ring ater oe 
2 Drvves. 


Tn the moral and Sgurative applica 
tion, a person sipe who commits unin 


» and GLIDE | 


| 





tm poslahingrand should 


or to the motions and uctions o| 
in particular, and to. thele dispositions 
also; dilatory relates to the disposition 
only rot persons: We are alon in what we 
aro about; we are dif in setting 
about a thing. Slow is applied to cor 
I or mental actions; a person may 
3@ alone ie walking, ot slow in conceiving: 
tardy is 


when we are fedious we are tieuneas 
improperly: ‘To be woe and sure" fa 
a vulgar provééh, but a reat truth; by 
this wo do ourselves good, and inconven- 
ience no one; bat ae eee 
wow to the ponay 

Tix writer mnst 


abore are atone 
‘should not we resembie | 


A dilstory tecaper (s wait 





SMEAR 


‘The swalns and tardy neat-herds came, and 
‘Menalcas, wet with beating winter-mast, 

Daveax. 

‘Her sympathixing lover takes his stand 

igh on th onporeut hak, aro ceaseless sings 

‘The fedious tune away, ‘Twente 


TO SMEAR, DAUB. 


To SMEAR is literally to do over with 
smear, in Saxon smer, man schiveer, in 
Greck popog, a salve. To » DAUBL from 
do and wb, ther, over, signifies literally to 
do over with anything unseemly, or in 
an unsightly manner. 

‘To mwear in the literal sense tx applied | the 
to such substances as may be rubbed 
like grease over a body ; if said of grease 
itself, it may be proper, a# Tope ie 
amear the coach-wheels with tar or 
greaso; but if said of anything else, it Is | onal 
an improper action, and tends to distig 
uuce, as children smear their hands with 
ink, or amear their clothes with dirt. 
To smear and daub are both actions 
which tend to disfigure; but we ancar 
by means of rubbing over; we dub by 
robbing, throwi 
over: thus a child emears the window 
with his finger, or he dauds the wall with 
dirt. 


Smmear’d us she was with black Gorgonlan blood, | 
‘The fury sprang nbove the Stygtan Mood. 
Davoren, | 


‘He's honest, though dawb'a with the dust ofthe 
‘Cossrsata. 


plication, smenz it 
, or whatever is 
ub to bad 


painting, or 
coarsely oF moat indi 


che 
Tai nave ald no pars ont 2 mine 
‘SMAKoreaxe, 

In truth the nge demanded nothing correct, 

nothing complete capable of tasting the pow 

fof Dryden's numbers, and the majesty of Ks 

Jer's eas, it overload dogaerel and sarah 

ms 
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or any way covering | 


SMELL 
SMELL, pid em ‘ODOR, PERFUME, FRA> 


SMELL parr ‘are i all Loaerrs 
connected vr, becatte smvedle arine 
from the of bodies, SCENT, 


™ | chtnged from sent, comes from the Lat 


in antio, to peresive or feel. ODOR, ‘n 
Latin odor, comes from leo, in Greek 

ow, to smell. Ce 

of per or pro, 

amoke or eee 

issues forth, Pe 


Srograntia, 
frags tht 0 
or straw 
and sent 
which Eps 


maid 
tte! 


tinction ; scent is Ee 
tala as bas this 

tracing obj by their amell 
sons have a much qui 
others, and some have 


objects at an ‘Gace distance : 

animals are yifted with this faculty 10 

surprising degree, which serres 

‘a means of defence prereset That ena 

‘Next tn the nostrils shu doth use the smell 
«echt Ge the breath 6 if tn thea 
So makes he now his power in Ehem £6 

| To Judge all sirs, whereby we Ureatie: ‘reat and i. 


“tn the second case, amel? and some are 


on the olfactory nerves; Mowers, fraite, 
woods, earth, water, and the like, havea 
acl‘ is mot common eppfied 8 


the smell which 
bodies; the edor is said of iat fot whirls 





artificial or extrancous; the perfume and 





SOAK 157 SOBER 
Cerin things prec aa ar he | et tapi tempore 
* a 
Tevfn  rgne re r faw hich bod ws become pent 
bre or sweet -aardling herbs, spices, a liquid: 
ie eT ems apassedarn ton waked 5 ‘tales are seed tnt 
not of exnet natere of 
which issues from bodies; they may both | Pratt suroua the santy sat, 
be either pleasant or opploasant; but) And clear and sweeten as they wo 
See a etcer S| ra 
hifiea ‘i 
ailic ates ait etiaen kept too | Aid with refreshing waters drew, 
Tog will hare 1m ame, that is, of course, aa 
a bad wal; the adore fromm sncrifics | Nature's son nore? eee 
are acceptable, that is, the sweet odors | That thon no more wilt weigh my) 
ascend to heaven.  Perftome is properly | ANd sleep tay senses tn forgettultt 
a wilespreading amd, and when taken 
withone any epithet signs w plemant ‘nant 
Ic cic goods Ris the wweetect and] SOBER (Attn) 
: of all exhila 


tion are the areer the from 
grores of myrtle and ormuge trees sur- 
passes the beauty of thelr fruits or foli- 
age. 


AU sweet amelie have joined with them some 
earthy or crude adore, Bacon, 
Ras Soc omat, 
rer x Penant. 
So flowers are mathered to adorn a grave, 


‘To lone their freshness among bones and rotten 


ness, 
And have their odors stifled in the dust. Rows, 
At Inst a soft and solemn breathing sound 

Romo like a steain of rich distilled 





bist. 


Soft vernal frrgresicé clothed the flow'ving 
‘earth, Masox 


‘TO SOAK, DRENCH, STREET. 
SOAK isa variation of xuck, DRENCH 







isa variation of ee . Mt etc in Sax. 
on steapan, etc., from lebrew antep, 

signities to overtlow or overwhelm, 
‘The idea of communicating or receiv- 
terms, 


™ 
them proceed slowly, Sabri 
fore a more natural and or 
for the heroan a 





atria 
subject it tow 
ated: t becomen wr to be 

feast we have need of ie 
neral we have noed of granify 


ow came still ev'nine an. and tw 
Hind in ter aoGer-liv'ry all things) 


So spaike the eherwh, and iis 
Sevore In youthful Meaney, auged g 
Anvinetiie, 


Sobriety extends to many t 
than gravity we aaust De 1 
thoughts and opinions, ns w 
outward conduct and bebuy 


can be woperly speak 
our look nnd our eatara 
He had Just ventiments of the 


‘and a tniver 
‘the w 








naoler 





facia pros | 





np 
positively pleasant action, and sometimes 
positive readiness to yield to the action 


nees, as or 
tread which fs not cunt or heard, 
and a mgt substance that = readily 
to the touch or pressure, and gen- 
dle ate mostly taken in the sense of not 
acting with an unpleasant foroe; a8 welll 
cheese, or mild fruits, gentle motion. 
Meck is taken in the passive sense of 
not resisting force to force, The first 
three terms hare a physical and moral 
application ; the latter only a moral ap- 
Poeation. Ayfris applied to euch objects 
as act pleasantly in point of strength on 
the ear or the eye; as n soft voice, a 2 
light; or pleasantly in polnt of smooth- | 
ness on the feeling; a4 a eft cushion, a 
soft skin. Mild and gentls are applied'to 
‘objects that act not unpleasantly on the 
senses; as mild beer, uot too strong el- 
ther for the palate or the body; mild ale, 
that is, not unpleasantly cold’; gentl 
ercise, gentle motion, not violent or ex. 
censive in degree: 40 a gentle stream, and 
ry rain, These terms are, agreeably 
to this distinction, applied to the same 
objects; a s/f voice, anf music, as that 
is positively pleasant; ‘a gentle 
‘voice is one not loud: 
And ever against eating cares, 
Lap me tn soft Lydian aes, 
Close at mine ear one called tne forts by 
With gentle voice, 

‘Aft air or elle is poitraly pleas 
ant; a mild alr or climate {s simply with- 
out any undue coli ; a gentle wind te op- 
posed to one that ix boisterous, 

Suft stiliness, and the night, 
couches of sweet harmony. 
SHAKIRA IE 
ch as were permitted yoon went forward to 
the msicter climates, Gowomara. 
Ae when the woods by gentle winds are stire'd. 
Daxex, 


Soft is sometimes applied to motion in 
the purely negative sense; a n soft step; 
i.¢, one made without great pressure of 
the foot; a gentle mation is one that is 


Miron, 


sralk, 
stearox, 


Tecome the 





‘Soft is taker in these | ns 


So likewise when theso terms are ap- 
jects that art on tle moral 


Manners are’ sof?, mild, and gentle, but 
wtves in this case is hot always com 
mendable, ‘Too much softness in the 
manners of s man fa inconsistent with 
manly firmness, Mildueer and 88 
fare more generally commendable. Mild 
manners are peculiarly becoming In su- 
periora, ar those who have the power of 
controlling others, provided they de not 
interfere with good order. Gentle man- 
hers are becoming in all persons who 
take part in social life, Softness af 
manner may Iikewiso be assumed, but 
mwildnent ai ate always peau, 
i the former arising from the temper, 

the lator either from the temper or from 
good-breeding, of which it is the greatest 
mark. 

oi \ strength 
acm ppict eras “thao oto pera 
These belong not to"us. Seve inoving works 
‘anal be car wenpons.” Hoos 

‘Thonketi He used very fravly to deny, yet the 
manner of 1 was 99 gentle ama obligins, and his 
‘conescermsion auch to inform the persons whom 
he could pot satiefy, thet fow departed trons Iitn 
‘ith (ik wi oF IN wishes. ‘CLARENDON, 

When these terms are employed aa 
characteristics of the p 
position, they are o 
which is used only int 


the s¥ord, tor 
‘alecia, 





sorr 


‘iat in both sexes; 


the peculiar characteristic of the fe- 


fo nex ; mildueas, aa a natural gift, may | 2 


Mess it 


And tact te blames the softwext of his rind, 
Obnoxious to the charms of womankind. 
‘Deroex, 
She had all the courage and liberality of the 
other sex, waited 10 the devotion, order, an 
economy (perhaps not all the aeftness) of bor 
own, ‘Warrraxa, 
He united in w most remarkable degree the 
seomingly repugnant characters of the miliext 
‘of men, and {he most vehement of rators. 
Mackreron, 
Lat no complaisanee, no gentleneas of temper, 
lensing on your purty no 
heeding, coaxing, nor attery on other peo. 
ple’, malo you reeds one Jot from any polnut 
hat Feason and prudence have Wid yom prs. 
Cimsrenrinny. 


Mekness denotes the forbearance to 
nse foree, even in cases af peculiar prov- 
cation : in those eho are called upon to 
direct or command it may be carried to 
an excess 


A yielding tlmid aneckmene ty always abused 
‘nnd (nsulted by thy unjust and eho unfeeling, Wik 
mneckneas, Wen sustained by the fortiter 4 6, 
te nlwase respected und commonly successful, 

Cinerrmertnin. 


Gentle, mild, and meek are likewise ap- 
plied to animale: the former to designate 
What easy flow of spirita which fits them 
for being guided in their movements, and 


the latter to mark 


of diepleaiare, bo 
as opposed to one that ix : 
Serna is devoid of that impetus in him. 
self to move, which renders the other un- 
govornable:' the lamb is a pattern of 
ueedswens, and yielk he knife of the 
buteber without a struggle or a groan. 


How meed, how patient, the rile ereature Mex, 

Wine afeacae tn tis rclaneholy face. 

What Aamb-complaiaing innocence wppears 
Twomsor 


Arabian mares) are Tess viola 
jure, and Hot 30 apt to weigh. 
‘Gouna. 


They (th 
gentler 


| the 
| It compretiends that of want or 
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tiottutiona, 


‘The torment of expectation is mot easily to 
vorne when the heart has Ro fltal 


to withdraw it from the dmportentties of detice, 
4 ‘Jour, 


SOLITARY, SOLE, ONLY, SINGLE. 
Ant these terms are more oF lest 
posed to several or many. SOLITAR' 
and SOLE, both derived from soles, alone 
‘or whole, signify one left by itself: the 





- former mostly in application to partion. 


lar sensible objects, the Intter in roe 
mostly to moral objects: msolitary 
expresses not only one shrub, but ove 
that has been left to itectf: the sale canse 
eason signitics that reaaem OF eatae 
is unsupported by. ameything 
. LY, that is, ony, si Hsing 
unlity of unity, does not imolude 
ies of deacetian or Getta 


‘the 
he who has only one shillleg i bis 


ja an abbreviation of Hit 
(o. Simple), signifies simply one oF mere 
detached from others, without conver 
any other collateral idea: a single 
of paper may be sometimes: mote ‘6ou- 


single sil 
may 


than a double one 


there 


ngs 
| present purpose: 





ik 


F 


: 
e 
B 
A 
: 


mann as 
the sole ind of their defence 
upon their not having learned to 
and do better: harsh language and 
vere looks are not the only means 
correcting the faults of others: single 
stances of extexontinary talents now an 
‘then present themselves in the course 
an age. 
‘The cattle in the flolds and meadows grven, 
‘Those rare and solitary, sews ta flocks, 
‘SMuvros. 
0 9 man, in coms 
the tole minlon of 
Sout 
Thy fear 
‘Will save us trial, what the feast ean do, 
Single against tho wicked. 

In the adverbial form, solely, only, and 
wily are employed with a similar dis. 
tinction, The disasters which attend an 
unsuccessful military enterprise are pel. 
dom to be atteibuted aslely to the inca, 
pacity of the general: there are many 
cireamstances both in the natural and 
moral world which are to be accounted 
for only by dining 8 providence as 
preamted to ua in Divine revelation: 
thore ane many things which men could 
not effect singly that might be effected 
by them conjointly. 

‘Yon knew my father well, and tn him mo, 
Loft aofely hicle to all his lands SUAKSPEARE. 


ebrarie 


All things ane Dut insi 
Paros of that ane ‘viel be 


The practice of virtue is attended not only | 


swith present quiet and satisfaction, but with comm 
fortable hope of a future recomperine. NELSON, 
‘They tend to the perfection of human nature, 

and to make men singly and personally good. 
THAOTION, 


SOLITARY, DESERT, DESOLATE. 


SOLITARY, ». Alone. DESERT ts the 
sane a8 deserted. DESOLATE, in Latin 
dewlatus, signifies made solitary, 

All these epithets are applied to places, 
but with different modifications of the 
common idea of solitade which belon; 
to them. Solitary simply denotes the 
absence of all beings of the same kind : 
thas a place is solitary to « man where 
there is no human being but himself; 
and it is solitary to a brute, when there 
are no brutes with which it can hold so- 


+ | But this the rugged 





7 


abet 
BH} 
An 


E 


army, 
may be desolate hi 
to associate with others, 


isconsolatety 
fury shore, sighing to return te It 


Ragase Rew 
TO SOLVE, KRSOLVE 

SOLVE and RESOLVE toth come 
from the Latin, solo, fa Greek Xow, tt 
Hebrew ml, to loosen, . 

Between solve and reolve there Ik no 
considerable difference either in setae 
‘or upplication: the fontier sens’ merely 
to speak of unfolding in « general man- 
ner that which is wrapped up in obscu- 
tity; to raolve Ie rather to unfold It by 
tho ‘particular mothod of carrying one 
back to first principles; we sale a probe 
Jet, and resolve a difficulty. 
Ho would solee aigh dispute 
‘With conjugal caresses, 


Something yet of dott remains, 
Whleh only thy solution can resolee. — Mavrox, 


SOME, ANY. 


SOME, in Saxon suni, connceted with 
the word sum, signifying a collected oF 

pecified quantity, is altogether restric- 
tive in its sense: ANY, from a one, is ale 
together universal and indefinite. ’ Some 
applies to one particular part in 
tion from the rest: any to every indi- 
dual me ‘ithoat_iceston. Sone 
think this, and others that: any person 
roight Dello Ibo would; any one 
conquer lis passions who calls in the 


aid of religion. In of th 
dlistinetion in 








moral application : in every porson there 
phate er for amendment oF in- 


eer 
on puting hee peopl Sonrorttien mse fs 
oem tor is own, ‘COMMERLAKD. 
TO SPEAK, SAY, TRE. 


SPEAK, in Saxon gman, is probably 
changed from the German and 


connected with breches, to break, the Lat. | # 


in 
wo 


, to pray,and the Hebrew darek, 
Jess.” SAY, in Saxon sean, German 
sagen, Latin seco oF 

do, ‘and Hebrew to or aay. 

TELL, in Saxon taclian, low Geeman tel- 
lan, ote., ia probably an onomatopasia. in 
Tanguage. 

‘0 speak may simply consist in utter- 
ing wo articulate sound; but to say is 
to communicate some idea by means of 
words: a child begins to «perk the mo- 
rent it opens ite lips to utter any ac. 
know! sound; but it will be some 
time before it oun say ansthin 
‘sou Is said to high or low, distingt- 
fy or indistinctly ; but he aaye that which 
iy true or falee, right or wrong: a dumb 
man cannot sa fool cannot am 
anything that Cacck hearing: we speak 
languages, we b sense or nonsense, 
wo apart incelligibly or unintelligibly; 
Dut we ay what we think at the time, 

ale that questaneth vouch shal Yarn much, 
‘much, (oF he shall give oecasion 10 

fhenk thresh asbath tn plane themselves in 

specking. Bacon, 


He ponsessed to admiration that rare faculty 
of always anying enough, and Not too ranch, on 
any natiject. ‘COMIENEAD, 


In an extended sense, apenk roay rufor 
as much to sense as to sound ; but then 


it applies only to general cases, and aay | 


ular nnd passing circumstances 
it is a great abuse of the gift of 

speech not to speak the truth; it is very 
culpable in a person to say that he will 

not to do it, 

th! nv shalt ary of him, T hare spoken 
sn trun consentonsty. eis. 
To. say and fall are both the ordinary 
actions of men in thelr daily intercourse ; 
but say is very partial, it may ecompre- 
hend single dnconneetéd sentences, or 
even single words: we may say yes ot 





SPEAK 


no; but we tell that whieh is connceted, 
and which forms more or Test of a 
rative. To 

which 


Sreeercnines 
is still worse for them 10 be encou 


into | Wy be 


rics impose a tax 
‘not repaid by the pi 
pany. 
fark HE ny tho 
Se TateE S 
‘TO SPEAK, TALK, CONVERSE, D1S- 
‘COURSE, 
Tux idea of communicating with, or 


per-| communicating to, another, by means of 


signa, id common. in the signification af 
all these terms: to SPEAK (v, Jo speak) 
is an indefinite term, specifying no clr 
cumstance of the action; we may apeak 
only one word or many; but Ty 
which is but a variation of tell 
speak), is a mode of , namely, for 
‘a continuance ; we may speak feom va- 
rious motives; we talk for plearare; we 
CONVERSE (¥. Converartion) for it~ 
provement, or intellectual gratification : 
we apenk with or to a person; we talk 
commonly to others; we conecrse with 
“language ta quite 
those who think 
ra 


ing 

iotinet fram writing. ki 
least. talk most: conversation is the 
‘onal employment of socal belngs, who 
sevk by an fnterchange of sentiments to 
purify the affections, and improve the 
understanding. 


Falsehood is a speaking against our thonghts, 
Sours, 


Talkers are commonly aln, and. crednlone 
swithal; for he that fateyth pe igre 
Til sto feeh whathe krowerh mies ae 
Fronds earned by cote prot wok ry tli 
Bat teleing ts not a Compe, 
Go, therefore. half thi day, as <Sieod sett frend, 
Comeerns wiitt Adacn, ‘Minzox, 


rata the act of many togeth. 
er; DISCOURSE, in Latin disewnes. ex- 





SPECIAL 


Lar r0) an examining or delit- 
~ Pie talk, =o ‘the uct 
Sonal essing, himeclf to others; par- 
‘ents and teachers disowree with young 
people on moral duties, 


Let thy déscowree te such, that thea aise. 
Prot to others, or front the receive, DeXMAx. 


SPECIAL, SPECIFIC, PARTICULAR. 


SPECIAL, in Latin apecialis, eignifies 
belonging to the species; SPECIFIC, in 
from species, a. species, 
tan facie, to make, signifies making = 
species; PARTICULA 
particle or amall part,” The specia 
that which comes under the general 
Particular is that which comes under 
ipecial: hence we speak of a special rule; 
but « particular case, Partienlar and 
apecific aro both applied to the properties 
of individuals; but particular ie waid of 


the 


the contingent siretimstances of things, 


specie of thls inherent. properties er 


thing particular in 

others, it is either 
longer or ehorter, weaker or stronger ; 
‘but its ific property is that which it 
has in common with ita species: partic. 
ulay it, therefor, tho tarin adapted to 
loose discourse; a scientific 
term which describes things minutely. 


God clatms tt as a special part of his preroga- 
tive to bave the entire disposal of riches, Sowrst, 
nies bary wragald eatquacey oe ie pokes 
ines, ad ‘may hn each be carried 
Eye yeaa ed 
‘The tmputation of being fol Is a thing which 
mankind, . bs most impatient of, 
it being : ‘apo the prime and ee! tnd 
fection of tied nature, 

‘The same may bo sald of particularize| 
and mpecify: wo 5 porticarise for the sake 
of information ; ify for the sake 
@t Instrastlon? ln’ describing a, man's 
person and dress we particularize if we 
mention esersthing singly which ean be 
sald upon i; in deliueating w plan it is 
necessary to specify time, place, distance, 
materials and everything ele 
be connected with the carrying it into 
execution. 


St. Peter doth not »peoify what these waters 
wore, Benes. 
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belonging to 
ad ia | b 





‘The numbers I particulariee are about thirty 
a TUmumbers I partieutartee ate sb thirty 


SPEND 


TO SPEND, EXHACST, st 
SPEND, contracted froin 

Lati expr to pay st vee S 

ite tion sorbate: 

the Latin exbaurio, to aa out, aigmitios 

to draw out all that there i. DRAIN, 

varlation of draw, signities to draw dry, 
‘The ides of taking from the substance 


of the body in which it ix contained: we 

may speak of ‘our wealth, our 

resources, our time, and the oes ‘but 

of ezhausting our stten| ating our See bes 

voice, and the like; ol 

proper Fe peer aa a wae of 

or, in the pte Bidets 

a treaenry 0} 

this farther distinction, that ia 

to ezhaust may tend, more or less, 

injury of a body; but to drain ay a 

to its advantage. Inasmuch as what fs 

apent or exhauated may be more or 1084 

easential to the soundness of @ body, i 

cannot be parted with without diminish: 

ing tts value, or even dest 

‘istence ; as when a fortune is spent it fs 
one, or whon & person's stremgeh 
nuded ho is no longer able to move: 


emt. the other hand, to drain, th 


ough & 
complete evacuation, is not always 
rons, but sometimes even wmseful 
bodys aa when the land is dated 
superabundance of water, 


Your tears for such a death in vain yom pend 
Wii traagt i tonnortalty shal oe 


Many of ou provishons for aprines 
are athruated by the yee dag. JameOm 
‘Teaebing ts not a tow of words sen the sri: 
ey of an houregiass, 
‘TO SVEXD, OR EXPEND, WASTE, DIS- 
SIFATE, SQUANDER. 
SPEND and EXPEND aré yariations 
from the Latin’ eqpendoy but spend im 





of + SPIRITED i ap. 


it plicable to eshienlly spirite of enber 


ig te en esha eidea 

of exhausting to no good purpose: we 
agend money when we parchase anything | gor 

it; we expend it when we Jay it out 
in large (pnact Glas; 20 os essentially to 
diminish its quantity: individuals spend 
what they have; government 
‘vast sums In conducting the uffaire of a 
nation; all persons waste their property 
who have not sufficient. discretion to, use 
it well: we apend’our time, or one lives, 
in any employment; we our 
strength nnd faculties upon some ard 
ous undertaking ; we wife our timo and 
talenta In trifles, 

‘Then, ting arent the Sat remaing of Ugh, 
‘Teay‘eie tele botce ve Fepow af Mahe, 


The King of | 
sonntry, and there 
‘ums of money as 


Daroes. 
and went the Prooch kies’s 
‘caused him to expen: 
‘the debt. 
Maywaan, 


‘What numbers, guiltless of their own @iseass, 
‘Are snateh’a Uy susiden death, or waste vy slow 


va im Dati 

dlissipo, that is dis und cips, in Crock *epu, 
wo scatter, signifies to scatter different 
‘ways, that fs, to waste by throwing away 
in all directions: SQUANDER, which i+ 
@ variation of wander, signifies to wake 
to run wide apart. Both these terms, 
therefore, denote modes of wasting » but 
the former scems peculiarly applicable 
to that which is wusfed in detail upon 
different objecta, and by a distraction of 
tho mind; the latter respects rather the 
aot of wasting in the roe, in large quan- 
tities, by planless profusion: young men 
are upt-to disnipate their property in pleas- 
ures; the open, generous, and thoughtless 
are apt to aguander their property, 
He pitied man, and mnch be pitied those 
Whom falsaly drniling fate has curs'd with means 
To éeekpute thele days ln quest of: 

‘Amerraons, 

To. how many temptations are sl; bat 


clally the young and gay, exposed, to ‘eynanuter 
‘Mele whole tate augidat the circles of ier 
1 


SPIRITUOUS, SPIRITED, SPIRITUAL, 
GHOSTLY, 
SPIRITUOUS. sigulfics having. qpirit 
u's physical property, after the mnnnet 





brates hore 
epeise 4 person or a horee may 


os sibedtuows ead Wiles Tate eet Ht 
“een Vienna 


What is SPIRITUAL is after the 

bitte cate what is Sateally 
a all 

the same in meaning, the former being 
derived from the Latin apiritus, and the 
latter from the German geist, and both 
signifying what is a Rearsian yet a 
have “acquired a ae 
tion, Spiritual siya are dis. 
capers from al ‘of sense, 


cares at 
eal emp! 
Hence it is that the Prsa3) ae 
posed to the temporal. = 
She lores them ar her piritua chfiren. and 


reverence her a» thei 
aan affection far above that of 
en, 


9 severend 
Touching thy spiritual fanesioh ok thy: fe. 
‘SUARSPAARE. 


Ghostly is more immediately opposed 
to the carnal or the secalar, and ito 
term, therefore, af more solemn import. 

‘The grace of the Spirit & much more precious: 
oan worldly benefits, and our ghostly erils of 
‘hat therm witch the 

map 


Te deny me the. ghostly comfort of sy ohap- 
{alos seems, 0. ereaterbarbarity. than ta ever 
used by Christians. Kise Cuasues. 


SPREAD, SCATTER, DISPERSE, 
SPREAD (0. To spread) applies eqask 
ly to divisible or iadivisible boities; we 
spread our money on the tab, of we 
«cloth on the table: but 
ER, like shatter, ian frequentative 
Ot shake (¢. 70 chats\'and ls applicable 
to divisible bodies only; we seater corn 
‘To spread may be an 


on the ground. 
am, |act of design or otherwise, but mostly 
books 


the former; as Se we 





SPREAD 


poaiinies 5 ope sae 
‘onder; thus hay is apread out to dry, but 
vorn is settered over the land, 


Alina row 


Addeancing broad of wheeling round the Ald, 


‘They apireadd thelr breathing harvest to the sun. 
Taos 


Encl leader now his seatter' force conjoton, 


Things may spread in one direction, 
or at Jeast without reparation; but they 
DISPERSE (v. To dispel) i 
tions, #0 as to destroy the 

bodica: a leaf spreads aa it opens in all 
ie; nd a tree also as its 
increase ; but a s rating dis 

pres, a army disperses. Between scaf- 
ter and there is no other differ. 
ence than that one is immethodical 


tered | hore, aa before, exynal 


‘along a path which accidentally fall from 
the hand; a mob is dispersed by an act 
of authority: sheep 
the hills; religious tracts are 

Wz the poor: the disciples were seat- 
tered a8 sheep without « shepherd, after 
the delivery of our Saviour into the 
hands of the Jews; they dispersed them 
selves, after his ascension, over every part 
of the world. 


‘Tho stately trees taxt aprecrd their branches 
mitrox, 


Shall fuberal eloquence her evlors «pret, 
Aut ect rove on the wealthy dew 
‘ove, 


Straight to the vents the troops éapereing | 
bend, Yor, 


TO SPREAD, EXPAND, DIFFUSE. 


pando, compounded of ex and pando, to 
open, and the Greck garsw, to show or 
make appar, signiies to epan ont wide. 
DIFFUSE, », Digh 

To-gprgad ia tho general the citer to 
are partiolar terms, To spread may 
be said of anything which occupies more 
space than it has done, whether by a di- 
rect separation of its parts, or by an. ac. 


Y | Sutitiner stella and oer 


| in moral application : 





cession to the substance; but to ezpand 
is lo spread by means of extending or 
unfolding the parts: a mist spreads over 


7 at the sun, 
fusion ix that process of apmending 
which consists literally in pouring out in 
different ways. 

‘eo where the winding vale tts taviib'd stores 
rguoas spread, “Thansow, 
As from the face of heaven the shatter'd cleads 
‘Tumnituons rove, th’ interminable aky 

rhe world 

‘A parer arare. 

His head above the Goods he gontly reared, 
Andes he rose, his goidett EN Ee 


‘That on the foroheadt sone 
os 


And o'er the banks (fused = 
bert 
iif 


and expand are 
used in any other 
iy it as . 


the mode of the 


ary seattered along. | expen 


which an object. open 

after the manner of a one Evila 
read, anil reports the orae co 

‘Pav and prospects ret pd Rl 

Uignses itself, or chy 1088 is mest 

throughout. a company. 


Alout this time Qe heresy of 
Loltaridinn, ax tt was called, beyat to, 


Maw in society y like a flower 
lows In its native bud » ‘tt then alone 
Mls thowltios expended in full bloom, 
Shine forth, 

A chief renown'd In war, 
‘Whose race shall bear aloft the Latin mune, 
Aud through the conquerei world iifae ove 


fire. 


TO SPREAD, CIRCULATE, PROPAGATE, 


DISSEMINATE. 
To SPREAD (0, Zo sprene, expand) is 
sal id of any object material ue spieitual; 
est are montly empl fe the mor- 
To ie 


borhood, 
re won beeen i SCA Sa 
tornty with 


And sprant heaven's equa) 
ban ‘AUK 





SPRING 


Par ans Toa pare 
‘Mane lived notions 


Spread and. cirewlate are 
Fea or things; PROPAGATE and 
ee abe Oley ‘are the acts of persona 
apreads anid circulates, 


ted 
oni a ix ace ae circulate wy some 


increasin, 
icing i 

is ny fa peers 
new subjects: as ties doctrines, either 
good or bad, are pi among the 
Svs wea 

a 

sown in different parts; he inciples 
are inated among Leas ena 


Beyond the enue yer eit ts Te ay a 
‘your, without 


“Bate pms av an ae linn 
‘hee Blessings among the different regions 
tribe work NBDLOS 


SPRING, FOUNTALN, SOURCE, 


SPRING denotes that which 

the "word, therefore, carries tt 
Fram whtoh the wAlOe able 

Fou "AIN, In Latin fone, from funda, 
to pour out, sijnifies “that from “which 
anything ia’ poured, and comprehends 
init a collection or certain quantity of 
‘eater, both natural and artificial: and 
SOURCE, in the Latin of the Middle 
Ages surgicia, is obviously ftom surgo, to 
isc, and carries ux back to the place 
whenoe the water takes its rise. 5 
are to be found by digging a eulficient 
depth in all parts of the earth: in moun. 
tainons countries, and also in the Bast, 
we read of fountains which form them 
elves, and supply the surrounding parts 
with refreshing. streams: the aurves of 
Hivera are mostly to be traced to soue 
mountain, 

It has so many springs teraking out of the 
sides of the Tl, and soch wast 
wood to tae eat Ho monde Bey 
ae roll mocked with fountains  ApDpteon, 

aa 
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SPRING. 
Caecmsatsen peers 


ly voluntary, # anil the Prery righted 
& penton aprings out of bed, or one ai 
;| mal springs upon another; ‘¥ 
animal sfarta from a certain to be- 
gin running, or starts with fright from 
one side to the otier, ‘To SPARTIE, 
which is a frequentative of dart, ix al- 
involuntary action; a horse 


peed fiyin, from 
ie stales Due at he ler he 


seems to fly back on pineal aod stops 
his course; to spring and sare ONS 
always cary a. person farther 
int; but Puartle and SINK, 
pmobably-an intensitive of ali, 
signifying to sink into itself, are, move. 
ments within ono's elf; startling tsa 
adden convulsion of the feame which 
makes a person to stand in hesitation 
whether to proceed or not; adrinking is 
‘a contenction of the frame within iteelt; 
ay sudden and unexpected sound makes 
Porson sfarfle, the approach of any 
feehatel object makes bim abrink back; 
and start are rare top only 
in the proper sense of move 





SPRINKLE 


1 startle wnd shrink are em| 
to the movements of the 
as the body, 


meee Nt se fall, we rise, we 
Spring from oar fetters, and fasten in the ski 


Youxa. 
A shape within the gleam 

Bending to look oo me: T arted back, 

It etartedt bac! Shuzoy. 


‘Tis evening fo nm fand dumb amazes 

‘When to rtled oye the sudden glance 
ype ir sow, cropaive throw ibe elood, 
‘Twones0%, 


am 


‘There is a horror in the scene of a ravaged | 
eountey which makes nature eirin back af the 
feiecton, ‘Henao, 


TO SPRINKLE, BRDEW. 


To SPRINKLE is u frequentative of 
spring, and denotes elther an act of nat- 
ure of design: to BEDEW is to cover 
With. die which ts an operation of nator, 
iy sprinkling, & liquid falla in sensible 
drops upon the earth; by badewing, i 
covers by imperceptible drops: ruin be- 
sprrinklea the earth ; dew bedavs it. 
The with tring water: jnkied o'er 
His tos and bedy. a tae. 
‘The silver streams, whieh from this spring In- 


ereaie, 
Bode al Charatan Wearts with drope of peace. 


@ 50 likewise, figuratively, things are 
with four; the cheeks are be 
with tears. 
Wings he wore 
Of many a colored plume, aprinbled with gol 
muTOR. 
And all the while salt tears Sedewedt the ‘hear 
ers chooks, resets, 
TO SPROUT, BUD. 


SPROUT, in Saxon 
man ie is doubtless connected 
with the German spritzen, 

4, to spread, and the like. To BUD is 
to pat fort! + the noun dud fa a va- 
tiation from button, which it resembles 
in form. To is to come forth 
at the stem: to bud, to put forth in 


fan, low Ger. 


sprouting leaves that saw you here, 
Anil call'd their fellows to the aight. 
Noble objects are to the 

are to a bud or flow 

were, the leaves of 

spreading et 4 call forth ail those 

powers that lie hid aud locked up i i 
Atresswny. 


Cowner 
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SPURIOUS 
sreRI00y, AUPRORENIONS, BUN 


coe Known, 
To iswitate, 

All these terms are modes of efile 
the former two indirectly, the latter div 
rectly: whatever is uncertain forges 
‘be certain, and whatever is 
that might be conclusive, are by 
tion false; that which if made in 
tion of another thing,#0 a8 00 os 
it ns the true ste, 


tobe 
to ious 
word, tha Sather in 


is termed 

the imputation of not being the 
of the person whose name 

Tn the same manner = edition ot 


from ‘that in the tithe 
expended more ox laa ome 


than a. dicpctly falso. pareots 

speaking of the origin of any 

remote periods of antiquity, Ft 

merely sy 

the want of information... Coumferfeit re- 

spects rather works of art which are ex- 
posed to imitation: col is 


tion of the inventor's name is likewise « 
counterfeit if not made by himself or by 
his consent, 


Being to take leave of England, t thonght it 
ery handsome to (ake iy leave aby Of ya and 
my dearly honored mother, Oasoeds 

tela ot yu may Baws Jas grow ery 

son for'a forsetful friend, abe Gor a 

fan, If not some apiurione lagi 


The Gatvaions tales ot early’ Fritts 
supposititions tweaties and artes, re 





SPURT 


‘proofs on which Edwant founded his title to the 
sovervignty of Scotland, ‘Rowrarsox. 


Words my 
False cointd, and current d 


‘Without the wind. 
‘To SPURT, SPOUT. 
To SPURT and SPOUT are, like the 


ay ot toe, 


jes both express 
ni ts of hence ‘orth Tiquid in small 
quantities from a cavity; the former, 
however, does not always include the idea 
of the cavity, but simply that of spring- 
ing up; the 
tho circumstance of issuing’ forth from 
some place; dirt may be spurted in the | 
face by means of Wicking if up; or blood | 
may be out of a vein when it is 
opered, water out of the mouth, and the 
like; but a li ‘powte out from a 
‘To spurt is a sudden action arising 
fA momentary impetus given to a ‘iquid 
cither intentionally or incidentally; the 
beor will spurt from a barrel when the 
‘rontpeg i removed: to spout Is a con- 
tianed ‘action produced by a perpetual | yy 
jpetus which the liquid receives equally 
Pets nhl ‘or accident; the water spouts 
out from a which Is denominated a 
spout, or it will spout ont from any cavity | 
in the earth, or in a rock which may re 
semble a spout ; a person may likewise | 
‘spout water In a stream from his mouth, 
Far from the parent streatn it boils 
Preah todays anal the eltteing Hi 
Is bright with rpowting rls. THowsos. 


Hf from the puncture of a lancet, the mant 
ot ve npmrting ov ofthe ood wi sow 
Wineatas 
Hence the figurative application of 
these terms; any sudden conceit which 
compels a person to an eccentric action 
is a apurt, particularly if it eprings from 
ill-humor or eaprice; a female will xome- 
times take  apurt and treat her intimate 
friends very coldly, either from a fancied 
offence of a fancied superiority ; to apout, 
on the other hand, is to soul forth a 
strean of word# in imitation of the 
stream of liquid, and is applied to those 
ffect to turn speakers, or who re- 

cite In an affected manner. 


Mie sit fn coachmanship or driving chalie, 
Hp biking tavern Dills, «nd apoutss 


e latter i, however, confined to | oy 


STAPF 


STAPE, STAY, PROP, SUPPORT. 
Fuon STAPY inthe eral sense (e 
Seats be denominated 


life; one peep 4 
ee) wag, 


Race onl ag 


To lean upon. 


The 


at BAS 
pliers 


ind PROP are employed for 

yr ae makes 

the time being, it keeps 

inet Sis Sey 
we may 


against a building, nerve the in 

staye while they are repairing. 

same reason that part of a female's th sto 

which serves as a sfay to the body is dew 

nominated stays > the prop keeps a thing 

up for ‘& permanency ; every. pills oa 
‘ho building rests is a 

ever, therefore, requires to be 

the ground and kept in Inthat ain 

set Son props ee 
@ general term, Kee As “its most 

pert sense comprohends all the oth: 

(ors as xpocies: whatever thatis, 

bears the woight of an object, is a mp: 

| port, whether in @ state of motion Tike « 

| staff, or in a state of rest like a atay or 


i 


manner | prop 


Their ees ervey 0 many stays for thelr 
‘shich hang Hike arlene foe 


Trees thy Support end alls arora 
E its 
Ft ate eure ni ey cave the Nas 
By whieh thy prop, thy prowlor cedar. 
ves 
tiny, and porop are applied 
atively in the sense of « 
simuilar distinction between 
bis pee ba yrs lon} walk hence with that, 
‘agatnal despairing thought. 


‘SUARAPRAME 
and of Uhings when gain 


a 





ing Play. 5 ‘What 





STAPF 


lied In. the proper sense 
wae” 4s sonsible objects; hope 
ia the support of the mind under the most 
eee imstances; religion, as the 
foundation of all our hopes, is the best 
pba skh tte 
af ruihect of 
is grit tr the foun f ve oho las eect bee 


support to hita under all other alll 
‘Approx. 


STAFY, STICK, CRUTCH, 


STAFF, in low German «laff, ete, in 
Latin stipes, in Greek orvzrq, comes from 
oTypW, en to fix, STICK jes that 

which be stuck in the ground. 
Creretr, » as foray ae from cross, is a 
rl aff or stick which has a crossbar at the 


tho ruling idea tn soy i that of 
firmpess and Gxedness; it is ewployed 
for leaning upon: the ruling idea in the 
stick is that of sharpness with which it 
ean penetrate; it is used for walking and 
ordihary purposes: the ruling idea in the 
crutch is its form, which verres the spe- 
cis parpade bf sapport in caso of laine: 
ners; a xlaff can never be stall, but a 
stick mas be large; a crutch i 
more of @ staf than’ a comtoon stick. 
“You iy boy, 
on foot, aie He 
or, caeeiiad Sian vem) THE 
vas tones Genoa precsie tte} <p he 
op Jewel, this anf.” 
He thrust a stick Into the crevices ste rack 
Tetwone 


Fropyrd on Tile evi; vi doe Vs Sar 


0 tay Mt down. 
ss Mx 


To epee EEL, TOTTRR, 


ner. TOFTER Is most probaly connect. | 
ed with the German eittern, to ere Le 


tary and. an wanes io ar vary | 
‘both in the cause nnd the mode of the | 
ling axe occa. 

either by drunkenness or: sick- 
tottering ta purely the affect of 
weakness, particularly tho weakness of 
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for oue who las ever teen's | f 
ietions. 


STAIN 
‘old ages a 

ne par 

less 


fr be sho say eal no 


paige eaten kaise a: 


tains may be said as 
in an sess ae 
from their very bases, 
spptication, the faith or 

perion staggers when its 
Sissi Gates and begins to give way; 
a nation or a government will dodter 
it is torn by Intestine convulsions, 
‘Ratbles: It bore ts foe pot from ie eal, 

made hha stagger as be were net well. 


Yin de sarin cap alg eae 


o otresipton rea gaia Se Se 
" DRYRER, 


TO STAIN, S01, SULLY, TARNISI, 
STAIN, v. Blewiah. ae and SUL 


LY, from the French aowiller, 
to smear with dirt, TARNISH, Efrat 
ter 


probably from the Latin tere, to 


than the other terms, and is applied to 

inferior objects: things which are not 

‘emarkable for party oF Brigid sy 
aimed wi 


ke. ated, ws. Nanda i 


rallts his onde may be aw bata 


flory tarnished, 


‘Thou, rather than thy Justice showhd. 
| Parmecnin ane ae as = 
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TO STAND, STOP, REST, STAGNATE. 


‘To STAND, in German stehen, cte., Lat- 
in sfo, Greek seri.» caps! Hebrew ml, 
Je. STOP, 1, 


1 to express immorability. 4 
Bue” STAGNATE, hatha staguatns, 


zie eee eee 
em 
eevee 


ae ot fe 


‘Who reate of tenmortality assur 

Is nate, whatever ills are here cedar’ | Jaxrss, 
sock 

duced to a state of slaguation, 


STATE, REALM, COMMONWEALTH, 
Tie STATE fe that consolidated part 


either from alo, to stand, | SV 


rticiple of sfagno, comes from stagnum, 
Ppook and that 


Decause waters stand perpetually: in 
pool, or from the Greck erryvog, nn en: 
closare, because a pool ix an enclosure 
for waters. 

‘The absonce of motion is expressed by 
al these terms ; stand is the most general 
of all the terms = to sland is simply not 
to more; to afop ix to cease to mave: we 
and sither for want of inclination or 
power so mora but we sfop from n diss 
inclination ta go on: to rat is to 
from an express dislike to motion; we 
may slop for purposes of conranience, or 
because we hare no farther to jo, but we 
ved from fatigue. 

Tho leadors haring change from yon nto ond, 


‘Will not go off until they hear you 
SUAKATEARE, 
Ho seemed a4 if be wished to atop, but waa ten- 
felled forward by an iurlsible power. 
Mawxeewontn, 
‘Thither tet ws tend 
From off the tossing of these tery waves, 
‘Thea reat, if any rest can liarbor there. 


To atagwate ts only a spaces of ateut. 
ing us respecte Tiquids water may both 
stand and Se bat the former is 8 
tem| the latter 

eke teed tuin stile at lb Mapas 
in a pond ot in any confined space. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly tands, 


Or the black Watee of Poinptinn strmde. 
Duxsas. 


‘The water which now risex must all tiave ada 
nate, ‘Woopwand. 





WEALTH ls the grand body of a na 
ee both of the goyerument 
people ch forms the comunonaveal, wel. 
fare, OF i. 
‘Tho ruling idea fn the sense and ap- 
plication of the wont state la that of gos 
ernment in its most abstract sense; af 
fairs of Stale may either respect the in- 


| ternal regulations of a country, 
top  inay ceapect the erruugennnia od “ated 


ent states with each other, The term 
realm is employed for the nation at lange, 
but confined to sueh nations a4 are mo 
narchical nnd aristocratical; peers of the 
realm sit in the English Parliament by 
their own right, ‘The term eonunonveealtht 
refers rather to the ay te body ef 
men and nen! bean frre za Nae 
government of n country: ; 
ness of the minister tr all the inter. 
ests of the com 


‘No man that understands the State of Poland 
aad Yoo. Untied Provinces wi be aD 39 rune 
mm ‘amen of goverateent 
nian ei Invented, Texret 
wteites See-poranht tare) 
Tatil ofS rustn, ad tania fon abe: 


eat gmsrs tha bowels 6 commtontceolt. 
‘Suaxareasia, 
‘TO STICK, CLEAVE, ADHERE. 
STICK is is Saxon atioan, low German 
steken, Latin stigo, Greok ercyw, to prick, 


Duxpex, 





i 

Hi 
ert 
ay turer 


ie 


ing ® property 


si 


| 


fhe | hw tise mponsld, a» hath 10 eare 
fo sent & wurden, ofl doh efenee = Wanten, 


Atdek: aud aithere may abeo bo applied 


Aigurativyly, wlth the like dbetinetion, 
Mien, than, 6 i's far better pet 

Thy tineey ilats ov ce ine? 

‘That thee Mond taliows trom my resding heart. 


Thera, 


‘That theerw cs Gea frog nutans vole, te edear 5 
‘Aad yet shes errs to (he truth authere? 
mm 


As the eet of conacioun agents, atiek is, 
x belire, is faauiliar expression, wheth- 
er applied to tuaterial or «piritnal ob- 
Jools) person muy stick with hie body 


or Ile ied to anytliing: in both orsew may to ne 


It le an met of determination or persaver. 
anee, 
The twips were gaadily dressed, wot malo 
yrvliy aprewrance. We were surpriied i see 
1 woll Huey seeks an (Sloir horses). 
Datpess, 





Art, Dninless art? onr furious ehariocsee 


(Por sature’s voloe 
Drives headlong to 


\atisiest would 
tie precipice of death 





‘TO STIR, MOVE, 


STIR iain German aire, old German 
stiren or ateren, Latin tarbo, Greek reo 3n 
oF open, trouble or tumult, MOVE, 


™ Bila ere’ specie iene pemeele 
term: we may save in any manner, but 
W atir is to more s0 a8 to disturb the rest 


75 STORY 


‘in time of 
8; Be ed a an 


Feel nut thelr own sleek wasting. B.Jossos. 


and composure either of the body or | Iti 


mind; the term stir is therefore mostly 


must not afir from the post which he has 

to defeud ; attocious criminals or persons 

raving mad are bound hand and foot, 

that they may not stir. 

AS first the proves are scarcely ween to stir. 
‘Taosson, 


Ive read that things inanimate have moo’ 
‘And as with living souls have been inform’ 
‘Ay maghe nambers aud ermuaaiye soands, 


STOCK, STORE. 


STOCK, from sti, so, som, and 
signi any quantity up. 
stoke in Welsh ates, comes 
Hebrew astar, to hide, 
The ideas of wealth and stability be- 
ing naturally allied, it i# not surprising 


that stock, which expresses the latter T. 


idea, should also be put for the former, 
particulariy as tho abundanee hece refer: 
red to servea a8 a foundation, in the samo 
manner av slock in the literal sense does 
to atree. Store likewise implies a quans 
tity; but, agreeable to the derivation of 
the word, it impties an accumulated quan 


7. Any quantity of materials which is | Y 


in hand may serve as a sfock for « given 
parpose; thus a few shillings with some 
persons may be their stock in trade: any 
quantity of materiale brought together 
for a given porpose may serve ne a sore; 
thas the Tidustrious ant collects a store 
‘of groin for the winter. The sfook is that 
which roust increase of itgolt; it fa the 
source and foundation of iadustey> the 
adore ia that which we aust add 19 occa. 
sionally ; it is that from which we draw 


ary most salable; a fortress or a ship ix 
pe jimaclf with pa- 


Finding bis count well atocked with 
Inkbiana, be instead fle Norra, 


‘To stove the vessel let the care be ming. Pore, 
STORY, TALE, 


‘Tne STORY (0. Anecdote) i wither an 
fact or something feigned, dhe the 
(Fable) is aneayer ‘feigned: stories 
are circulated respecting. tho: agcidenta 
and occurrences which happen to. pers 
sons in the same place; tales of distress 
are told by snany merely to excite com: 
passion, When both are taken for that 
whieh is fictitious, the afory is either 
untruth, or falaifsing of nome fact, or it 
altogether an invention ; the tale is ale 
ways au invention, A® an untruth, the 
story is commonly told by children; and 
a8 @ fiction, the atory is common), ly made 
for children: the tale is of deeper Inven- 
tion, formed by men of mature under 
standing, and adapted for persone of ma» 
ture years, 
‘and ts wel behest 
a a 
‘Ue goblin atory roma. 





Meantime the 
While well ait 
Heard 





iat 


‘Truth Is the shortest and nearest way 
fd, carrying wo thither tn atrwdht tne, 


from yale to pole 
‘etthout lor 
ori fist region chruwe 


Then 
Me virws tn breadth, anit, 
Down right into tho 
Mis fight preeipitant. Mines. 
‘There be that wre ta whine athlon 
‘cere, anid plaln and dérees, not erafty and hn 
volved, “Tacos. 


STRAIN, SPRAIN, BYRESS, FORCE, 

STRAIN and SPRAIN are without 
doubt variations of the aie word, 
namely, the Latin atringo, to pall tight, 
‘or to streteh; they have now, howerer, 
a distinet application; to sti ix to ex: 
tend beyond its onfinary length by some 
extruontinary effort ; to gproiy is to etrain 
#0 48 to put out of Its place, ar extend to 
an injurious Jength; the ankle and the 
wrist ure linble to be apiiined by a con 
tuaion; the back and other parte of the 
ody may be strain! by over-exertion, 


wt wont 
shan 
Show) the Big last exten 
Thowiuites fre may ssrotens tI 

Thy crack ing Jount wahinge oF ani be ay\ror 


"| by violently breaking them! 


of, 


tent; Dut we may speal 
hard subetance tn, or 
forcing it through, oF 
ly: a door or a look 


i 


ik 


i 


i 


i 
t 


FEE 


8ge° 
teers 


‘oF a lock may be arainad 
hinges or the spring oat 
So, likewise, n person 
force Wimeelf to 
lent exertion he 
wonls; but he afreins 
voice when he exer 
throat or lungs #0 9 
Foree and stres, as nouns, are ii 


3F 


Hi 


of every sword; this, 
nite and general; but 
particular and strong 

vich is exerted in the prom 
Loortain words, 


3 
= 
g 


; 


i 


: 


(before 
struggling with memory, 20 


eention, 


Was over any une ohnerved ty caate 
tavern ft for his study, o& Untied 
requiring etress? 


| one net rage, while rage In itgforag 


‘Ther was then the fall) 20, 
airaining 





STRAIT, AssOWs 


STRAIT, in Latin arictun, participle 
fi, pacts pall oer 
& : NARROW, which is a variation 


which is made to compress a body with- 
in a small compass: narrow is vither 


the artificial or the natural property of | fhcir cannon 
S'body: Urs narfoo vibhemjare areola a 
Jeaf, That which ia strait is so by the 
menna of other bodies, 8 @ piece 

ter con! dose 


sides aro at a small tance fron 
other is narrow, 
to meet her if they hare 


aarti 

the chureh, but then they are more afraid: 

to soe her, if they are laced as strait as they 
posalbily ba, lam. 


Mivros, 


The tame distinetion applies to these 
terms in their moral or extended mse. 


A faithless heart, how dexpleably small, 
‘Tee strats eaght rest or generoas Vo Ferelve! | Tha 
‘OUxG, 


Men should aceustom themselves by the light 
of particulars to enlarge thelr minds to. the am 
piled of the worse, and net, redace She world 
the narrowness of thelr minds. 


STRANGER, FOREIGNER, ALIEN. 
STRANGER, in French franger, Lat 


Bacon, 


exciuded 


Jn primitive times the Athenians 
steer, ‘hat were not members 
‘Porra. 


meant 


only ia the proper rense; but the, 
thet foreign sometimes 
longing to an object: alien is ated fa 
its natural sense to that which is uncon- 
nected by any te, 

J as no strane tothe orgialy 1 bad alvo 
studied Virgil's design, and his disposition of | 


All the lttettions of hia wit is 
quite Co 


cutaneous, quite foretgn bo the iat, 


Yousa. 

‘To the foster-parent give the 

(0 a papertsons broad theta hea nd 
‘omspring, ‘SOMEWFTLLE, 


STREAM, aprpee es 
A yup body In 


in extrancus or extra, in Greck «&, signifies | mi 


out of, that is,out of another country: 
FOREIGNER, from forls, abroad, and 
ALIEN, front alienus, another 
ly the same original recaning they 
e howerer, deviated i their acoepta- 


avenge ‘is a general term, and app! 

to one not known, or not an rmitined 
whether of the same or another countey ; 
foreigner is applied only to strangers of 
‘another country; and alien to one who 
has no political or natural tie. Ulysses, | bets 
after his return from the Trojan war, 
emf h sg  et 

French are fn Bngland, and 
the English in saat neither cat en- 


, have ob-| RENT, 


scribes the prolongation of any Talris 
narrow line along the surface; 
from ewrro, to run, i¢ & afream 
Tin, in @ particular direction ; | 


gentle according 
ground through which they past: the 
force af the current is very much ine 
ae by the confinement of any water 
areen rocks, or by means of artificial 
fupedimentat. tim, Osdei la, bleh tm Jem 
strong or weak, at different hours of the 
day; whon the fue bx high, the eurrent is 
strongest. 





running in a particular line 2 tho 
ing @ temporary etre ; fashion, or the 
we day, may be de- 


ity of thi 
tide: it is sometimes vain to 
to #tem the tide of folly, it is 
fore wiser to get out of its reach. 


When now tha raplil stherm of eloquence 


Tears all Vefore IL, passion, reason, serase, 


‘Cun ite stewad thander or Ite fighrvtng's 
Docive their essence trom 4 mortal source? 
ENT 


With secret course, which no fond storms sano, 
Giides the smooth eurrent of domestic Joy. 


‘Thore is.n Hote in the affairs of ren, 
‘Wich taken at the flood leads on to fortnne. 


STRENGTHEN, from _afrength, 
FORTIFY, from fortix and facto, signity 
to make strong: INVIGORATE signifies 
to put in vigor (v. Bhergy). 
hatever aids to the strength, be it 
fn over so small a dogree, st 2 
exercise strengthens oither body or mind: 
whatever gives strength for a particular 
emergence fortifies ; religion fartifies the 
mind agalast adversity : wee wide 
to the sfrength, #0 ns to give a positive 
degree of strength, invigorates; morning 
exercise in fine weather tarigorates, 

Tiere am corte tas toward, kr ecge tn 
‘evory mind, which say be stremgthewa? and tins 
proved. ! Teves. 





only displays 
in the undieguised declaration of 
timents. Strenuous wuy 
opinion are alwayx 
the truth of that which 


opinion may be impelled ra 
desire of showing his baldaewe 


taining his point. 


While the good weather continued, 1 strated 
About the country, and made many sMrenmows 
aftompts to run away from tis adlowe 


Fortune befriends the balat. Dergex. 


STRESS, STRAIN, IMPTASES, ACCENT. 

STRESS (e. Strain) and STRAIN (x. 
Strain) are general both in sense ‘and 
application; the former still more than 
the latter: EMPHASIS, from the Greek 


:| gaw, to appear, igniting making to 


pent and ACCEN = Latin eon 

irom camo, to sing, signifying to 

tune or tone of the rolee, are modes of 

the atress, dareatle coc eaba bod- 

fea, the powers of which may be ly. 
5.8 the afrese upon 





kind sf Renate atress which ia laid on 
le 


one ayll to distinguish it from anoth- 
er; there are many words in our own 


language, such as subject, object, pres || 


ent, and the like, where, to distinguish 
the verb from the noun, the accent falls 


on the last syllable for the former, and | 


‘on the first ayllable for the latter. 
These English eyfables which T call long ones 


receive a pecuilar stress of voioe from Uvelr acute 
oF cireumtex mocens oa fe qhledy, dowry, 
OsTER. 


Singing differs from roeiferation im this, that it 
‘comols In a certain harmony ¢ nor is it perform- 
(et wn so euch tratntng of the vee. 

rams. 


Emphareds vot so much regards the time as a 


In reference to the use of wonts, these 
terms may admit of a farther distinction : 
for wo may lay a. straw. or ison a 
Particular point of our reasoning, in the 





il 


t 


td 
i 
Li 


fh 


a 
i 
H 


Z 
i 


& 
iF 


Te poadbla to he ney eeegsa tp 
those who are under us, and yet very lex 
in all matters that our duty demands of us, 


strict band be kept over children, 


Ita 
will at that age be tenctable. ‘Loces. 


Teas not tn bas porer to perform 


iesecereteeecaes 
scams 
iy indulged seat 





STRIFE 


STRIVE, CONTENTION, 


STRIFF. and CONTENTION, though 
derived from tho verbs strive ani comtend 
(©. To strive), bare this further distine- 
thon, that thes are both taken in the tad 
wonse for acts of 


foram age we Gace 
atriving with others, either 
respect mid matters of opinion or mnt- 
ture of claim, in which cach party sucks 
to get the better of the other, 
the result of a quarrelvome bumor; con- 
tention, of & restleva, selfish, and greedy 
humor: strife is most commonly to be 
found in. private life; contention but too 
frequently mingles itself in all the affaira 
of men. 


A solid a4 substantial greatness of soul tooks 
down. with a generous nego on the ceusures 


Beyond the Hee noon and strife of ongees 


Contention bold with tron tures, 
‘anit slander with her hundred fongues, Moos, 


STRIVE, CONTEND, VIR. 


STRIVE, in Saxon streefan, Dutch sfre- 
rer, like the Latin atrapo, to bustle, comes 
in all probability from the Hebrew ro}, 
to contend, to prosecate a claim, ro 
erly. signifying to use an effort. | CON- 
TEND, v, To contend. VIE may either 
be changed from view, signifying to look 
at with the desire to excel, or from the 

1, 10 contend with, 

ive a the act of individuals with- 
out regard to other when @ person 
atrives w get a living, or 10 improve him- 
self; to contend and wie both denote the 
act of. an individual i in reference to oth- 
lawsuit, to vie in 
Grea Mo atriee rosy sometime be ap- 
plied where there is more than one par- 
4y, 08 to strive for the mastery; but in 
case the efforts of the individual are 
more Aistnety co considered than when we 
speak of contendin ing for a prize; for this 
reason these words may be applied in 
precisely the same connection, but still 

with thi distinction, 


Mad as the seas and the winds, when both cons 
tend 


Which is the master. Suaxewease, 
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STRONG 


vin ini a SS 


Strife is | hol 


Contend may be used in a moral ap. 
wt to piney Ball ak 
Se oe aa eee to wie 
in the beanty of ja colors. 


ore of the moot stores ora Sith iil Be 
had to contend was imestine 


Vis wih thor chins taper" Sse 
STRONG, ROBUST, STURDY. 

‘tion of strict, whieh ist in German streng, 

because strength is 

BUST, in Latin robustus, from 

nifics literally having the atone 

feral 

(wm. Firm), ‘comes in all 

ehen, to stand, signifying pant of 
Strong is here the generic 

others are specific, or specify 

4 positive and high degree of strength: 

Jarising from @ peculiar bodily make. 

| his constitution, fram the powor 

inherent in his frame; but s robs nan 

ure of bis body, he bas a bone and 

which is endowed with great 

vobust; a tall, stout man, in 

may be termed robust. 

another; he may be stronger at 

from patticalar elreumstances, 





Of elemental dross, of ou of male 

STRONG is in all probability a varin- 
from the close contexte cof bodies. RO- 
STURDY, like the word 
standing. 

term 5 

under different eigen 
| man may be strony from the 
has steongth both from the sine and text. 
Tittle man may be «rong, alt 
strong tn one part of hit 
at another; bat a robust man isa 





in his whole 
by nature, he wi 
‘frou disease. 


Loa esr 


eave to be 
‘I thou bast strength, ‘Twas Heaven that, 
bestow'd. 
The duntmaan; ever gxy, robwetand Rol, 
ap ‘SeNCEN TLE, 


ps abe Doth in the make of 


naturally sfrong, and not of slender make, 
but he need not be rohit:  aturdy peas- 
ant presents us with a man who, both by 
nature and habit, is formed for with- 
standing the inroads of an enemy. 
‘This must be done, and T would fain see 
Mortal so aturdy 2 (o galnmay. ——‘Mormmas, 
‘Things ax well as persons may be sald 
to be strong, as opposed to the weak; as 
ane arose pean wong stall: rove an 
are only aid of persons, or things 
sonal ; a8 a robust make, a robust hab- 
[ijce etary si, u!otardy stroke. 
Pall on the ankle ll the ponderons 
Bani the strong nerves crush th the reine 
eet may contr robudnans ca my sos inte, 
but sill deuaitats his wind. BOTUNOT, 
Benosth their atwrafy strokes the nied ror. 
Dwroex, 


STUPID, DUI. 


STUPID, in Latin stupidus, from ate 
pro, to be amazed or bewildered, expense 
an amazement which is equivalent to 
‘a deprivation of understanding: DULL is 
connected with the German ¢ol/ and Swed- 
Hah atotlis ee and ihe Latin atultus, sine 


. ‘Sep ita proper sense is 
natural toa man, although a particular cin- 
cumstance may have a similar effect upon 
the understanding; he who Is questioned 
in the presence of others may appear vory 
be 4 im that which is otherwise very fae 

to him, Dull is an incidental qual. 

iy, arising principally from the state of | 

spirits: a writer may some- 

toa be dul! who is otherwise vivacious 

and pointed; a person may be dull ina 

large cirele, while he is very lively in pri- 
vate intercourse, 


4 stupid batt is only Mt for the conversation 
ofordinary people. 





By the suavity of our 
in the ae of those around: 


pee comny 
hence also arises another distinetion, that 
the term suavity may be-pplied to other 
things, us the voice, or the style; but wre 
banity to manners only. 

‘The euseity of Mensnder’s st be 
ruore to Patarcis taste than the uae ae 
lienity of Aristophanes. 

‘The virtue called eitanty We yw Se be er 


or @ courtly beharlor, 
please the company. 


SUBJECT, LIABLE, EXPOSED, OBNOX- 
1008, 

SUBJECT, in Latin subjects, part 
ciple of aubjicio, wo cast ander, signifies 
thrown underneath, LIABLE, compound» 
ed of tie and able, si ee eae 
near or lie under. 1, in Latin 

participle of ‘compound 

‘of ex and gomo, signifies sot eh oe 
within the view or reach. OBNOXIOUS, 
in Latin obmosine, bribes of ob and 
noxinm, mischief, ifies in the way of 
mischief, 

All these terms ane -applied to those 
ciroumstances in huran of? which wo 
are Leta ent! our own 
choice, is ‘ioobaiad in 


hich be brought either through: 
son ee te 





SUBJECT 


Ti2h aten aghgpo 
ee rotiny ea pat 


‘Contem on soa oaver 36 
nn dono 


‘ancy to the doxigns of 


reba seed Hila sujet has the 
same sense as in the ne article | ¥! 
(e. Subject), when taken In the relation of 
things to things ; sardine designates 
the degree of relative importance  be- 
tween things: inferior designates every 
gireumstance which ca, render things 
comparatively higher of lower: 
en designates the relative utility of tts 
under certain circumstances, but not 
waya in the bad sense, All things in this 
world are subject to change: matters of 
consideration ought to be en- 
trly set ont of the question whon any 
grandobject isto be obtain things of 
nferior value must necessarily sell for 
‘an inferior price: there i nathing so In- 
ignidicant but it may be made ent 
to sotne purpowe. 
Thee countries where there are ee ions 
‘moat aubjeef to earthquakes, 
‘The Wea of | Re hd Gosek is mnoh 
Mronger than the highest degree of pleasure, and 
preserees tho same ssoarigrty, through se "= 
Inbonttnae: gradations 
Tean myself resin ‘the time taky ae Lacel 
spect of music our reigning taste was in many 
degrees éuferior to the French, SMArTEEWCRY, 
Though a writer may be wrong himself, he 


tmay chance to make his errors sudsereient to 
the eause of truth, Womxe, 


SUBJECT hy cea to make subject. 
SUBJUGATE, toe theo: Suan) a yoke, DoE, 
be aes under 

v. To 


ject el- 

beches 

Jugate only nations. We’ subject our 

Selves to reproof, to inconvenience, or to 

the influence of our passions ; owe nation 
subjugates another: subjugate and 





aubdwe Sin ane Yaa eoataeye tha 


subehc, 
‘a state Of permanent submission 5 
as to. be & nominal and 


due the Iniian ations, who revolted 
* | after his departure. 

;_Nere there Is no ame, ther wil be np aude 
“| jection ‘Sours. 
me igi. hat hast ar the Ue 

dictates subjugrete the 


Thr nom (nor WW eppointed senso ft 
In Tealy shall wage successful 


wear, 
‘TU afer avery te audi, th San 
‘Thrice thvongh the signe tile annoal 


‘TO SUBSIDE, ABATE, INTIRITT. 
‘SUBSIDE, from the Latin «wi ond ae 


‘ita te 


the Latin fufer and ee Paap ae 
leave a space or interral between, 

A settlement after agitation is the pe- 
culiar meaning of ‘That which 
has been ‘into commotion subsieles = 
heavy particles subside in 1 Rudd ‘that te 
at rest, and turnults are sald to 
diminution of da characteriza tbe 
meaning of abate; that which has been 
rit. | high In action way abate; the rain abates 
after it has been heavy; 
anger abater: alternate action and rest 
is implied 
ever is in nection 
from action; labor 
is ont of the power of man, 

nit 2a net omg efore thin Jay, eel ta 

the remembrance of that from which T 
Thad fallen. AWKESWORTH 


Ht iret to Hearn thy du devotions pay, 
id annual cites on Ceres’ altar lay, 
‘nen winters rage abate 


he object of Inquiry. 


SUBSTANTIAL, SOLID, 
SUBSTANTIAL signifies Narhaga tab 

stance: SOLID, hanks 
ie baring 1 firm fou The 
dats which ae 





SUCCESSION 


to the liquid, or that which is of 
Feeopeerh rie All objects which ad- 
mit of being handled are in their nature 
substantial ; those which are of #0 hard a 
texture as to require to be out are solid. 
Suostantial food is that which has a con 
sistoncy in itself, aud is capable of giv- 
ing fulness to the empty stomach : soli 
food is meat In distinction from dein 
40 substantia? beings are such as consist 
of tle#h and blood, and may be touched, 
in distinetion from those which are airy 
or spiritual; the carth is solid which is 
so hardened as not to yield to pressure. 
Melancholy spectres ist the rains of monats 
terlexand frequent te slkazy Awelhngs of the 
dead.” They pass and repass In unaubatontiat 
images along the furmiken galerie. HLanver, 


A bank was thrown about its rising ground, 
and, being thus defended from the incaraions 
the sea, it became firm and solid. Gotoerru, 

So in the morul application, the #ud- 
stantial is opposed to that which exists 
in the mind only, and which $ frequent: 
i fotiions; as m mustard bene 

istinguishod from that which gratifies 
the mind: the solid is that which rests 
on reason, and has the properties of du- 
ability and reality, as @ sohd reputation, 
‘Trusting tn its own native and avhatantha! wort! 
Scomns ail meretricious ornaments, 3ea.To 
‘As the swuln columns of ascending smoke, 


h, 
Im. 


So solid swells thy grandeur, plgmiy man, 


SUCCESSION, SERIES, ORDER. 


SUCCESSION, signifying the act or 
state of avcecedding («. To follow), is a mat» 
ter of necenaey oF carualty: things ave 
ceed each other, or they are taken In sue. 
cession either arbitrarily or by design: 
the SERIES (v. Serie) is n connected ane- 
comion ; the ORDER (v. Zo place), the 
ordered or arranged aucoasion. We ob- 
serve the succession of events as a matter 
‘of curiosity; we trace the series of events 
as & matter of intelligence; we follow 
the order which the historian has pur- 
sued as n matter of judgment: the suc- 
cemion may be alow or quick ; the series 
may be long or short; tho order may be 
correct or incorrect. The present age bas 
afforded a quick auccasion of eventa, and 
presented us with a aries of ntrocious at- 
tempts to disturb the peace of society 
under the name of liberty, The histori- 
an of these tines needs only pursue the 
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el | connection with each other, 


SUFFOCATE 
etter. tee arse ‘Uhomselves point 


We can conceive of te the 
ign of Kings ose to muster’ MP ERESS 
‘A nuniter of distinct fables may confade all the 
topics of rooral Instraction » yet each cinst be re 
tered by avdlstivet effrt of te td, and 
Tecaitse they have 10 
HAyKernverd 
Th alt verve, however atin and eaty, the 
pom aymeconey thre ou of th writer 
‘which hey are commonly 3. 
HAWeRwortit, 


SUCCEASIVE, ALTERNATE. 


Wat is SUCCESSIVE follows direct- 
ly; oe A indi. 
rectly, A mini¢ter preaches awecenively 
who preaches every Sunday unlnterrupt 
edly at the same hour; but he preaches 
alternately \f he proaches on one Sanday 
fo the morning, and the other Sanday in 
the afternoon at the same place 
|pemeer, may be accidental or intention- 

al; the alterrate is always fatentional ; 
it may rain for three aucressive day, or & 
fair may be held for throe sucersrive days: 
trees are placed sometimes in. alternate 
order, when every other tree is of the 
same siz and kind, 


Like leaves on trees. the race of men te 
i ee ate 


‘gronnd i 
| Anothiee race the followin 
— palms alternately, 


The vay ot sosing. os eta 

was when the congresa riding themsetves 
into wo parts, repeated the paalins iy eexteses, 
‘verse for ¥erve. ‘Bewemas 


‘TO SUFYOCATE, STIFLE, SMOTHER, 
CHOKE. 
SUPPOCATE, in Latin ay 
iple of ausforn, compou 
four, siguilies to con’ 
the throat, STIFLE 


SMOTHER is a frequentatire of 
CHOKE ls probably variation of heel, 
in Saxon crue, because straimgulation is 
effected by » compression of the throat 
under the cheek-bone. 

These terms expres’ the act of 
ping the breath, but under various 
cumstances Be brie means ; 3 
oration isp wy every kind. 
| means, external o internal, and fs theres 
fore the most general of these terms, 
ifing provceds by internal means, that 








SUPERFICIAL 


A suffocating wind the pilgrim snites 
testant eat ‘Twowsox. 
suit tg ind rien in oar fens Kat Deen 
stifling by sulphur, 
‘no small danger ing 


Many, of there hare crammed great quantities 
‘antal dow ne ra ines hae shoe 


Bie nate peeked wee nwo 
desert alt around him rise, 
red in the dusty wut. tee. 
ms ADDOX, 


To choke, in an extended and figurative 
‘sense, is to interrupt the action of any 
Daly by the intervention of any f forvign 

it choked with 
together to put a 
stop or end te a thing by keeping it 
down; as to stiffe resentment, sighs, ac. + 
to smother ia to choke or prevent free ace 
tion by covering or surrounding, as 
resolutions are amnotiered by unruly de- 
alrea or appetites, 


Avarice, like some choking weed, teaches the 
finger to gripe and the hand to oppress, 
Manver. 
When my hoart was ready with 4 slgh to cleave, 
Thhave, with mighty anguish ot my soul, 
Sus a the birth lifes te wtl-boen igh, 
MARSPEANE. 
‘The love of Jexlons mon breaks = furiously 
Qqrhien, the otject of their Joves és taken. from 
hom), and Uxwws off all mixtures of suspicion 
fund amothered it before, 
‘Anpwox. 


SUPERFICIAL, SHALLOW, FLIMSY. 

‘Tre SUPERPICEAL is that which lies 
only at the surface; it i therefore 
‘implication the same as the SHALLO 
which has nothing underneath 
heing 2 variation of hollow. or empty. 
Hence a person may be called either su 
perficial or shallow, to indicate that he 
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tating sopernednt 
i | ley wala be quickly 





SURFACE 


speak of giving a 
paint or color to & 

piece of water being 
or cloth being flimny. 


or if T 
sepals 
ined. Gotrmarrry,, 


+ | Those oe thet break ax soon as 
fimay ws 


Tu the improper feng, 4 Hurry OF a 
glance may be superficial which doos not 
extend beyond the superficies of things ; 
2 conversation of a discourse’ may be 
shallow whieh docs not contain a body of 
sentiment; and a work ot performance 
iay be fimay which fs nothing kolid in 
it to engage the attention. 

By mach labor we acquire « mperfotel 
aqualnance with few senstba ojos Duatn 
T know thee to thy bottom ; from witha 
‘Thy abailow contre to the utmost skin, 


Proud of & est extent of fMmay lines. Pore, 
SURFACE, SUPERFICIES. 


yet 

acquired this distinction, that the former 
fa tho vulgar, and the latter the scientif- 
ic term; of course the former hat a more 
indefinite and general application than 
the latter. A aurface is either even or 
uneven, smooth or rough; but the math- 
‘ematician always conceives of a plane 
‘supeeficies am which he foanda his. opera 
tions. 
Gencuft et Seen eal wd, 

aces is 
Mer literal tresses, is thy’ fo 


‘There 4s neither # straight tine nor an exact 
eperBekes in all nature, ‘Gouusaerra 








SUSTAIN 
tea and oe, Seer ould 


“ae a any | 
force; ig et Ht 
benefit of others; ccnua Waves OF 
one's own benefit: as to mata ihowk ; 


| ap pore 
tain ono's self in & contest, 


‘hele whale boty amamnted to but one thea. 
sand men, ain there were to avadcrie the shock 
ton ears vearly ten tine their Bamber 


to atual Intereat Jedoced. thems 


Existence (a said to be xustaiaed under 
cireamstances of weakness or pressure; 
it is ‘by natural means, as the 
milk of the mother supports the babe; 
or indirectly by what acres the means, 
‘as to support one’s family by labor: what 
ia maintained ia uphold by pecuniary 


ean att maindain w family «Bec | 


The weakness of nge and intuncy was eatiavns 
eduy ha tounty. jours. 
‘Toward any who needed 

hoggh unkown, f fly rece recomend 
jhe was liberal, 


‘The fleet equipped at Athens was: neieteteed 
after the manner prescribed ty Themnistosles ti) 
‘the thme of Demosthenes, Poreen. 


or injuries are eustaii 

Aieappointments supported. 

Wrong he awstirine with temper, lookson hear n, 
Nor stoops to think tris injurer his fee. Yous, 


‘When he tebeld shem melted into tears, he 
Dime appeared quite anmored, lawardly #p= 
ported and comforted la that our of agony. 

Goupacrrn, 


Things are ay and maindainad 
voluntarily; the former in respect to 
what {x foreign to us, as to support an 
assumed character, the letter in respect 
to what belongs to us, as to mainterin 
one's own character, 

Irotant wns jdecd te be the propes theatre te 

ampport his axsumed character, Goteatin 

"sd wale. bale ees cls ME 
hhien Nigh and low, but every one as te mundane | tresses 
abies bie post. Soom, 
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SYMPATHY 


SYMMETRY, PROPORTION. 


SYMMETRY, (ne Lath 
[Greek ony Beye 


tien a & measure that wong 
TION, in Latin 


ed of pro and portio, 
tion epee with 
Patan ‘the whole, 


UE. 


Senmnal delights in enlarged rilods give 
to the subllmer pleasures of tease, Wich die 
‘over the causes and designs, the train, connec 
tion, and eymmetry of freesisy, 
Toe nveners of ao ti 


i due than to 


sorne cates If was converent ta fll 
avai ‘Comme 


SYMPATILY, COMPASSION, COMMISERA> 
TION, CONDOLENCE, 
SYMPATHY, from the Greek exp 
evv, with, and raBog, feeling, has the lite 
ezal meaning of fellow-feelin is 
indeed Ie fcling, oF ‘eli 


COMP. 

Pity); 00) 
in com Ay miveria, misery ; CONDO. 
LENCE, from the Latin con and doleo, to 
grieve, signify a like sali saareits a suf 
fering in company, Heneo Ie 
that, according to the dorivation of the 
words, the sympathy may either be said 
of pleasure ages rest only of that 
which is painful thy preserves 
its original sane in iit “ plication, for 
wo laugh or this may, 
however, bo Moet ol a aera aia oper. 
ation, 

‘Tou are not a mere aco 1 goto then 
al thee tere re ayenpathge 

Compassion is altogether a moral foal 
ba Ma ee makes Pers into the dit 

if others: we may, therefore, 

Soeenss ch others, without essential 





SYMPATHY 


ly serving them; but, if we feel compas. 


sion, Wo naturally turn our thoughts to- 


ward relieving them. 


‘Their countrymen were attentive 
to their story, and aympathdsed with these e~ 
foes fu all their adventures, AnpBos. 


et ‘thene whom Leen ape Herp 
Our Justice more compassion should yes, 
indeod, may sometimes be 

taken for ® secret alliance or kindred | ryua, 
feeling between two objects. 

pathy, vatural foree, 
Patri wr Eeatest stance tonto 
With seceet amity, things of lke kind 
Dy secretest conveyance. 


. 
‘ ee 
Tn plant sacha in union Retare es” Je, 
Compassion Ix awakenod by any sort 
of suffering, but particularly those which 
attribbutable to our misfortunes; com. 
miseration is awakened by sufferin, 
rising from our faults; lence 
awakened by the troubles of life, to 
whieh all are equally liable. Poverty 
and want excite our compassion; we en- 
deavor to relieve them: poor criminal 
sulforing the penalty of the law excites 
OU coweimineration ; we endeavor, if pos 
te ‘his punishment: the 
Joss which & friend sustains produces | 
ewe take the best means of | 
testifying it to him, 
Lam org porry that her Majesty (id not wee 
{nls asernbiy of object so proper 0 exe that 


efuasiy ad cov gaawion wich whe bear to 8 | 
cy aive who staiida in med o€ it. ADDIEOX.| 
Hee lowly plight 
Toimovabile, till pence, obtained trom Oval 
Acknovledjrit and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Cominiseration Matrox 
Rather than ail must suffer, sowe mast die, 
Yet nature must condole thele inisery. 
Deena. 
Compassion 4 the sentiment of one 
mortal toward another; commésration 
ia represented ax tho fecling which our 
wretchedlness excites in the Supreme Be- 
ing. Compassion may be awakened in 
persons of any conditlon ; cocimizeration 
ia awakened toward those who are in an 
abject state of misery; omdoleace sup. 
poses an entire equality, and is often pro- 
duced by some common calamity. 


‘The goed-nabared man is apt to be moved with 

companelon for show talefoetunes and \nfirmiities 

‘which apotber woul ture into ralieale. 
‘Abprses, 
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TAKE 


‘Thon tmat we thote who gros beneath the 
Of age of want, commienrate f 


Ri Se 


id ot also bear rt ho tee 
snag inthe crete four 
SYSTEM, aETHOD. 
SYSTEM, in Latin systema, Groek eve. 
Sa ince eee 
Latie ver, Bl} wl 
oir sto form a isle) tit 
ju Latin methodws, from 
ah od way by which et 


‘en, 
ad 


{rotten 


ep 
| itch bat @ part of ayeten > 
an arrangement of many single oF it 


but arrangement, and pereb 

od, may be applied to everything that ia 

to be put into execution, sciences 

must be reduced to spstem; amd without 

aystem there is no science: all basiness 
requires method; and without method Ut- 

te can be done to any good purpate 


Ta Letter apatem's thitany 
Impart If frankly, oF make nse of saioe. 
‘Peace, 
of 


eal dees ot ha Sadie Ee 
eine Re this 1 imorw not that 


ys 


TO TAKE, RECEIVE, ACCEPT. 

TAKE, from the Latin footer, 
ple of tango, is ms mach ai fo get 
one's possession by tonel lee 
ivi RECEIVE, in Fre ra 
voir, Latin recipeo, paki re Bt 
niffes to take back; and Al 
ac or aif and onpio, signifies to tike form 
special purpose, 

To fake is the gencral term, réeelee and 
anwpt arg odes of ‘akg To. tube Is 
an unqualified action; bake whaberer 
‘comes in the way; we rev only that 





| ‘The s6ft settee, one witow xt each 
‘And in the wie an elbow ig 
United, yet 


TALKATIVE, RapoM, GARRU 


st aa pie gis toa slats 


consent, or 

another: a robber faker money from, a 
traveller; person rewin ltt from 
a friend. 


Tech fart deat; nnd eet rbottobe Naar. 


‘To reecive ix frequently a passive act; 
whatever is offered or done to another 
‘received » but to accept is ani aet of eholce = 

iy things, therefore, may be reovived 
which cannot be accepted; a4 a person 
receiver a blow or ——— — ie 
gagement one may be said to receive the 
enemy, who is ready to receive his 
ou the other hand, we acept apologies, 
Till sete with shame, they wheel abqutand fae, 
Rechive thet 


ory 
‘Tho Toscana fee tone tun to fear and fy. 
Dxxors 


She apcepted my apalagy, and we aro again 
reeonelled. Barone. 


Some things are both received and 
accepted, but with the same distinction. 
‘What ia givon as a present may be both 
received ani a ‘but the inferior re 
eeieea and the superior What is 
received comes to a porson cither by in- 
direct means, or, if by direct means, it | ™ 
comes as a matter of right; but what is 
ccepted is n matter of favor either on the 
i ‘of the giver or receiver. Rent in 
we may be both reeeived and accepted : 
it is received when it is due from the tea- 
ant, but it is accepted if it be received from 
a tenant after he has broken his contract 
with his landlord, 
received contrary to the wishes of tho re 
ceiver, but it rests with himself whether 
he will aecept it or not. 
Unraraan'd bere rverdre fb apote fr, 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare. Torn. 
Animals and things, as well as persons, 
may fake; things may receives but por- 
fone only accept, An animal may fake 
what is offered to it; things take what. | SA’ 
ever attaches to them, bat they rereine 


that which by an express effort ts given | from 


to them. The chameleon is said to take 
tn ie from shie-marrounding, objects; 
marble recrives its polish from the 

of the workman, 


A challonge may be | ® 





reproae! i 

dled eonsyeaty jc ts no alee 
ble, and consequently it f+ not 
so unbecoming to be occasionally talk 
five: but ich implles an. im- 
moderate propensity to talk, is always bad, 
whether springing from affectation or an. 
idle temper: and garrwlity, whieh arises 
from the excessive desire of communica- 
ting, is @ failing that is pardouable only 
sn te aged, who have generally much to 
tell. 
acs Soni ieceerte test 
‘Theraltes only clamor'd jn the throng, 
Logaefous, ond, and turbitent 0 tongue. 

ft with that 
PORTE aaa 


TASTE, FLAVOR, RELISH, BAVOR. 


TASTE comes from the Tentoni¢ 
to touch lightly, and signifies oreo the 
‘organ which is caslly affocted, of the act 
of discriminating by a light touch of the 
oF He amaiyof 1@ object which 
affects the in this latter sense it 
Is closely allied to the other terms. FLA-, 
VOR most probab oe from the Lat 
in flo, to breathe, ity the rarefied 
easence of bodies which affect the organ 
of — Ee by ity 
from relécher, to in, 
that whieh pleases tie palate nee 
So to a renewal of the act of taxtis 
OR, ined oc of ang 
‘be sensible, most probably comes 
Hebrew ‘the mouth or pal: 
ate, which is the organ of faxte, 
Taste ia the moxt general and Indeft- . 
hands | nite of all these; it is bed rel oe oi 
ery object that can be applied to the 





TAX 


and applies to or implies whatever is paid 
by the people to the government, aceord- 
ing to» certain estimate : the customs are 
Pe perlite, exon ipa ad 
than other faxes, being NY ene 
fom rather than any ‘Jelinite lawy tbe 
rustoms apply particularly to what was 
enstomarity given by morchants for the 
stoods which they imported from abroad = 
tlw duty is a species of fax more positive 
and binding than the custom, being & spe-| 
cite estimate of what ix due upon goods, 
ncconding to thelr value; hence it is not 
only applied to goods that are imported, 
Dat also to many other articles Inland 
toll ia that species of tax which serves 
for the repair of roads and havens, or 
the liberty to buy or sell at faire or oth- 
er places. 
‘The remission of a debt, the taking off» dh 
wing up a far, the mead 


‘Strabo tells you that Britala bore brary fereen, 
‘expecially the customs on the importation of the 
Gallie trade. ARDUTILSOT: | 


The same Prosias joined with the Rhotians | 
against the Byzantines, and stopped them 
levying the foll on their trade in the Busine, 
‘AuMUTUNOR. 
The preceding terms refer to that 
which is lovied by authority on the peo- 
“le; but they do not directly cm the 
idea of levying or paying: IMPOST, on 
the contrary, signifies literally that which 
fx imposed and TRIBUTE that which 
is paid or yielded ; the former, therefore, 
exelade that idea of coercion which is 
cluded in the latter. The fax is levied 
by the consent of many; the import is| 
imposed by the will of one; and the 
tribute is paid at the demand of one or 
a few: the fax serves for the support| 
of the nation; the impost and the trib-| 
ule serve to enrich a government. Con-| 
querors lay heavy émpoats upon the con- 
quored countries ; distant provinces pay 
A fribute to the princes to whom they owe 
allegiance. CONTRIBUTION signifies 
the fribute of many in unison, or for the 
same end; in this general sense it in- 
clades all the other terms; for fare and 
émposts are alike paid by many for the 
same purpose: but, as the predominant 
idea in contribution is that of common 
consent, it supposes a degroe of freedom 
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| memory ofthat nable reverend, learned, and ex 
mI 





in the ngent which ix incompatible with 


TAX 
ase ne 


more ict 


cont ‘say 
port of a war; but it may be taken 
the general sense of a forced payment, 
as in speaking of military 


‘Taxes and dnote jem merchants seldom do 
any good t> the king's revettic, for that Tat Ne 


> Tue U 
‘rian in the handred be loerth the are, 


The Athoulaus having tarbarously rat 
Androgens, the son of Minos, were ebii 
father to send a novential or 

‘others write an 

wen. 


fevbute of even young 
1 young 


‘The Roman officers sometimes took the Mberty 
of raining contributions of thelr own accord. 


without the consent of the me OF 
whom it is imposed; fribute, that which 
is given to another ns his dae: and com 

idution, that which is given by one in 
common with others for some common 


object. 

And levying thes, and with an easy sway, 

A fax of profit (rom his very play. Ciwres. 
I pay this ¢rvbute without retnctance to the 

cellent person, xe 
‘The English people are satisfied that the con- 

solations of religion are ax necessary as its in> 


BonkE 
‘TAX, RATE, ASSESSMENT. 


TAX, agreeably to the above explana- 
tion (v, Taz), and RATE, from the Latin 
rie and reor, to think or estimate, both 

their principal meaning from the 

or proportion according to 

which any sum is demanded from the 
people; but the fax Is imposed directly: 
by the government for public purposes, 
ag the land-taz, and the windowdaz ; and 
the rate i# imposed indirectly for the lo 
cal purposes of each parish, ax the church. 
rates. and the -rates. The tre ov 
nade is a goneral rule or ratio, by which « 
certain stn is raised upon # given num- 





a 


: 
u 


g 
all 


in us The Roman poets 
the word templum in a similar vense, 
‘Cont tomitraltie desmpisr, Keener, 


coneretlt. 
Qui temple cori suri sont 


Conteesnult templuse ruagnui Jovisultitonantis 
Enatwa 


The word TEMPLE, therefore, strict 
ly signifies a xpncious open place net 
bap for the peculiar presence and wor. 

ip of the Divine Being: it is applied 
with particular propriety to the sacred 


is permanent; offices depend, 
Ing upon u state of war are 
in distinction from those which are con~ 
‘nected: ee iorsnans Peg pear 
SILENT, it passing, or in net 
characterizes what in its nature 
exists only for the moment: « 
transient. TRANSITORY, in, i 
tw pass away, characterizes everything 
the world which is formed only to exist 
for a tine, and then to pass away; thus 
our plensnres, and our pains, and our 
ver being, are denominated transitory, 
FLERTING, which is derived from the 


verb to fly and Jlight, is but a stronger 
term to express the same idea as fransi- 


edifices of the Jews, but may be applied | tory. 


to lef sacred place without distinction 
‘of religion. 
scat Se hare no ernplo Vet the weet bo 
poe Saxon iy Seb, ate., 

a reek evpuacig, Ripa, & 
lord, signifies literally what belonged to 
a lord, and by Christians was applied to 
pias which belonged to our Lord and Sar 


which sense it has been 

nt day, A ohare 

iis therefore n building consecrated to the 

Lond, and from the earliest periods of 

building church this was donw by some 
solemn ordinance, 

‘Trat churotes were conseerated unto none but 


the Lord only the 
doth sufficient 


pear Nimes bach se Slind 
epecel ay to any bail . 
strat to he verso of te tre 


| anor ins rane hugh 





the forte of superior len the tenepor 
ory prevalonns of aslo tay be fovenieees 
Jomo, 

or the 
able to de- 
beg rn} 


Jomxson, 


irerion of 
fittle Lsrages of thangs {ite the 


Man fi a fromsitory being, 
Tm m my Meetin: at Last, 
Chie |, sileritly pe hig 

Calmly Tatall resign any breath, 
In life unknown, forgot in death, Seaeraron. 


TENACIOUS, PRITINACIOUS. 


To be TENACIOUS fs to hold a thing 
close, to let it go with reluctance: to be 
PERTINACIOUS ia to hold it ont in 
spite of what can be advanced against 
it, the peepositive syllable per having an 

Ma fenarvowe 


intensive force. 


is apt to affect his opinion 
S are 
Bat the former is sets more 





‘The most perfieactous and vehement dem: 
onstrator ray be wearied in time by continual 
negation, Jounson, 


TENDENCY, DRIFT, SCOPE, AIM. 
thee hdi ka to tend, denotes the 
property ding toward a certain 
point, hich is ithe characteristic of all 
these words, but this is applied only to 

things; au!) DRIFT, from tho ver’ to 
ine; PE, from the Greek oxerro- 
par, to “look; and AIM, from the verb 
to aim (v, Aim), all» characterize the | 
thoughts of a person looking forward 
into tutasity, and directing his actions to 
acertain point. Hence we speak of the 
tewdency of certain Principles or practices 
as being pernicious; tho drift of n. per- 
ron’s discourse; the scope which he gives | 
himself cither in treating of a subject, or 
‘a plan; oF & person's tin 


ney of many writings | 
in modern times has been to unbingo | 
the minds of men: where a person wants | 
the services of another, whom he dares | 
not openly solicit, he will discover his 
wislies by the drift of his discourse: a 
att of & comprehensit 
himself fall scope in digesting his plans| 
for every alteration which circumstances | 
may require wh 
veloped: our desires will naturally sire 
A east to all our aims ; and, vo long a 
they are bus jnnoc 


to give & proper stimulus to exertion, 


| Now sinks at last, or 


d will allow | 


Merit in every rank has the freest e 
England), 


by long eeatrol, 


Each nobler aim, 
‘seal 
Gorsmemt, 


that which we lay down fer 
towds may be haute oe eee 


an unstab 
false 


will he Poneto ot he eames res 


to every ane the least conversant 
ihe position of Tully, that. if vie 


en ie mia be loved, ty SE, 


inne 
truth could bo heard, she 
TERM, LIMIT, HOUNDARY,, 


TERM, in Latin termina, from 
Greck reppe, an end, is the 
ends, and that to whileh we 


the 
that 
‘our 
steps: LIMIT, from the Latin fines, a 


point 
direct 
landmark, is the line whieh marks: 
‘BOUNDARY, from to bound, is the he 3 
stacle which interrupts our progress, and 
preventa us from passing, 
We are either carried toward or 
froin the terms we either 
| limits, o we overstep then: we content 
or extend a boundary. ‘The terse wna the 
in Jong to the thing’ by fone 
the boundary Vs thas whicl te 
made or conecived by the persats bound 





come to ho de-| é 


"| points out the bxeent besedd wl 


Tho term ts the poise hat termb 
iif ethos ne 
marks where: tor ateprzthe 
Hine whict inelaies w and 
‘ome 





those of the worlds the sea, the Alps, and 
by (shore are the uaturat boundaries 
eiatend 

Qrnone te Hand tthe 


evar a 
Bot ul ha nates oan 


seared ‘skies. Coro, 


Ta Bera 5 in application to moral ob. | de 
We mostly reach the term of our 


finds a boundary set to |ts gratificasion 
by circumstances which were the most. 
male tho east 

lapted to important 
resulta, We ee t,he hoor, ell 
only. iu the term of our life: our desires 
have no dinate, their grutification only 
serves to extend our prospects Indefinite- 
Wy: th those only are happy whose fortune | © 

of their desires. 


‘No erm of time this union shalt divide. 
Duran, 


How and the guides tole and deain. Bacon, 


Frovidence has fixed the Liméés of luman en~ 
Joymnent by immovable boundaries, 


‘TRMUTORY, DOMINION. 


Born these terms ftspect a portion of 
country under « particular government ; 
but the word TERRITORY brings to our 

minds the land which is included; DO- 
MINION convers to our minds the power 
which ls exerci Speake 
of that which is in fs pitty bounded ; 
dominion may be sald of that which is 
boundless, A petty prince has hit ferri- 
tory; the monarch of a great empire has 
dominions. Tt is the object of every rul- 
er to guard his territory against the ir- 
Tuptions of am enemy; ambitious mon- 
archs are always aiming to extend their 
dominions, 

‘The con 
the Spanis 
<tiseann hast 


itt ily te roe Precast 
Our wide ctoordn dere stall the 


territory wis divided wnons 
invaders, acconling to rules which 
owes Tex. 


in arms, 
ferrin. 
Taare, 





very ungrateful. Thank. 
eer to 
le scarcely would 


mae pra ase shan 
PSE ea sire aes 


THEORY, from tho Greck Sean 
bey and gece iy ea 
in apecta, to bel are 
ed at express what is seen with iol 
Ficory is the fruit of reflection, it 


tSrves the prrposee' of ecienco 


= tt is that which Is rarely 

to be reduced to practice, and can there. 
fore scldomer be’ brotglt to the tait af 
ox 


‘True pioty without cemarion tost 
Dy thvardon, the practice past Te Rost DeNuaM. 
‘Tou wore the prime object of my apeculirtion 


Hence it arises that theory is contrast. 
ed sometimes with the practice, to desig. 
nate ite insu to render © man 
completo: and. ia put for thar 
which ix fancifal and unreal: @ (rnd 
who is 60 only in theory will acquit hime 
bes sateese im the field ; w Spare 
who Is 80 speculation will make ® 
wretebed Ch 

ima 
Religion ts wot 
Tks asm 
pu 


Hore, 
CA 


the progress 
fancy i Monin i seal 


‘THEREFORE, CONSEQUENTLY, AC 
CORDINGLY. : 


THEREFORE, that is, for this reason, 
marks 9 ‘Jeduetion, CONSEQUENTLY, 





THICK 


that is, in marks ® come 
: 1 Aer LY, that a accor 
fig to some 1 plies an agreement 
tion, — Dherefore is. employed 
tly in abstract reasoning; come 
Pilly is ‘unloved either in reasoning 
or In the narrative style; 
used principally In the narrative style, 
Young persons are perpetually liable 10 
ito 


mit Sater to the tian of teoos those 
who can direct them: the is now 
reduced to a state of little better than 
moral anarchy ; consequently thing bat dat 
religion and good government can 
the people back to the use of their kobe 
senses : tion was made, ee) 
precaution was taken : accordingly 

at the fixed hour they proceeded to the 
place of destination, 

{yom cutoff the tp branches of «tree twit 
not therefore cease to grow. 
Reputation is power ; Eee nes 
‘piven to weaken, Soot, 


te, 
Fi rddvgiy.as ba torther 
ceo as be fur 
ind that tse who eacel most i SCIrIng UP 
ey often want the talent of 


THICK, DENSK. 

Brewse THICK and DENSE thero is 
fittle other ditference, than that the Int. 
ter ls emplored to express that species of 
thickness which Ix philosophically consid- 
ered as the property of the atmosphere 
in w certain coulition: hence we speak 
of thick in regard to hard or soft bodies, 
as n thick board or thiek cotton ; solid or | 
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t, designating the 
| cod smallzees, hich 


Hd anid of that which is small at 


10 I Jae always 


5 


‘SLENDER, SLI and SLIM 
variations from the German 
which are connected with the 


and aling, as aleo with the 
gen, to wind ov 


ih 


‘ 


Fa 
i 


ing oF twistin, 
term, the Tears 


Thin 


* 


Bis 
3 


i 


Hy 


said of that which 

the same time: a beard fs 
wants solidity or subatance: & 

lender, because ite tallnees 
tioued to its magnitude or the 
of its cireamference. 


times a natural pr 


ally planing; bax is very aint 
sty Plaeing abe i? 
sh er egal rat 
which is thick: alighimesr and 


ter degree of sign 
lefects + at whet 


which is a 


* | toguther unfit for the 


a carringe that 

broken, and always out of 
is altogether too alim to serve 
vose of wood. 


mbrance and reflection, how allied t 
Wie mun partitions gense from thought divide! 


Toe Tonic ander doth representa feminine Rind 
of alenderneax, 


There is but a very alight seh cor 





+ | #00 of the distance to the centre 


tively a donee ae 
He from (hick files shall purge 
And on the sightless: eyahesin po pour the day, 
TF 
1 hare dieovered, by a long series of olugera- 
Lone, that Invention end elecution suffer great 
tmpediments from enue and impare vapors. 
Tounsos. 
T, SLD. 
Saxon thinne, German diinn, 
Latin fener, from tudo, ia Grock rev, 
to extend or draw out, and the Hobrow 
taken, to grind er reduce to powder. 


| Thinnes is 9 narural 


1 the elbow 
oicties rw ae 


} a twany 

bodies, whether solid or fri; anil 
aight have a moral and figumtive applic 
cation. 


T have found Guiness to quickets eto sents 
“ment ina thin ether. Season. 


Very steaster differences will sometiones 
‘those whom beneficence has united. Joa) 


Friends 
Piped Vem! destroyed by & Buen 


| 20 mx, REVLYCT, PONDER, MUSK. 
THINK, in Saxon : 
| demibest, 





THINK 


fn Casi roles; gids early to bo 

sn Latin rfl signs erally 30, bend 
back, that is, to bend the pain fers 

itself. PONDER, from ewig, | 

signifies to weigh. MUSE, from mua, & 

song, signifies to dwell upon with the im 

agination, 
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THINK 


Se ee 
to 


merel 
boy bed IMAGINE are rather the acts of the 


To think is a general and indefinite | and 


terin; to reflect i4 a particular mode of 
thinking; 10 ponder and minse are differ: 
ent modes of reflecting, the former on 
grave matters, the latter on mattors that | is 
interest either the affections or the im- 
agination: wo think whenever we recelve 
or recall an.idea to the mind; eo re 

¢ only by recalling, not one only, but 
= ae we think if we only 
the pie to revolve in succession In the 
mind; but in reflecting we compare, com- 
Dine, and jug at those ideas which thus 
pase in the mind: we think, therefore, 
of things past, as they are pleasurable or 
otherwise; we reflect upon them as they 
are applicable to our present condition ; 
we may think on things past, present, oF 
to come; we rytect, 
mostly on that which ix past’ or present. 
‘The man thinks on the days of his child- 
hood, and wishes them back; the child 
thinks on the time when he shall be a 
man, and is impationt until it is come: 
the man nglects on his past follies, and 
tries to profit by experience; he ponders 
‘on any serious concern that affects hia 
destiny, and muser on the happy eventa 
of his childhood, 

No man was ever w 

sey se an | 
ously. Sovti, 


Let men but reflect upon their own obserra~ 
tion, and consider impartially with themaetves 
how’ tow in the world they have known made 
Detter by age, Sour. 
Stood on the brink of hell, and Took! awhile 
Pont ring Dis voyage Minrox. 


1a xtting oo 8 sols one evening, afer 1 had 
eon careesed ty Ammurath, and my imagination 
Kindled as 1 muaéd, Mawxrawoxrat, 


TO THINK, SUPVOSE:, IMAGINE, WK- 
LIEVE, DERM. 

To THINK is hero, an in the preced- 
ing article, the generic term. It ex- 
presses, in Connon with the other terms, 
tho act of having a particular idea in ate 
mind; but it is indefinite as to the me 
and the object of the action. To think 


5 and pave | tole 





ment. 


‘ce think a thi he OF wromg ; 
we ye im 


it to be true or falae; we 
‘To think 


fp Tt cba Fog 
is empl 
all abyectay whet 


suffer | aging, to those which = unreal. Think 


and imagine are snid of that which affects 
the senses immediately ; auppose is only 
‘aid. of that. which occupies the mind, 
We think that wo hear a noite as soon 
as the sound catches our attention; in 
certain states of the 


we think that a pardon will come 
, because he has informed us that 
he intends to do soy we a that he 
will come today, at a certain hour, be: 
cause he came at the same hour yestor- 
day. 

tw conceive how anything ca be 

From shape ex! 
fy hard: at Ohtab you ot the Beliy? dex, 


It bs abaurd to snpspane that while the relse 

thon, tr which, we stand to our fe 

‘haturally call forth certain sentiments and affee- 

tion, there shoul be nous to carrespand ta the 
all beings. earn, 


es saan mat tt be to imagine that 
canoat bs clrgytnen without Yeneailag I 
‘cannot be clorgyme! uf 
Tn regard to moral points, in which 
Pays siege rgaagny compared 
with tho others, to think is a conclusion 
drawn from certain premises, T think 
hat aman has acted wrong: to suppose 
to take up an idea erthirarly or at 
pleasure ; we argue upon a ay ‘ease, 
merely for the sake ere + to im. 
agine \a to take up an ides by accident, 
or without any connection with the truth 
or reality; we imagine that a is 
offended with us, without bel pred to 
saan ‘a-singlo reason'for the idea; tn: 
aginary evil are even more manierous 
vhaa those which are reals to deem & te 











TRADE 


may frase retall or wholesale; onlays 
garry On commerce by wholesale: trade 
fa either within or without the country; 
omamerce is always between different 
countries: there may be a trade between | The 
two towns; but there is a commerce be- 
tween England-and America, between 
France and Germany; hence it 
that the general term frade ts of infe 
import when compared with commerce, 
The commerce of a country, in the ab- 
tract and general sense, more 
to our mind, and is a more noble expres- 
sion, than the trade of the country, ax the 
morchant rauks Diagher than the 
man, and & house than a trad. 
ing concern. Tradé may be altogether 
domestic, and between Jelghhores Oe 
trafic is that which goes backward and 
forward between any two or more points: 
in this mauner there may be a great fraf- 
between two towns or cities, as between 
indon and the capitals of the different 
counties Trade may ennaist simply it 
Ls i gta: ine according to a stated 
jual we carried on in mat- 
ters that admit Ot @ variation; hence we 
speak of dealers in wool, in corn, seeds, 
Spa the likey thao ‘up portions of 
these goods, more or less, according to 
the state of ae market. 
yer. merctnant, unan of frase, 


‘The st 

Panis te the reg of ene ural sade 
Cowres, 

Tostruced ship shall sail to quick eammerce, 

By which remotest regions are allied, 

Which makes one city of the universe, 

Where some may gnin,and all may be supplied 

me 


air, 
Wha drive a lostimne trifle, gana an san, 
‘And buy Whe Dones and muscles of the man 


‘Toe doctor mut needs die ric he had eral 
dealings \n bis way, 
Trade, however, in ita most acl 
sense, comprehends all the rest. 
Travfe, without enlarging the Beitish territo- 
ies, has gtved us a kind of adilitional empire. 
“Apmisow. 
These terms ailmit of the same distinc 
tion when applied to maral objects 
Doing good, 
Distnterwsted geod, ls not our trada. | Cowree. 


‘Nature svhors 

And drives thee ont from the society 

And commerce of mankind for breach of faith, 
‘SoumueEs. 
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TREACHEROUS 


iow hast thon dae’d to think 0 vilély of me, 
‘Tat 


Whose hand deals toa teen ec cock 
ei 
The ough ototers  Saasarnsas 


‘TO THANSFIGURE, TRANSFORM, META 
MORPHOSK. 


TRANSFIGURE is to make to 
‘over into another figure; TRA! 
and METAMORPHOSES is to put into an- 
other form: the former being said only 


of spiritual oe ad particularly in 
iour the other tra 


reference to 
terms ng applied to that whieh ass 


porwal form, 
commonly applied 
to that which cha its twa! form; 


nesses, Metamorphosis \a applied to the 
form internal ax well as externa), that ia, 

to the whole nature; in hs manier Orid 
describes, among otters, the 

wes of Narcissus into a flower, and Daphne 


into a laurel: with the same idea we maj 
speak of a rustic being 
by the force of art, into a fine n. 


Wo hare of this geatleman a plece of the frame 
iu ‘hak eld a work, cond 
iornone in the w 


A linly“* shift tay be a into iow 
Isis dotasend toms ns sept a secon 
timo, ‘Apeean, 


(Can « good ntention,or rather = wey wicked 
= inisealied, Perjury aad bypoo 
oy (nto merit and per sovra, 
TREACHEROUS, TRAITOROUS, TREA- 
SONABLE. 


‘Tarse epithets are all a 
who betrays his trust; but 
OUS (vr. Faithless) respects & 
vate relations; TRAITOROUS, 

Vic relation to his prinee snd is cous 
wy: he isa. friend,and a trai 
toroua subject. We may be 
to our enemies as well as our friends, for 
nothing can lessen the obligution to be 
faithful in keeping promise; we nay 
be traorove 0, our country: by abatal- 
tng to Jond that aid which is in our 
‘Traitarovs nud TREASON ABLE a) 
both applicable to subjects: but the for- 


lied to one 
\CHE 





mor is extended to all public note; the 
latter ot jy to those which the 60 





preme power: = noldler fs fraitiroee who 
over to the side of the emery 

sis country 
practices 


‘TO TREASURE, HOARD. 


‘Tur idea of laying carefully is com- 
oat bat to TREASE 


up 
ey: we attach n real value to that which 
we treasure; a fictitious value to that 
oe is hoardad, To treasure is used 
tither in the proper or improper vense ; 
to hoard only in the proper sense; we 
treamure a book on which we act partion- 
lar valuo, oF wo treanure the words or nc- 
tions of another in our recollection; the 
miter Aoards in. coffers whatever he 
ean scrape together. 
Fancy can combine the Meas wbich 
has treasured. Hawxiswourd. 
Gourds ev’a beyond the miser’s wish abound, 
joLveernnt. 


‘TREATMENT, USAGE. 


‘TREATMENT implics the act of treat- 
ing, and USAGE that of using: éreatount 
may be partial or tem] 5 but 
‘s property aanployedl for thak-swhich ts 
permanent or continued : a passer-by nay 
meet with ihtreafment 7 but children and 
domestics are liable to moet with illay- 
age. All ‘persons may meet with treat 

vat from others with whom they cas- 

Iy come in connection; but weage ix 

lied more: properly 10 those who are 
moro or less in the power of others: 
children may recelve good of ill mage 


defective | 
of the mind; it shows ee ee 





fe a state 
fs not 
also the most 


a tremor by any 
ion is more violent 
two, and sprin, 


tate 


or the different movensents of 


And with camanly fremBtinge steel the exe: 
‘Ths frsious islece of Comal he rae 
ssa eet cesdnen fa te ea 
rt of ous and wichedneas| 
hen), wood maken care 

ty. 


Langhter 
‘strikes upon, 


Me7ge| and strong, breaks out in this 
vole. 


‘of mind: notes in music are sometimes 
trembling ; the motion of the leaves of 
troes is 6 


And rend the trembfing, uarediating pres. Tore 





TRIFLING 


{tna sh efatgence Iremalone ¥ drank, 
cn sherbd gese 


‘TRIPLING, TRIVIAL, PETTY, FRIVO- 
LOUS, FUTILE, 

TRIFLING, TRIVIAL, both come from 
trivia, & common place of resort where 
three roads moet, and ak ‘common. 
PETTY, in French fae little, in. Latin 
pwtus, a boy or minion, i probably con. 
hected with the Hebrew pethi, foolish, 
FRIVOLOUS, in Latin frivofus, comes in 
all probability from fri, to crumble into. 

nifsing reduced to nothing. FU. 
Latins futilis, (rom futlo, to pour 
‘out, signifies cast away as worthless, 

All these epithets characterize an ob- 
Ject a8 of little or no value: ier sot 
trivial differ only ind ie Inttor 
denoting, « still lower egree of value 
than, the former, What is trifling oF 
trivial is that which does not require any 
consideration, and may be easiby passed 
ovor as forgotten : trifling objections can 
never wligh against solid reason; ¢rivial 
ra only ek} expose the shallowness of 
the remarker: what. is petty is beneath 
‘our consideration, it ought to be disre- 
ganted and held cheap; it would be @ 
petty consideration for a minister of state 
to look to the #mall kavings of @ private 
family: whne is frivolous and fulite ix 
disgraceful for any one to consider; the 
forniee Im relation to all the abjects of 
‘our pursnit or attachment, the latter only 
in regant to mattors of reasoning ; dress 
is a frivolous occupation whet it forms 
the chief business of a rational being: 
the objections of frecthinkers against re- 
vealed religion are ns futile as they are 
mischivrous, 


We exceed the andients In dopgeret humor, 
burlesque, and all the ériedal ares of ridicule. 

Anoison, 

‘There is searcely any man without some fa- 

vorite trifle which he values abore greater at- | 
taintoants 1 some dexire of petty praise wlilch he 

cannot patiently suffer to be frustrated 

Jouxrox. 

1t ip an endless and fricofons pursuit to wet | 

by any other rule than the care of satisfying Oe | 
id ‘Sree. 


ou 


of & multiplicity Of eritiotams by various 
hauls, many are sure to be futife.  CUWFEM. 


TROOP, COMPANY. 
Is a military sense, a TROOP is among 


company: 
hunters, a company of playens; a 
at becsorenny e omypanp of ravellca, 
‘Stitt the: Argel ae beter deom youd 
Orato vote tytn 
de yh the 
oe er an es Se eee 


TO TROUBLE, DISTURB, MOLEST. 

Waareven uneasiness or painful sen- 
timent is preduced in the mind by ont 
wand TEE enan As effected 
TROUBLE (¢, Apfiction), by DISTURB. 
ANCE (©. Commotion), gees by MOLESTA. 
TION (¢. To inconvenience), Trouble ix 
the moat general in its application; we 
may be frowbled by the want of a thing, 
or troubled by that which is unsuitable 
we ave dintuy 
which actively Grobler, Pecaniary wants 
are the greatest (roubles in life; the per 


| vereetiess of servants, the indisposition 


re IM behavior of children, aro domestic 
= but the noise of children is o 
daychoney, and the arose of want die 
turle the mind, may be ee 
manent; disturbsnce and 
temporary, and both refer to the en 
which is destroyed; a disturbance ruitles 
‘or throws out of a trantail state; = mol- 
‘station burdens or hears hard either on 
the body or the mind: nolse is sinaee 
diatus to one who wishes to Ke 
or to remain in quiet; talking, or any 
noise, is a molazation to one who ix in 


"| nu irvitable frame of body or mind. 


Cipmee was eseutingly troubled at the sight 

of bis mother (in tho Kipslan fields), — Anoesos. 

| No tazsing sounds dietort berg ‘golden sleep. 
Drea 


Ail use those armas which uature has teptow"d, 
Protuce thelr tender progeny: a 

With car parental whit thal eae They eed, 
In theso lov's oftices completely 

‘No hopes beyond then, ner ain fas ole 


TROUBLESOME, IRKSOME, VEXATIOUS 
Tess ef pay i tosh 





the horse what » COMPANY is among 


jects whic 








TURGID 


of thelr 
Ett contra sine wily 
sand ee 
Men al into aud turdutent Pre that 
‘were dissatisfied with privacy, were allowed ta 
engage in matters of state, Masri, 


any of the nity i nr hak 
tte did not appear yet yas bahay 


Lend 
mip ctype opt etd rarer 


TURGID, TUMID, BOMBASTIC. 


TURGID and TUMID bord signify 
sai but they difler in their applica. 
is met mes sapped 


te > tt ae by 
a tung aa te Gea 
Pest tia mind, ‘of that which 
seems to swell like the mind inthated with 
pride, a8 the twnid waves, denoting an 
unnatural or unusual «welling. 


adder moleratety fet with alt gn strong 
ty ted, held bear re frp and han 


So hlgh aa heart the uma hil, veiee 
‘Down sunk a hollow bottom, brond atu deep. 


aixtox, 


Thev are both lied to words, BOM- 
BASTIC, from ‘4 kind of cotton, 
puffed np like cotton, is figa- 
ly applicable to words only; but 
oa ombondie includes the sentiments ex. 
pressed; furzidity is confined mostly to 
mode of expression. A writer, is 
cee expresses a simple bomen 
ry Innguage: m person is 

who deals in large words and introduces | 

high sentiments in coramon discourse. 


‘The turpiduess of « young reritibler might 

lease his magnitcent split, always. apon ats 

Wanacrrox 

Ry Nie endeavoring too much to set ont hls 

tare collections In an affected and Bombaatie 
Mylo, they are much neglected. ‘A Woon. 


Tumid is rather applied to single words 

than to the style. 
Although such expressions may seem fumid 
and smn, ‘pot cannot { scrupie fo ase searing 
In mentioning felicities, which make 


12 nughest hyperbotes bt seeming ones 
Borex, 


TO TURN, END, TWIST, DISTORT, 
WRING, WREST, WRENCH. 


TURN fs in French tower, Greek rop- 
vew,to turn, and ropvoc, « turner's in 





Po: ahi ot LEAS pate fn 


to bend, and the reat, are 
ings ito a hs 


of turn 
from 


‘from a body by means of Hoisting; thus 
a stick may be wrested out of the hand, 
or a hinge wrenched off the door, 


‘Yet still they find a future task remain, 
‘To term the soil, and break the clods anit, 


‘Some to the house, 
‘The fold, and dairy, hungry Dend thete Aight, 
“Tow 


‘But let not on thy hook the torte worm, 
meulsive, fede In agonising fol 
‘Twosteox, 


‘We naw thatr stern, @ttorted took from Sans 
Our todieg are unbaprity made Sho oe 
of sin ‘we must, by an austere course ~ 
of duty, Beat toring these weapons Out O¢ its 
dl. Soorm. 
She serench'd the Jara wt er dytig Inds, 


The same distinction bee i ee tm the 
Seuratiro cote est application: we tern 


his design; we bend the 
wilt ote et we foist the meaning 


oop, | of words to suit our purposes; we distort 


them so asto give them an entirely falae 
meaning; we wring ® confession from 
tvs oF were the sarang ofa pera 


Strong passion, dwells) on that abject whieh, 
io need a ld By fap 


(me ee 
wether things hermit they have been arcis- 
tumed ve good ar ext, 

Seti he tra ete tet 
‘of the sovereign inditer, 





£ aids eae her Bene eee 
term eatertalsed ine, 


I know the dent af your hoeoek s 
evcted towarl te elopence ofthe tat 
Munmoru's Lerrexs of Pusxr 


TO TURN, WIND, WHIRL, TWIRL, 
warrne, 


To TURN (ce. To turn) is, as before, 





D is to turn a thing 


fern it round in a violent many 
TWIRL, to turn ft round in any irrog 
lar and unmeaning ¥ 


it is, theratone, always, fami 
times it lies, and. 0 

fagony:. a wel ba shiriod Py 
foree of gunpowder: a wp is 
a child in play, 


How has thly polkon fost its wonted ware? 
{Ushould have burned it fassaze, not have Mere 


ger'd 

{the tnd Iabgrintie and eroaked turtae 

UC nina corapesition Davpes. | 

The tracks of Provide ke rtvery wind, 

Here run before us, there retreat behind. 
Vitoares, 

He was no elvil rufflan ; sane of those 

Who lie with fectated locks, betray with shrugs. 
Taonesoss. 


Man te bot man, inconstant still, nd various 
‘There's no to-morrow th hin Me to-luy : 


a oer ia 


Patty no alan 


lar manner; WHIRL, to N 


efidels, inasmuch 08 
against Divine ro 
fornied people are always 


3 well * 
storica respocting ghosts and apparitiees, 


‘claims thee ant (nyftel, 


{Te youth ears ull the peedetios 
‘with obotinate dneredulity. 





‘UNCOVER 


‘TO UNCOVER, DISCOVER, DISCLOSE, 
To UNCOVER, like DISCOVER, im- 
to take off the 


Fen aes ecm erwin en Oe 


a 
torial, and occasional covering; the lat. 
ter to a patural, moral, and habitual cor, 
ering: plants are snoovered, that they 
may receive the benefit of the air: they 
are discovered to gratify the researches of 
the botanist, 

We should wcorer our nakedness try throw. 
{ng of that Coriathen religion whic has ther 
w our oust and cunsfort. Beuxe 

Since, yon know, caninot see yourself 
Se well as pour glass, 
Ww ‘yourselt 


Pill mesteatly ddncoeer 
‘That of you Laas tn? 


ty 
to 
real which you 


dincorer and DISCLOSE (. To 
s Chen 


tisk) both signify to lay open, but 
differ in the object and manner of the 
action: to dis is to remove the cov- 
ering which hides a thing from view, 
whether it be there by nceldent or de- 
sign; to disclose ia to open that which 
has been closed : as many things may be 
covered which are not closed, such thi 
aay, by drawing aside the covering, be 
dncocead: m county is properly dacner 
ed,ov a plant growing in some heretofare 
unkoown place may be discoeerad - what- 
ever is dixclosed must have been provi: 
ously closed or enclosed in some, other 
body; ns to dislose the treasures which 
lie buried tn the earth, 


Go, dene aside the curtains, and Simoeer 
‘The seveeal caskets to this Aable prince. 
SHAKSPEAKE, 
The shells beine broken, struck off.and gone, 
the stone Included in them te thereby elacinecd 
find set at Hberty. Woowwant. 


So in the figarative or moral applica- 


tion, a plot_ may be discovered, but a se- 
ret’ which lies deep in the bosom may 
bbe disclosed. 


He shall never, bye an; 
‘corer my knowledge of 
It 1 dactose my passion, 

"at an end if T conceal it, 
call me false. AboIIOx, 


wr, és 


alteration 4 
is nistake. | POrR, 


Our frlendatu 
The world will 


UNDER, BELOW, BENEATH, 
UNDER, like hind in behind, and the 
German unter, Minter, ete, are all con- 
ected with the preposition i, implying 
the relation of enclosure. BELOW de- 





(Our minds here and bekoee, adore 
Sothing thats tnortal eat 20 QUEAIY thoes 


an 


How can anything berter be es} 
lig thote 
nbove? 
Soorn, 


rust and canker, ¥ben mea will Ei 
treasure from O¢heath than fetels It from 


UNDERSTANDING, INTELLECT, N= 
VELLIGENCE. 

UNDERSTANDING (&, To coneriee), 
pee eho be ap is employed to de- 
scribe n familiar and eats power or op- 
eration of the mind in forming distinct 
ideas of things, INTELLECT (w, Jntel- 
fect) is eraployed to mark the same oper- 
ation in regard to higher and moro ab- 
struse objects. The understanding wp- 
plies to the first exercise of the rational 
powermt: it is therefore aptly aaid of 
children and savages that they employ 
thelr waderatandings on the simple ob- 
jects of perception ; a ebild week his wa 
derstending to distinguish the dimensions 
of objects, or to apply the right names 
to the things that come before his notice. 

Tis _wnderstantiag, I mean that faculty 
whereby we are enabled to apprehend the ob: 
Jects of knowledge, generals ax well ae partic. 
lulars, absent things ax woll +x present, and ti 
Judge of their truth: oF false or exth, 
‘Waxtss. 


piece te & matured ery of 7 
adding, is most properly ap) 

to the — - those who base thie 
powers in full vigor: we speak of wnder- 
danding as the ebaracteriatic distinction 
‘between man and brute; but human be 





UNIMPORTANT 


Eth nyo scar 


WRETCHED, from our word 
Saxon wreees, an exile, and erry pi 
nifies east away or abandoned; that i4, 
Pell aver.” bapploes es Proper: 
fewer. AS 
ly is the mind, unhappy is Taken Inthe 
Proper sense, with regard to the state of 
the f ‘teelings; but is figuratively extended 
to the outward circumstances which oc 
‘sce the painful feelings; we lead an 
” Ute or are in an Dy COL. 
dition: as which excites the com- 
passion of rao must be external, and 
the state of abandonment must of itself 
be an outward state, miserable and wretch. 
ed are properly applied to the outward 
mmstances which eause the pain, and 
to the pain wi ‘ocea- 
sioned, We ean measure tho force of 
there words, that is to say, the degree of 
snhappinese which they express, only by 
‘the circumstance which causes the we 
ines An an man [s indefi- 
ite; as we may be a from alight 
circamstances, or from those which arv 
important; a child may be said to be wa 
Aappy at the loss of a plaything: a man 
is happy who eats u vicious fe: mise 
tched are more limited in 
their application ; child cannot be ei 
ther miserable or wretched and he who 
is so has some serious cause, either in 
his own mind or in his circumstances, to 
make bim so: a man is miserable who ia 
Tormented by his conscience; a mother 
Will be wvetchad who sees her child view 


find, 
And such the curse entall'd upon our Kind. 


Ged, acconting to his universal way of work 
Ing. graciously tras these follies (rom the as- 
sions) 80 far to the advantage of his miserable 
creatures, as to bs the present solute and support 
of their dlatreance. 


“Tis murmur, discontent; dytrast, 
joretoNed. 


‘That makes Fou v ar. 


UNIMPORTANT, INSIGNIFICANT, IMMA- 
TERIAL, INCONSIDERARLE, 

Tie want of importance, of consider 

tion, of signification, and of matter or 

tance, fi ex by these terns. 

differ, therefore, rincpal cone 

to the meaning of the primitives; but 


UNOFFENDING 
Bing ee so eat lb Moar Oar Day 


be. cereal 


Naveur vr det aalier Ws tino 
eal a 8 a 
in 2 INCONSIDERABLE 


style, to designat comparative low 
rates ot tear the Intter i¢ a familia 
‘term which seems to convey a contempt. 
uous meaning: in a description, we may 
F that the number, the sia, the quati- 
ty, ete., is énconsideroble > in 
of persona, we may say they are tml 
cant in statare, ‘talent, station, and 


the like; or, speaking of things, an én: 
nmin atin ‘or an tuaignisicant 
word: IMMATERIAL is a species of the 


veninportant, which is applied only to fa. 
miliar subjects; it is immaterial wheter 
we go today or to-morrow it ls dmnwate- 
rial whether we have a few ot mans, 
Paynes a Guerra made no discoveries of any 
dinportance. Monemraon. 
‘That the sent cannot 2 ‘proved mortal iy any: 
principle of natura reason ts 1 think no éeoie 
siderite potut gained. ‘Sourn, 
Ast pekgw (teat to | 
|e pacer, tseabty the ‘any 
to make an «j 
At in bpey ears of Seomstd tarnien 


the company tn pub- 
oF ai ho pretend 


wrengiing atheist will sit down contented wit 


UNLESS, EXCEPT. 
UNLESS, which is equivalent to if fesa, 
if not, or if one fall, is only for 
the particular case; but EPT has al- 
wep 8 referees to megan me 
which wn czveption is signi 
shall not do it a he si me; noone 
can enter those who are 
vik teken mortal 
Untess money can ie borrowed, trade ewnnot 
tbo carried om. Busceerose, 


{f-a wife continues in the tise of her Jewels till 
hor imstand’s death, she shall afberward reeait 
them agalnet ts executors and sdvoiastretors, 
and al other persons except 


UNOFFENDING, INOFPRNEIVE, IARM> 
Ls. 


UNOFFENDING denotes the act of 
not offending: INOFFENSIVE, the prop: 











CUNTRUTH, FALSEHOOD, FALSITY, LEE. 


UNTRUTH Is an untrue saying; 

FALSEHOOD and LIE are ent tay | 

ings: wmfruth of itself reflects no 

race on the agent It may be uninten- 
al Or not: 


peathea ae falsehood and & tie are 
intent Sine 
in degree site the <a f 
a not always for the 
express intention of d but a Ur 
is uttered only for the worst of purposes, 
iis have a habit of telling fata 
‘hoods from the mere love of talking : those 
who are guilty of bad actions endeavor 
to conceal them by fier, Children are apt 
tonpeak untruthes for want of understand: 
the value of words: travellers, from 


Cee very are apt to intro- 
eon fils into thelr narrations; ft 


sorrow troy days aid 
Si now aisaing ie waeeoreh 


UHAGE, CUSTOM, PRESCRIPTION. 


‘Tax USAGE is what one has been long 
died todo; CUSTOM. («. Cuatoo) ts what 
Jone apne sel PRESORD 
what is proneribed to be done. 


is the nature of a fie to increase itsolf to | Th 


a tenfold degree; one fie must be backed 
by many more. 
jond ia algo used in the abstract 
tense for what ix ALSITY is 
never used but in the abstract Senasiee 
tho property of the fal. The former 
general, the lattor particular, in» the 
aoe the trath or fislwhood of an 
io fs pot always to be distinctly 


proved ; the falsity of any partieular per- 
boys + haan may be proved by 
idence of others. 


Abowe all things tell no wnérwth, 
Jn tries, Su Hany Susi. 
Stany temations to fateshood will oseur tn 
the disguise of paxsions foo apecions to fear maneh 
resiscanice, Jouxsox. 
rotatiity dooe nat rake any lteaton ether 
‘the truth or fuvadey of Things. 
“Tho nature of « fie consists In this, i, th 


9 filae signification knowingly aud voluntarity | 
used. ‘Sourm. 


UNWORTHY, WORTHLESS, 
UNWORTHY ins term of fees reproach 
thin WORTHLESS; for the former ie 

nifics uot to be worthy of praise or 


tion woquires force by pens authority whiah ina 

pre Hence it arises that customs 

vars in every age, but that mage and 

scrigtion supply the place of written 
With the marion assesntly of See 

ston ts wothing, lew aud acre are pot. 

ho thine of Saturn's hol 
Lis beopltable cusdome we retain Daye, 


If in any €ane the shackles pee im 
coukl be wholly shaken off, 00 what occasion 
stould It be expected but th the selection of law» 
ful please ¥ Jonsses, 
UTILITY, USE, SERVICH, AVAIL. 


te USE both come from 





om Thay snp ian gen 





‘well ; but, thant they help yt 
they trouble hy their incon 7 


‘The Greeks in the herale age soem to 
‘been unacquainted with the wae of iron. 


The word ue refers us to the 


be usefully employed. It is most proper, 
therefore, to say that prayers and en- 
treatics are of mee; but In speaking of 
tools, weapons, and the like, to say they 
are of service. Prudence forbids us to 
destroy anything that may be of se; 
economy enjoins upon us not to throw 
aside anything as long as it is fit for 
wervlee. 


‘A man with great talénts but roll of discretion 
Js like Polyphicinus inthe fable, strong and bli, 
endaed with an irresistible force, whieh for want 
Of aight Is of no rave to hin, 

Perhaps it mlght be of sereice to these people 
(hypochondriacs) to wear some electric vubstanice 
next their skin, to defend the narees and fitees 
from the datnp of non-electric air. BUrDese 


All the preceding terms aro taken ab- 
solutely: AVAIL is a term of relative 
import; it respects the circumstances 
under which a thing may be fit or other- 
wise to be employed with efficacy. When 
entreaties are found to bo of no avail, 
females somotimes try the foree of tears. 


Appason, 


‘What does it eraif, though Senees had tanght 
kt gook moratity 28’ Christ himeelf from the 
mount ? ‘CUMBEMLAND, 


TO UTTER, SPEAK, ARTICULATE, PRO- 
NOUNCH, 

UTTER, from ouf, signifies to put out; 
that is, to Send forth a sound: thia, there. 
fore, i n more general term than SPEAK, 
which is to witfer an intelligible sound, 
We may uéter n groan; we soak words 

or that which is intended to serve 

rds, To speak, therefore, is anly a 
species of tterece : 2 dumb’ man hes 
htcrance, but uot apech.ARTICULATI 
and PRONOUNCE are modes of speaks 
ing; to articulate, from articulum,® joint, 


cupler | 
ice, the 


: 


FFE 


‘or acts forth 


At exch word that my Gestrwetion. 
My heart Pecoited. 


utter 
Orwar. 


The thements of disease cam seanetines on! 
be signified by groans of sote,oe Inserttendiate 
| Sacatatons: 7 ‘Seaeson, 


Speak the speech, I pray you,aa t 
ir to you. 


Sy 


VACANCY, VACUITY, INANITY, 
VACANCY and VACUITY beth ile 


note the space enoceupied, of the ab- 
Atract quality of being IN. 


acter, 


There are erenities In the 
{tty not in the power of the 


When T look up and behold 
makes me scorm the world and 
thereof, considering the vanity of 
inarnity of the other, 


VAIN, INEFFECTUAL, FRUITLESS. 

‘Taesx epithets are all to oar 
endeavors; but tho term VALN (w. file) 
is the most general and i =i the 
other terms are pai y 
What we aim at, as well at what we 








t aimed at is general in its import, 
it is common to term the endeavor vain 
wher it cannot attain this object: it is 
win to at to reform a person's 
Weipa until he i¢ convineed that he 

in need of reformation; when the 
ven employed are inadequate for the 
TGislimtet of Ye particular’ pad. is 
usual to call the endeavor fag 
cool arguments will be ineffectual in con 
vincing any one inflamed with & partic. 
ular passion: when labor is ly 
omy for the attainment of a partic 
ular object, it is usual to term it 
if it fail; peace-makers will find 
themselves in this condition, that their 
Inbors will be rendered fruitles by the 
violent passions of angry opponents, 
atnr alond calls out for balay rest, 
Bat wit tn 


airing of Tare son wis Saad at 
wwnjon with & 
TEitea him by surprise with a oomerous body. 
‘Roorursow. 


Thon thyself with scorn 
And anger wouldst resent che offer'd wrong, 
‘Tuougt . Mattox, 


dneffectual found. 


VALUATLE, PRECIOUS, COSTLY. 


VALUABLE signifies fit to be walued, 
PRECIOUS, having « high price; COST: 
LY, eosting rouch money. Valuable ex- 
presses dirwctly the idea of values pre- 
cious and costly express the samo idea in 
directly: on the other hand, that w! 
is valuable is only enid to be fit or desery- 
ing of values but precions and costly de- 
note that which is highly valuable, 
conling to the ordinary measure of wal- 
ning objects, that la, by the price they 
‘bear; hence, the latter two express the 
idea inuch more strongly than the former, 


eae 
nea, des 


Remote countries cannot convey their eom- 
‘modities by land to those places, whien on ac 
‘count of their rarity they are desired and became 
evrlunble, Bi 

Tt 1 no improper comparison that w thant) 
‘Deart is like « box of precious ointment. 

Howen 

The Ring mare. bi all tbe duke'y rich fare, and 

meh of his eovtly household stuff, 





‘What an absurd thing tt ts te 
fe parts ofa man, and A out attention om 
‘aks infirmities t 


cers 
Kt’ aa the graiousaigos of 


sometimes pleased to make the 
hacer Rimi ecatigen Soon 


VALUR, WORTH, RATE, PRICE. 
VALUE, from the Latin valeo, to be 
strong, reapects those essential qualities 
which constitute its strength. WORTH, 
in German from. wiliven, to per 
ceive, signifies that good which ls experi- 
enced oF felt to exist in thing cit 


ae Oe nothing or 


something very great in ject 
at the same time in the a of different 
men, The worth is, however, that 
which is acknowledged; it is therefore 
something more fixed and permanent: 
the value of external objects 
are determined by taste; but the 
worth of things ax determined by rule. 
The value of a book that is out of print 
is fluctuating and uncertain; but ite real 
worth may not be more than what it 
would fetch for waste paper. The rite 
and price are the measures of that ralue 
or worth; the former in & general, the 
latter in a particalar application to mer- 
‘cantile transactions Whatever we giro 
in cachangn for another thing, whethor 
according to a definite or an indefinite 
‘Lior. | estimation, that is said to be done at a 





may be fuativoly applied in tbat pete | fin 
Pronly-ascritod to/piecoure © sanyo | 
prevsly sacri to pleasni 

lence tie prior Of plemaare 


Life has no eats as a em, bul means. 
‘Au end deplorable! A mexts divine. 


‘No moment, bat in its Y 
‘Aus what it's wk death-tol. — Yorsa. 
If you ‘ill take my husmor ee Ik runs, yet 
dull have, hewty chats (nie the ‘bergstn fe 

taking Kt off at such rate. 

Eu or oer 
‘The soul's high 
4s writ in all the conduct of the 


Yous, 
Tay 
rehase of 


toga ay 


TO VALUE, PiZh, ESTeEM. 


‘Th VALUE In the luda eres to | 
lx a ealve on a thing, 


tng to Bsa, prt aud 
teatn, arg both woods 


ri Tora 


To pales i ts ety ve el er| 
yy ititious, relative or absolute, on a 
thing: fn this sense men vale gald above 
silver, or an appraiser value goods To 
valve may either be applied to matetinl 
or spivitual subjects, to corporeal or men- 
tal actions: prize and esteem are taken 
only as mental actions; the former in 
reference 10 sensible or moral objects, 
the latter only to moral objects: we may 
value books according to their market 
price, or wa may value them according to 
their contents; we prise books only for 
their contents, in whieh sense prise is a | 
much stronger term than valve > we also 
prise men for thelr usefulness to society ; 
ir moral characters, 
We us gorine, L 
Bo aderly tutu‘, and mo Susly aloe. 

Nothing makes women esteemed by the es 
site sex more than chastity; whether it te that 
ways sorvee those must who are hardest to | 
at, of that nothing besides chastity, sith 
Materal attendants, Adelicy and constancy, 

man & propersy in the person he loves. 
ABDisoN, 


Vamatioy, VARIETY. 

VARIATION denotes the act of wary: 
ing (0. Zo change); VARIETY denotes 
the quality of werying, or the thing wa- 
ried, ‘The astronomer observes the ¥a- 


animate or 


f 


i 


i 


B favor of he sanee hot ean 
in favor of the cause that can 

them to riches or honors; a scrvant is 
commonly a mereenary, Who. hia ners 


a basic in thelr professions of 
cal purity are the best saben 
tninister to make wenal; a serene 


| vices according as be tx 


To aileace s0'nmnch mide 
With squecas anid whisper 


Xin! on the renee Wat ora he stand 


For their assistance they repair 10 the Sethe 
erm atecl,and bring in mit ata eranary 


crew, 


VENIAL, PARDONABLE. 
VENLAL, from the Latin penis, pardon 
| or indulgence, is applied to what may be 
sted re exes 
v direct censure, 
the PARDON ABLE is that which may 
only escape severe censure, but eanmob 
be allowed: garrulity is & penal offence 
i nits in eh is pardonnble 


wil ee 
worl vii a aon be a i ee 








VERBAL 
not conned. 


Sore! 
to that ported of life Ta Foed aor ld 


Lingus the spenking from writing; the 
doe dio ulsh: the mace? ine 
Wena Teaincy| F 


in sto 
front one written on x paper, oF 
in a note; oral tradition ix distinguisied 
from that which i¢ handed down to pos 


terity by means of books; vocal music | looking 


4s distinguished from instrumental; vocal 
sounds are more harmonious than those 
which proceed from any othor bodies, 
Among all the Northern aatsons, shaking of 
fesstomr which we oN etn hy ay. eerbat 
contracts. TE, 


ra seer ome the Ban pale, 
Ando i socad sora to the che 
Ofcreatares wanting roice, 


In te leat ages of the world instruction was 
commonly orl, JoRss0} 


VEXATION, MORTIFICATION, CHAGRIN. 


VEXATION (v. To displease) springs 
from a variety of causes, acting unpleas- 
antly.on the inclinations oF passions. o 
men; MORTIFICATION (@, 7 founble) 
is a strong degree of vacation, which 
arises a particular ciroumstances act- 
ing on particular passions: the lass of a 
day's pleasure Is a veration to one who is 
eager for pleasure; the loss of a prize, 
or the circumstance of coming into dis: 
grace where we ex] honor, is = mor. 
jon to an ambitious person. Veza- 
arises principally from our wishes 
and views being crossed; mortifiention, 
from our Bride ‘and importance be. 
ing hurt; CHAGRIN, in French chayrin, 
“from aigrir, and the Latin acer, sharp, 
ignifying a sharp point, arises from a 
iixture of the two; disappointments are 
always attended: with more of less of 
(, according to the ciroamstances 
which give pain and trouble; an 
ure of our poverty may be more or less 
of a mor nccording to the value 


‘of | sometimes 





eg Eerty Ja a, crit comm 
clretimstances 


of uneasiness 
(erery man Is studious to Bvold i 

tim ey thong expats eh 
winder ments 


It was your 
the inesnstderst eect a thal a ca 
‘seating that It obtalted scene acid 


ViKw, SURVEY, PROSPECT, 
VIEW 

‘compouni 

mark the act th 

over a thiny 

sttention: PROSPECT, 


fore, 
the i! seen, We Bes * 
view oF u 
self: 106 wie is ‘of an indefir pails 
the surrey is nlways com lve in ite 
nature. Ignorant peoplo take but nar. 
row wiewe of things; men take more or 
Joss enlarged views, according to thelr 
caltivation: the capacious mind of @ 
s| fentus takes aawreey of all nature. ‘The 
rie depends altogether on the trait of & 
peeone ae bis; the propa ie ret be. 
fore him, it depends pon the nature of 
the thing: our riews of adirasoeneak at 
fallacious; onr 
are very delusive; both occasion 
Pointment: the former fs the keener, a3 
we have (0 ebarge the miscalculation 
upon ourselves. Sonnetimes cur 
depend uy ‘our views, at least In mat 
ters of religion ; he who forms erroneous 
views of a future state has buta wretched 
prospect beyond the grare, 


‘Ther the idea plo ST She 
nee on i ‘turns 
Mer ope, Twonsox. 


Fools evew but part, and not the whole survey, 
So crowd existence all Into wday. — JENYSA 
Xo land so rude but fooks beyond the tomb 
Yor fucane prospect bn 6 world 80 come, 
exes, 


VIEW, PROSPECT, LANDSCAPE, 


VIEW and PROSPECT (¢. Fieie, pros 

pet), though applied here to external 

objects of sense, have a simitar distinc. 
receding 





If there be any use of gest 
applied (0 the iguorant and rude 
more affected by fehemence 
propriety; 
But there ® power steps in and limits the mf- 
rogance of raging passions and furvous elements, 


Is thore « passion whose éempetuows force 
Distarte the haan bread, 6nd Decklog: ts 
‘With nad eruptions deals Jestrnction round, 

Hot, by the toaaie rains of some sof aie 
Is Warmoniz>d to perce ? ‘bwren. 
‘They tn this examination, of which nee &s 
ited an account nee wi Aetaved 
To se Peteterouman. of men cana ich se 
‘cont austhorit Joumsoy. 


VISION, APPARITION, PHANTOM, SPEC- 
‘TRE, GHOST. 

VISION, from the Latin visnes, saci | 
oF seen, signifies either the act of seeing 
or thing seen: APPARITION, from ap- 
par, signifies the thing that appears 
Ag the thing seen Is only the Improper 
Rignification, the twrm eision is never em 
ployed but in regard fo some aguot: the 
sini de upon the state of the vis: 

organ the vision of a person whose 
ghe defective will frequently be fal- 
Jacions ; he will see some things double 
which are single, long which are short, 
and tho Tike, 
He elasps his lons, if haply thes: ba Fy are, 
Close to the part where efeion ougint Lo be, 
Wat fads that, though his tubes asalat the slight, 
Ther cacnot give it, or make darkness: ae 

In Nke manner, if thn sight he mirc. 
ulously tmpressed, his vision will enable 
him to see that which is supernatural: 
hence it is that vision is either true or 
falee, sccording to the cirenmstances’ of 
the fnifvidaal; and a eision, signifying a 
Uhing seen, is taken for a supernatural 


GHOST, from geist, a spirit, aro the 
prritions of immaterial sabstances, 
spectre is taken for any spiritual being 
that appears; but ghaxt is taken only for 
the spirits of departed men who nppear 
to, their fellow-creatargs 2, a 


Rare made to 


ppeeacatyaniyet 
 annd danger. Jonsson, 

Nous from thelr slambers, 
1m grim array the grisly apectres rive, 


The lonely tower 
Is also shunn\d, whose mournfal ehatnbers hold, 
So night-struck fancy dreams, the yelling: ghowd! 


‘and mi 


Toate 


VOTE, SUFYRAGH, VOICE. 
VOTE, in Latin wotum, from wove, 
yor, i vary probable. from 


ali the voice | 
jon to nee, i 


figuent 
ralsod in favor of a thiay. 
‘The vote ts the wish itself, whether ex~ 
essed of nots a person has a wots, that 
Ei cue power wtuunnnry but the mgfrage 
und the selasrasip wish that is express- 





foe the role aig netted and ust 





WANDER 


‘TO WANDER, TO STROLL, RAMBLE, 
ROVE, ROAM, RANGE 


WANDER, in German wander, is a 
frequentative of wenden, to turn, att ere 
ing to turn froquently, To STR 
‘an intensive of to. rodl, that ts, 
to go ina plinless manner, RAMBLE, 
frou the Latin re and ambulo, is to walk 
backward and forward; and ROVE is 
‘bly a contraction of ramble. ROAM 
connected with our word roum, = 
signifying 19 go in a wide epace, au 
Hebrew row, to be violently moved back- 
ward and forward. RANGE, from the 
noun rae rank, row, or extended 
* 1 yo over & space. 
phe ea of going im a regular and 
free manner is common to all these terms, 
‘To wander is to go in no fixed path; to 
stroll is to wander out of a path that we 
had taken, To wander may be an invol- 
untary person may wander to a 
great nee, or for an indefinite length 
of time; in thi# manner a person sun. 
dera who has lost himself in a wood: to 
stroll is « yoluntary action, limited at our 
discretion; thus when a person takes 
walk, be sometimes strolls from ove path 
into another as he pleases: to ramble is 
‘to wander without any object, and conse- 
quently with more thas ordinary ireega- 
larity; in this manner he who sets out 
to take a walk, without knowing or think- 
ing whore he shall go, rambles ns chance 
directs: to rove is to wander in the same 
planlees manner, but to « wider extent ; 
gitive who does not know hia road 
rover about the country in quest of some 
retreat: to roam is to wander from the 
impulse of a troubled mind ; in this man- 
her a lunatic who has broken loose may 
roam about the country; so likewise a 
perton who travels about, because be can- 
not rest im quiet at home, may also be 
taid to roam in quest of peace: to range 
is thé contrary of to roam; as the for- 
mer Indicates a disordered state of mind, 
the latter indicates composure and fixed- 
Tom; we within certain Umits, as 
the hunter ranges the forest, the shepherd 
ranges the mountains, 


But far about they eander fram the grave 
OF him, hora kis ungentle fortune arg'd 
‘Aygaloné bin own sadh Breast to IM tbe hand 

OF iemptous violence. ‘Tuoxon. 





$19 


a 
a 


tha 
Win Just row, eae eee eee 
Where fnew, O Judge sf lar, dos & roce? 


She looks abroad, and 
Tike an quwlling tnesats lon 
From this dull earth, aad 


bryce tree 
Before the tempest dr 


‘TO WANT, NEED, LACK. 


our purposes; to LACK, which is proba- 
bly a variation from leak, anda term not 
in frequent use, expresses little more than 
the general idea of being without, unac- 
companied by any collateral idea. ’ Prom 
the close connection which subsists be- 
tween desiring and wand, it is usual to 
consider what we want a artificial, and 
what we need as natural and indispensa- 
ble: what one man wants ix a superflulty 
to spotber; but that which is seal by 
one ia in like circumstances. nealnd by 
all: tender people want a fire when others 
would be glad not to have it; all persons 
need warm clothing and a warm house in 
the winter. 


To be rich ts to have more than ts Sonia, ea 
jOUNBON, 


more than is wanted 
Tea ol Grom wh mars are on 
‘Which vig’rous youth and strengt tr weed, 
‘DEsuam: 
To want and need may extend Indefi- 
nitely to many or all objects; to lack, or 
be deficient, is properly said of « single 
object: we may sant oF need eversth 
we lack one thing, we fack this or that; 
rich man may Jack understanding, virtue, 
or religion; he who wants nothing is 
happy man; he who needs nothing may 
be happy if he wanée no more than he 
haa; for u he lacks that whieh alone 
can make him happy, which i¢ content. 
ment. 





WATERMAN 
‘See the mind of mont 
pt 
Tacks tne ‘Srexsen. 
WATERMAN, NOATMAN, FEURYMAN, 


Tun three terms are employed for | him, 


for the conveyance of 
across 4 particular river or piece of water. 


Datta of se working Bewanl Some ths 
bottam of the lake, the aeakerman told ts that 
ass oeeret 


pap noarer to the Stygian lake 
aa from the shore she surly. einer 
Dxnnx. 


fort thay rowed 308 that 
Wi ae laces, i Braet jae 


Srexers, 
WAVE, ILLOW, SURGE, NRAKER. 
WAVE, from the Saxon and 

Gorman wiegen, to weigh or Sa 

plied to water in an undulating atate; 

We therefor, the generic term, and the 

cific terms: thoxe waves which 
ial more than ordinarily are termed 

BILLOWS, which is derived from bulge 
‘or bilge, and Gorman bolg, the paunch or 

belly: those wates which rise higher than 

usaal are termed SURGES, from the Lat: 
in surgo, to rise; those waver which dash 
i sgainat vearcla, with 
force, are termed 


‘The woaee behind impels the wnee before. Pore. 


I saw bim beat the Bil/oce wader tim, 
And ride upon their backs. “SUARSTEARE. 
Hie es alacant ith tpatinna rene, 

ce the foaming eure 10 tho unore. 


Now on the mountain wane on high 
hen downward plunge beneath eh" hroleing 


tide, 
‘TM one ‘who seems tn agony to strive, 
‘The whirling dreakers heave on shore altve, 
VaLeones. 


WAY, MANNER, METHOD, MODE, 
COURSE, MRANS. 


Ata. these words denote the steps which 
are pursued from the beginning to the 





‘The torye of Heweh are ach nd fetes 


My mind ls taken up in & mane tel 
manner. 


toe nee nT ma ee 


The method is sald of that 
quires souyienarny ie the ‘hE of 
which requit 


ruins veaeeaoe ba ee 
tera of art, and the latter to 
actions: the master has a 


of syeech, which owe their prevalence 
woh Si ay ih te 


Ail your. at 
retter Tip ir aon ets 
freedom than the course that we have 
DeMeR 


‘The most wonderful things are albour 
| react neat 


WEAK, WENGE, ENTE. 

WEAK, in Saxon Duteb snack, 
German schyeach, is io all ibility at 
intensive of weidl, soft, which 
secichen, to yield, and this from 
to move, PREBLE, gn 
from,failable INFIRM ¥. 

The Saxon term weak is ere, as it uate 











WELL-BEING 


ell times, from the heavy responsibilit, 
which attaches to his madony one ee 
labors strong apprehensions or 
end sh ancerit a es hia sind ; 


Tee burden to hia whs wishes 
always in action, 


oppressive weight wil) sickness, 
or old age spirits 
of That man who is @ stranger fo God! BLAtn, 
‘not that » gratefull mind 
‘owes not, bul still pays wk ance ¢ 
‘and discharg’d ; what burden then? 
Micro, 


by owt 
ow 
By, 


How a man can hare a quiet and cheerful 
mint uote» burden snd fond ot gully know 
‘ot, unless he be very kgworant. Tay. 


WELL-BEING, WELVARY, PROSPERITY, 
HAPPINESS. 


WELL-BEING may be said of one or 
many, but more of a body; the well.bei 
of society depends upon a due #ubo 
nation of the different ranks of which it 
{i corny WELFARE, or faring well, 
from the German fahren, to 
the good condition of an individual ; w 
parent {s naturally anxious for the tel- 
fare of his child. Well-being and wel- 
“fare consist of such things a8 more im: 
mediately affect our existence: PROS 
PERITY, which comprehends both well. 
being and welfere, includes tkewise all 
that ‘ean add to the enjoyments of man. 

ofa state, or of an individ. 
ae therefore, consists in the increase of 
wealth, power, honors, and the like; as 
outward circumstances more or less af- 
foct the HAPPINESS of man: Aappines 
is, therefore, often substituted for pros. | £4. 
peritys but it must never be forgotten 
thar properly lies only in the 
mind, and that consequently (pr 
may exist without Aoppines ; bal 
they papel amperage 
then, cannot exist without some portion 
Of prosperity, 

Have freethinkers been anthers of any inven 

toms that conduce othe eli-being of mankind £ 
HeAKELeE. 

For his own sake no duty he own ask, 
— ails cur caly tak. Sewrsi. 
Atords to eva men peculiar secary 

tn the enjoyment of thee rreaper aye 
varia a ae ren 

‘Ue passions, and howe 

ious ‘Srturned eay from thelr 


respects | damaged to ita felleeasteett as 





acta out; and a 
its full size 


fective in ita growth. 
everything of which 


a 


e 
aa ‘applied only to such thi 


may be damaged or or is al 
an 


fH 


? 


tire boildis 
applied to d 
anything further 


like, 


or ewfire ruin: 

it which docs Pinger 

to be done to It; as 
rede, 


Soac 


‘The sehole island produces.corn only sufficient. 
to support ite lshabtants for dre enor ie 


And off, when unobsery'd, 
Steal from the bara stra, ‘il sof and wim, 
Clean and complete, thelr habitation grows. 


‘This {model) is the more saenachable, a0 
gqtire tn those parts where mabe 


TOTAL, he foes, tho sayriais tho 


AMOUNE, OF & eit anee 
They set 
east fotat darken shld by nigh 
Yossepsion. 
‘So also in application to moral abjects, 


With ae series Safa SCHR see SEs 
‘courert will 

INTEGRAL, from dhtiger, entire, has 
the same signification, bat esau le 
to parts or numbers not broken. 





I 
F 


tf 


ince if i involves 
yy undue inflacnce 
nking of his will, 


fe with a Ik; to dow 
USTARILY Is to do it of 
cord: tho former respects: 
mess to comply with, the 
er; we do what is 


‘of our sincerity. 
cbild do his teak 
to Bet a Mian 


service af jublic 
OUSLY is bat a mode 


which, 
of the 


of the rightful heir, is | 


sonny ‘en 
id his muster is nefari- 


Inthe ‘carronts of this world, 
‘Offenice's gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
‘Kod oft ‘de sen, the eee! prize lve 
Buys out the tam, ‘SWAKSPEAME, 
Lucallns fond that the 

alien andre nreat 


ince of Pontus 
ro mares aed m8. 


Pave 
‘That unballowed villamy wefierdowsly attompt- 
Upon ear AER. Mute. 


TO WILL, WISH. , 

‘Tue WILL is that facalty of the soul 
which ig the most prompt and decisive; 
it immediately impels to action: the 
WISH is but a gentle motion of the éoul 
toward » thing. We can will nothing 
but what we can effect; we may wish for 
many things which lic above our reach. 
‘The will must be under the entire control 
of reason, or it will lead a person into 
every mischief : wisher ought to be under 
the direction of reason ; or otherwise they 
may greatly disturb. our happiness, 


A good inclination Is bot the first rude stranght | 


of virtae { bat the Belshing strukes are frum the 
with, Sorri. 

The ectahing of w thing Is not properly. the 
seilling of i: \t lunparts no more than an ide, 
unoperative cemplaceney in, and desire of, Doe 
olyect soine 


| Poot 
Ae that 


vlerhand dealing of a | je 


jot of angeds, yet accepted 9, 

nore Siciagip thee ea at st, 

‘At Heay's’s high feaste U have fea. 
‘Thonghts ero only erirsinal whee they are fist 

chosen, and then eoluntartty contents 

‘Of these none uncontroll't sad tewboee 

But to some destin’ end eponsancous, 


rere, 
JESERR 


WISDOM, PRUDENCE, 


WISDOM, from wien, to bron ve 
general term; it embraces the whale 
practical knowledge: PRUDENCE. 
Prudent) is 0 ‘branch of seixdor. 
dom directs all matters 


part, of prudence to apply these pulee to 
the business of life. 


| Two things speak rmech the sefastowy of 
yen pol ata raat nae 
thera, 








wit 


WIT, like wisdom, sig or. 
inal, from «dum, to know, slynitics kn 
edge, but it has 80 extended its meaning 
we to signify that faculty of the ‘rece 
which know! or truth is 
bees in a more — pense ray 
the te or 
stot Wit in this 
ter sonse, is ® #pontancous 
faculty, and ia, o4 it were, a natural gift: 
ena forced wit is no wit. es 
experience supply us wit 
doms. study and poh ates us with 
Tearning ; at wit seizes with am 
eye that which excapes the notice of 
doep thinker, and elicits truths which are 
(Se Se 


Wik lies most in the assembilage of ideas, and 
alin ton ger with que an 


true 9 et all Eng mast 
Yetall lage tere sere ‘Sona 
HUMOR ica species of wit whieh flows 
ont of the Amor of a person. Wit, ax 
distinguished from Amor, may consist 
of a single brilliant thought: but Armor 
rans in a vein; it te not a stril but | 
an equable and pleasing, flow of wit!’ Of 
this description of wit Mr. Addison has 
ven us the most ndmirable specimens 
his writings, who knew best how to 
explain what wif and Awmnor waa, and to 
Histrate it by his ped 
For sure by wit is ehietly 
Aolying well what we oo 


can, 
Repetenars iy oc tar es 

Unhelpid by practice, books, or art. 
‘There te a Kind of nature, cértal ey 

of thought, which must discover the writer ( 

ssinor) too a jaan of nessa at the sunne 

‘that he appears altogether given up to api 

DION, 


‘Swirr, 


Humor way ikowiagsisplay rot in 

tions a oo ax words, whereby it ix 
‘more strikingly distinguished {ram twit, 
“which disp! tile © fest caly. fu ibe bapyy 
- expression o! happy, thoughts. 


‘stands in the lowest mok. 


‘One Rind of 
hone tn te scroutrwontna 


WONDER, ADMIRE, SURI'RISE, ASTON- 
ISH, AMAZE, 


WONDER, in German wunders, etc, is 
in all probability a variation of wander ; 
because throws the tind off its 
biag, ADMIRE, from the Latin. minor, 
and the Hobrow marah, 0 look at, xigmt- 
fies fooking at attentively. SURE! 
ompounded of rar and prio the Lat 
in porchondo, significs to take on a audd 
ASTONISH, from the Latin ationitns and 
tenitra, shunider, signifies to strike. us it 
wero with the overpowering noise of chun- 
der, AMAZE siguitiog to be in a mans 
#o,an not to bo able 0 collec ones wef 
‘That particular fecling which anytl 

tdcausl  prodacea on one mlods le exe 
pressed by all these terms, bat under ¥a- 
Hows modiiations,  Wender a ees 
indefinite in its signification ica. 
tion, but it i stil the Teast vivid sontic 
ment of all: it amounts to little more 
Una pausing ofthe mind,» suspension 
of the thinking faculty, an incapecliy to 
fix on a discernible point in an object 


pia that rouses our curiosity: it is that state 


wife, when he mae 
thal she would not 
‘Yore. 





which all must experience at times, but 
‘hone #0 much as those 

they wonder at everytl because they 
know nothing. ddmiratiox & wonder 





WORK, LADOR, TOM, PRUDGERY, 


WORK, in Saxon wore, Grock epyov, 
Hebrew arry, ty the general term, as ine 
Guiding that which calls for the exertion 
‘of our strength: LABOR (wv. 7 labor) 


worifera: the best pernen are not al- 

the best teachers of mriting. The 
IE fs coe who wri for pure 
pose of copying ; an off- 
Pc a 


y 
way 
SCI 


differs from it in the degree of exertion | how 
juired; it is hard work: TOTL, prob- | fay 


ably connected with till, expresses a 
sail higher degree of painful exertion : 
DRUDGERY aver implies aoe 
and degrading werk, Every mem! 
‘society Galak Sark for ib Support, if he 
is not in independent circumstances: the 
poor are obliged to labor for their daily 
subsistence; some are compelled to toil 
incessantly for the pittance which they 
earn: drudgery falls to the lot of those 
who are the lowest in society. A man 
wishes to complete his work; ho tw de- 
tirous of resting from his labor; he seeks 
for a respite from his foil he submits to 
drudgery. 


‘Tho masters encourngo it, they think it gives 
then spirit, and: snakes ‘Gok pean 
cheerfully. Ti 


Fore 

bin bat not song Gey cum ship ak sb 
lo but not strong; Uhey ea 

‘with wonderful agility, Dut bard lider polls 

them bet. Conran, 





Our celebrated penman, Peter Bales, among 
Dis ether excellences tn writing. by aata te have 
tmprowed the art of by 


‘The aiMlee of scribe, seccetary ar publle write 
cr, was au honorable poat among the Jews, 


Writer and peaman have an extended 
application to one who writes his 


for an author oF cot as th 
‘ofa lege, or tia Ber OF 8 book tnt 
Writer); the latter for ane who pens 
down anything worthy of notice for the 
tie of the public 

‘My wife nd scarcely patience te hear me 
the end, but ee ane eae 

‘Gorrece! 


Scribe rany be taken for one who per 
forms, ns it were, the ollice of writing for 
another. 


My master being the seribe to himself should 
‘write the latter. ‘Saree, 
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AMSUMPTION, PHEAUMPTION, ARRO- 
GANCH (elite alto p. 97), 


ARSUMPTION, the act of nsmuming (. | ® 


% “¢), PRESUMPTION, from 
tie, in Latin preeneno, from pre, be. | 
and somo, to take, signifies to take of 


‘or 
hotorvhand, to take for zranted, 
GANCH, «Th . 

yt isa person's taking upon 
irosel€ Co net a part which does not be- 
long to him. Presumption is the taking 
® place which does mot belong to. him. 


of making them offensive, Children 


are apt to be axeaming, low people to be 


Assnption has to do with one’s general | PMN 


conddck; premmption relates to matters 

of right niud procetence, A. person snay 

be guilty of ion by giving com. 
when he to them, 
peaking when he oaght to be silen 

ho is gullty of prawmplion Im taking « 

feat which is not fi¢ for Nien. Aan. 

tion arises feom selfconceit and seif-sut. 


ficieney, yption from  sol€impor- 
tance. “Aaumpoton and presumption both 





uf in prosperity, a 
neither 


Arrows 
be (Sobn) 
‘coe, nor exelted esteent lf the Other. 


i 
‘Lesa, 


TO COMPEL, IMI'KE, CONSTRAIN, Tem 





DELUSION 


former, Leigaee eth see 
Sepcaeccas s 


fore, 
cumstances, tut he is impelled from with- 
in: he is compelled by another to go far- 
‘ther et he wished, he is by 
ae farther than he Titended. 


from atringo, to bind or oblige. The for- 
mer, by force of the con or com, to force 
in @ particular mauner, or for a particu- 
hae purpose; the latwer by the re, back 

r again, is to keep back from anything, | d 
‘To erntroth ke to compel, a to Yoren to 


person who is can 

whatever loft to him; but when be is 
only constrained, he may do it or not at 
discretion. 


He at by want to attendance and 
eke Poe cog 


‘We cannot avold observing in vee wt 
the world ts conatrutned to pay 10 vrtoe am 
AL 


Constreiné ig put on the nections or 
movements of the body only, restraint on 
the movements of both body and mind: 

person who is in a state of constraint 
shows his want of freedom in the awk- 
wardness of his movements ; he who is in 


Et wpon bin (e CONSTRAINT, P 


DELUSION, ILLUSION (vide also p. 419), 


Born these words, being derived from 
the Latin dudo (v. To deceive), are applied 





and RESTRAIN are both | of 


him, or having evil 
and’ the like; but there may 
when an object pes 


PN et 
5 oF 
‘Far worse, her false rescmblance ouly moet, 


‘While the fond sou}, 
‘Wrapt In gay’ risious of unceal 


‘Stil paints the dues form. = 


TO .UENTION, NOTICH. 
MENTION, from mena, mind, signifies 


*: | here to bring to mind. NOTIOR (», Zo 
mark) 


”. ‘These terms are synonymous 
only {nasmuch as they imply the act of 
calling things to person's mind. 
Wo mention « thing in dircet terms: we 
notice it indirectly, or in a casual manner; 
we mention that which may serve as in- 
formation; we notice that which may be 
merely of a personal or incidental ‘nate 
ure, One friend mentions to another 
what has passed at particular meoting: 
in the course of conversation he notices 


| or calls to the notice of his companion 


the badness of the road, the wideness of 
the street, or the like. 


© great crite T have Yofore, mon 
thaagh © heathen, haa take etece 
lime Tanner in which tho lawgiver 
has described the creation, 


mention 
of the sub- 
of the Jews: 





am i, fo de a 
nao, fo desert age 
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‘Adequate, 602 
‘Adhere, so aturch. £3. 
"to atic, 173. 
Adherence, 44, 
‘Adherent, 446. 
‘Adhesion, 44. 
‘Adjacent 4. 
Primeares 
ng, 4. 
‘Adjourn, i, 
ist, 430, 


Ataolo! 
Absorb, 1 
Retain, 26 
‘Atutomions, 21, 











fo pretend to, 
Atectot, 
Agectin 0 


‘Afford, ke spare, G8, 
to prod nce, Of, 


Agrressor, (0. 

‘Agtie, 3 

‘Agitain, 740, 

‘Agitation, 41 

‘Aaa, lstrenn, 388 
pu 

Agree, fa aecors, @2. 

fe wecedte"to, 02, 

fo eodurddde, 03, 

Aarecable, ple 


Agreement, €4 
‘Agriculturist, (=t 
Ald, 107 

Aiai, object, 05 


@. 
conformable, 264, 


INDEX. 


Air, oppearance, 

Alara, 

Alertenes, € 

Alma, 777, 

uke, A 

All, wheke, 67. 

* eeery, 6 

Alley, 

Allee, 42 

Aliegety, gure 420. 
ae 


Atieviate, 
Alinace, laagee, 00 
= pleat, OD 
sue Se 
whe oppoint, 7 

aliow, to bewtou 


to comment, 29. 
Allowaser, TL 
Altai, Th 
Aline 0, 47%, 
Allure, to te 

fo attract, 130, 
Ajhurexeents, 126, 


Alternate, 
Always, 7% 


Ambigaua! 
Armenaiite, 6, 
‘Anend, 73, 
‘Amends, restoration, TLE, 
cow penweldon, 228, 
Arniable, 33, 
Armieabbe, 16, 
Amorous, 76 
Aunple, apute 
plentiful, 7 
Amuse, to dicer®, 7. 
to beguite, 7. 
Amuserent, 
Avaathworna, 620. 
Ancestors, 468 
Aticient, OL 
Ancientiy, #4, 
Ancient Tunes, bk. 
Anoatote, 7 
Aneadotes, 
Anger, reaeofment, 79 


Autmation 
Animale 


‘Annex, 57 


Aneipachy 122. 
Avtiqvuatied, G4, 
‘Antique, O61, 
Axaiety, eure, 179, 

= diatrenn, 385, 
Any, TAL 
‘Apartenents, 001, 
Apechy, Ged. 
Me, ¥., 0 
‘Aperture, 663, 
‘Apberie, 138. 
Apologuee, 55. 
‘Apophthexm, 194, 
Arpalt, 48 
‘Apparel, #7. 
Apparent, #7. 
‘Apparition, HIT. 
Appear, to food, 02. 


Apriaud, 670. 
Applic, £9. 

| Application, 115, 

| Ava, te aac, 

~ | to address 42 
| Appetnt, to alte 

tp onder, %0, 

*  tocomatitute, 254. 
Appertion, 384. 
Arpraise, i. 
Appreciate, 0, 
‘Aperebead, fo four, %. 

ta concede, 90, 
Apprten, 540. 
‘Appeised, 126, 
AAprreaet SL 
102. 
Approtation/ 108, 
‘Abreopriate, 020, 
ras 

Approximate, ¥2, 
Apt, ready, 

AS, A 
Arbiter, 39, 
‘Arbitrary, 18. 
‘Artitentor, £4, 
‘Arebiect, 
Archive, 1, 
‘Arion, Sal. 
‘Anior, 48 
‘Ardneias, 408. 
‘Argan, 0 diqpute, 98, 
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Argument, 9h 
Arise, fo le, 





f0 «sphiron, 68, 
Assessment, 221, 


Assign, fo attege, 3, 
"te aillet, 34. 


Agutet, O91, 
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Atietitivg 120," 
Autre, #7 


Austere, 119, 
‘Author, #24, 
‘Authoritative, 220. 
ence, 640, Belief, 10. 
Believe, 12, 


Rameath 107" 
Benefaesion, 145, 
Benetice, wk. 
Beneftornce, 148. 
Beneficent, 
Benet, faroe, 14% 


Morente, 
Bo responsible, 40, 
Re security, 490. 


Be sana, a. 





Beaides, moreover 15 
‘Bestow, to 70, 
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Hondage, 79, 
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Bastiees, ccewpation, 170, 
rade 30, 


Call, to bbe, 178. 
ta ery, BIB. 
© te nering, @2, 
Callens, 006, 
, Cor proweed 1G, 
pitch, 197. 


Canicel, fo aboliah, 14. 
"go bho om, 136 
Candid, sincere, 17 


Capable 
Capacior 
Capacions 
Capacity, erperciomamean, 17, 
ot abalddy, 1s 
Caprice, 934 
Capricssns, 42, a8, 
Oxptions, 1Pa 
Captivate, fo ebeerye, 188, 
+ te enalare, 37, 
‘Captivity, 62, 
Capture, 178, 
Garon, 1 
Care, saliostwnde, 17%, 
concern, 180, 





challenge, 12, 
Charnplon, 214, 


nH, 
Changeable, 192, 
Character, fetter, BRB 


(Charactorian, 022, 
Charge, eee, 19 
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Commenity, 221, 
Common. 2 


Coramonly, 233, 
Commonwealth, 723, 
‘Commotion, 23. 
Contmunicate, Vn 225. 
Communication, 692, 








Consanguinity, 873, 
‘Conscientioun, 349, 


Conseerate, 201, 


Consent, fo perwvit, 249, 


"to comply, 
«Pagel 
Consequence, esfeet, 280 
pean SBS, 
Couseynentty, 


Contaminain, 24. 

Comtemn, 24, 

Contes ite 389 

Cantesporary, 

Contemptible, ‘costemptuous, 
0. 


Conteniptibte, despieable, 290, 
See erie 


| Cenitompenoms, acors fil, 290, 

Contend, to attvee, 18. 

=" po content, 20h. 

} Contention, strife, #0, 
= alhanens 


| ion, XS, 
} Contentment, 251. 
| Contest, «, 314 
| 30), 
| Contiguows, 44, 
| Gemtinenes, 196 
Zontingwncy, 36, 
Contingent, 2, 
Continual, ceveatornf, 2. 

s* pomfinmeet, 36%. 
Continnance, 3% 
Gontinustion, daanvtion, 262. 
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‘Coumenanee, ¥., 
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wm, Nabe, 280. 
fasblom, 2, 
700. 


uae, Si, 








Despair, $1, 
Dexyarate, 22 
Desperation, 231, 
Despieable, 380. 
Dexpine 34, 
Despoudency, 221, 
Despatie. I, 


Destroy, eonaene, 821, 
eewoliah 310. 
Destrnetion, 353. 


Destructive, 36, 


Determine, £2 sleetete, 298. 
to renalee, 2, 
to fay 

Determined, 206. 

Detat, fo ab abhor. 9, 

Detestable, 

fo aaperee, 102. 
fo disparage, MT. 


Deviate, to eoniter, 325, 
to digrens, 2. 
Devil, 926, 
Doris, to contrirg, 984. 
= te Deyuerth, 226, 
Devoid, 374. 
Devote, to apply, 41 
"to dedicate, ONL, 
Devout, 516. 
Dexterity, 12 
Desterous, 211, 
Diatoct, 576. 
Disiogie, 278, 
Dictate, ¥., 327, 
= "nme, 
Bice peyton 
Netionary, ene) 0, 
Ys fisloom, 33h, 
Die, to carping, 2. 
to parted, OL 
Diet 


hatinction, 0, 





Dimninish, 8, 

Diminutise, 88, 

Diocese. 18, 

Direct, b digpone, 884, 
"to consfied, 20, 


‘Disaster, 2 
Disrvow, 357. 


Discant, 365, 

Discern, 062 

Discerninent, $93, 

Discharge, 346, 

Disciple, 77. 

Diseipline, 25. 

Trisclnin, 09, 

Disclone, to publish, £08 
*  fomncorer, WT. 

Discompose, 345 

Disconceet, to bate, 129. 

oto daraenge, BS. 

Discontinne, 185, 

Discont, 229, 358 

Discoutaae, 336 

Discourse, F765. 

Discuver, fo Hetect, 934 


en fo man feat B40, 


fo Sind ont. 433, 


Discretion, 670. 
Discriminate, 354, 
Diserionination, 88, 
Disetiss, 341 
Disdaian., 5 
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Display, 48, 
Displense, 340, 


Diaponel, 2500 


Dinpone bo range 


faded Bk, 
Dinpored, 64. 


Disoaton, bar, = 
cael ie 
7 diaponal, 0. 

Disprove, 263, 
Diageo argue 
Tete fe conten Se, 
re 





Distaste, 34 
Disteraper, Sid. 


1 390, 

Sieionrp, 03 enteen ae 
ety, 

Ding, to diseriminate, 


feng, re to Rpm 
Sn fo vagnatiog, 101, 


Disturb, fo itary, 
ae 


Diversion, 18, 
Divers 


Divide, ¢ tip 8, 
1" ey aflatediute, 2, 
Divine, godlike, 


= iy att, 


Divinity, B07 

Division, 653. 

Divulyge, 25. 

Do, fo stct, S. 

Docile, 08, 

Doatrine, precept, 300, 
Toga, 0, 

Dogma, 900, 

Dogmaiieal, 262, 

Dole(al, 6. 

Domestle, 729. 

Domineering, S12, 

Dominion, entpire, 37%, 

‘power, 676. 

 ferritery, 798. 

Donation, beaefaetion, 148, 


Double-deating, 26, 
Doubt, hesitation, 310, 
eapeune, dea.” 


Drea, ¥-,91- 
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Dreadful, fearfat, 435. 
formadirbie, 4. 





Dubious, 361, 
Duceile, 39, 
298, 


 afupiit 
Dumb, 742, 
Duplichty, 296. 
Darabe, Fasting, 264, 

=" conattnt, 308. 


Duration, coutinnrnce, 28, 


= tite, 365, 
Dutifu, 935, 
Lnuty, ebigation, 308, 
buretureg TTL, 


Kano, quiet, 387. 
* “eawinens, MB, 
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Ebullition, a, 
Eecentrie. | 655. 
Keclenastie, 300, 
Kellpae, 370, 
Kevbouiiea, 696. 
Economy, 290, 31. 
Pestany 0, 
Kae, Li 
Fale. 301 
Edifive, 370. 
Bdncation, 3TL, 
Fear, 106 
Effect, my 54 wn: 
Rak 
* te mccowplteh, 20, 
Effective, 372, 





nig, 31, 
kimploy, Sk 
Emiplosraent, 170, 
Empower, 223. 

Empty, ewoant, 376, 
=” hollow, 816, 
Ematation, 228. 
Enchant, 103, 
Encirele, 186, 
Encondum, 57. 
Encowpass, TAB. 
Eneuinter, = 132, 
s ya 
Encourage, t cheer, 197, 
- ‘to animate, 277, 
“ — toadeanee M9 
* to embolden, 8 
Encroach, $50. 
Encumber, 212. 
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Eqjultatiba, 436, 

Tay, 
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Pat rowete, 308. 
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Ferwne, 186, 

Rereet, be fal, 108 
tar? 


Rerand, GU 
Krroe, mitake, 389, 
=, 


Rraditien, 
Veruption, #0. 
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Ea Foro full List. of Books suitable for Libraries published ty Taxean & Broru- 
ums, ee Haeren's Caravoaur, which may ty had grabeituualy om application to 
the publishers personally, or by fetter enclosing Ten Cents in pestage stampa 

GF Haxrsn & Boones wilt sent their pubdioations dy math, postage sorepaid, on 
receipt af the prize. 


MACAULAY'S ENGLAND. The History of England from the Acces- 
sion of James If. By Troptas Bantraron Macatay. New Edition, 
from New Electrotype Pintes. 5 vols, in a Box, Sra, Cloth, with Paper 
Labels, Uncut Edges, and Gilt Tops, $1000; Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, 
$21 25, Sold only in Sets. Cheap Kaitéon, & vols, 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


MACAULAY'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. The Miscellaneous Works 
of Lond Macaulay, From Now Electrotypo Plates. 5 vols, in Box, 
&ro, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges, and Gilt Tops, $10 00; 
Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25, Sold only in Seta, 


HUMES ENGLAND. History of England, from the Invasion of Julius 
Casar to the Abdication of James I1., 1688. By Davin Heme. New 
and Elegant Library Edition, from New Electrotype Plates, 6 volé., in a 
Box, 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges, and Gilt ‘Tops, 12 00; 
Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50. Sold only in Sets. Popular Edition, 
6 vols, in a Box, 12mo, Cloth, $3 00, 


GIBBON'S ROME. ‘The History of the Decline and Full of the Roman 
Empire. By Eowaxp Granox, With Notes by Dean Mizackx, M. Gut- 
zor, and Dr. Wintam Surmt. New Ealition, from New Electrotype 
Plates. 6 vols, 8v0, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges, and Gilt 
‘Lops, $12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50, Sold only in Sets. 
Popular Edition, 6 vols, in m Box, 12mo, Cloth, $3.00. 


HILDRETH'S UNITED STATES. History of the United States. Freer 
Sunres: From the Discovery of the Continent to the Organization of the 
Government under the Federal Constitution. Sxcoxp Sxxins: From 
the Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth 
Congress, By Richarp Hitpreti. Popular Edition, 6 vols, in a 
Box, 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges, end Gilt Tops, $12 00; 
Sheep, $15 00; Hulf Calf, $25 40, Sold only in Seta. . 
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MOTLEY'S DUTCH REPUBLIC. ‘Tho Rise of the Dutch Republic. A. 
History. Ry Jonx Lormor Morter, LL.D,, D.C.L. With  Vortrait 
of William of Orange, Cheap Edition, 8 vols, in a Box, S¥o, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Unent Edges, and Gilt Tops, $6 00; Sheep, $7 40; 
Half Calf, $12 75, Sold only in Sets. Original Libeary Edition, 8 vols., 
ro, Cloth, $10 50. 


MOTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. History of the United Nother- 
Innds: From the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Trace 
1534-1609, With « fall View of the English-Dutch Straggle against 
Spain, and of che Origin and Destevetion of the Spanish Armada. By 
Joux Lornnor Mornex, LL.D., D.C.L. Portraits Cheap Edition, 4 
vols., in a Box, 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uneut Edges, and Gilt 
‘Tops, $5 00; Sheep, $10 60; Half Calf, $17 00, Sold oely In Sete 
Original Library Edition, 4 vols., $v0,Cloth, $14 00. 


MOTLEY’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD, The Life and Death of John of 
Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of the *‘Thirty Years' War.” By Jomwx Lorunor 


Mortey, LLD,, D.C.1, Mlusteated, Cheap Edition, 2 vols, in a Box, 
Sro, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges, and Gilt Tops, $4 00; Sheep, 
$5 00; Half Calf, $3 50, Sold only in Sots, Original Library Edition, 
2 vols,, 8¥0, Cloth, $7 00. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, Edited by 
Prren Coxxixauay, ¥,S.A. From New Electrotype Plantes 4 yols., 
Sr0, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges, and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Sheep, 
$10 00; Half Calf, $17 00, Uniform with the New Library Ealtions 
of Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, and Hildreth, 


GEDDESS JOHN DE WITS. History of the Administration of John 
De Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holi By Jaues Geppes, Vol. 
L—1628-1654, With a Portrait, 8ro, Cloth, $2 50, 


ERS POLITICAL HISTORY OF RECENT TIMES (1616- 

75), With Special Reference to Germany. By Wittiaa MOtumn 

‘Translated, with an Appendix covering the Period from 1876 to 1631, by 
the Rev. Joux P. Parexs, PhD, 12mo, Cloth, $8 00. 


S SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN SOUTHERN EU- 
By Joux Aoptxorox Srwoxps 2 yols., Post Bro, Cloth, 


SYMONDS'S GREEK POETS. Studies of the Greek Poot, By Jone 
Apprsoton Sraoxps. 2 vols, Square 16mo, Cloth, $3 4, 
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AREVELYAN’S LIFE OF MACAULAY. ‘The Life and Letters of ‘Lord 
Macaulay. By his Nephew, G. Orro Texvecyax, MP, With Portrait 
on Steel. 2vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00; Sheep, 

. 96 00; Half Calf, $9 50. Popular Edition, 2 vols in one, 12mo, Cloth, 
Sl 75, 

TREVELYAN'S LIFE OF FOX. The Early History of Charles James 
Fox. By Groxon Orro Trerenxax. 8yo, Cloth, Unont Edges and 
Gile Tops, $2 50, 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Journalism in the United 
States, from 1690 to 1872, By Fuenuntc Hepsox, 8ro, Cloth, $5 00; 
Half Calf, 87 25, 

LOSSING'S CYCLOPADIA OF UNITED STATES HISTORY. From 
the Aboriginal Period to 1876. By B. J. Losstxa, LL.D. Hlustrated 
by 2 Stool Portraits and over 1000 Engravings, vol, Royal 8ro, Cloth, 
$10 00. (Sold by Subscription only.) 

LOSSING’S FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION. Pictorial Fidld- 
Book of tle Revolution ; or; Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of she History, 


Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the War for Lodependence. 
By Buxsox J. Lossxo. 2 rols., 8ro, Cloth, $14 00; Shocp or Roan, 
$15 00; Half Calf, $18 00, 


LOSSING’'S FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812. Pictorial Pield- 
Book of the War of 1812; or, Ulastrations by Pen and Pencil of the His- 
tory, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and ‘Traditions of the last War for 
Ametican Independence. By Buxsox J. Lossixe With several han- 
dred Engravings. 1088 pages, 8:0, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, 60; Halt 
Calf, $10 00, 


PARTON'S CARICATURE, Carleature and Other Comie Att, in All 
‘Times and Many Lands. By Janes Pantox. 200 Tlustrations. S¥0, 
Cloth, Uneat Edges and Gilt Tope, $5 00; Half Calf, 7 25. 


MAHAFFY’S GREEK LITERATURE. A History of Classical Greek 
Literatare, By J.P. Manapey, 2 vols, 12mo, Cloth, $4 00, 


SIMCOX'S LATIN LITERATURE. A History of Latin Literature, 
from Eh to Bocthius. By Gronok Avovston Srucox, MLA, 2 
vola., 12m, Cloth, $4 00. 


DU CHAILLU'S LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. Summer and 
Winter Journeys in Sweden, Norway, and Lapland, and; Northorn Finland. 
By Pact B.Du Cuamuiy. Illustrated. 2 vole, Sv0, Cloth, $7 50; Half 
Calf, $12 00, — 
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DU CHAILLWS EQUATORIAL AFRICA. Explorations and Adves- 
tares ia Equatorial Africa; wht Aqcounts ofthe Mannets and Castoms 
of the People, and of the Chase of the Gorilla, Leopard, Elephant, Hippo- 
potamua, and other Animals. By P. B. De Crariee. Slasteated. 
Bro, Clots, $5 00; Half Calf, 87 25, 


DU CHAILLU'S ASHANGO LAND. A Journey to Ashango Land, 
and Parther Penetration into Equatorial Africa. By P. B. Du Cuatrc, 
Tustrated, 810, Cloth, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 


DEXTER'S CONGHEGATIONALISM. ‘Tho Congregatlonativn of the 
Last Threr Handred Years, ns Seen in its Literature: with Special Ref- 
erence to certain Recondite, Neglected, or Disputed Paseages. With a 
Bibliographical Appendix. By H.M. Dexren. Large $vo, Cloth, 86 00 


STANLEY'S THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. Throngh the 
Dark Continent; or, Tho Sources of the Nile, Aroend the Great Lakes of 
Equatorial Africa, and Down the Livingstone River to the Adantic Ocean, 
140 Mustrutions.and 10 Maps, By H.M.Sraxuex. 2 vols, v0, Cloth, 
#10 00; Half Moroceo, $15 00. 


BARTLELTS FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE. Through Sinal, the 
Wilierness, and the South Country. Observations of « Journey made 
with Special Reference to the History of the Israelites. By S, C. Bamr- 
ur, D.D, Mape'and Iilistrations, 8ro, Cloth, $8 50: 


FORSTER'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Early Life of Jonathan 
Swift (1667-1711). By Jou Fonstun, With Portrait. §8vo, Cloth, 
Unout Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50, 


GREEN'S ENGLISH PEOPLE. Ulistory of the English People. By 
Jou Ricuan Gueex, M.A. With Maps. 4 vole., 8r0, Cloth, $10 00; 
Shoop, $1200; Ifnlf Calf, $19 00. 


GREEN'S MAKING OF ENGLAND, The Making of England. By 
JR. Grew, With Maps. Syo, Cloth, $2 60. 


GREEN'S CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. The Conquest of England. 
By J. Gusex, With Maps, Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 


SHORTS NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY. The North 
Amoricans of Antiquity. ‘Their Origin, Migrations, and ‘Type of Civillae- 
tion Considered. By Jonx fT, Saonr. Illustrated, 8¥0, Cloth, $3 00, 


SQUIER'S PERU. Perit Incidents of Travel and Exploration ia the 
Lani of the Incas. By E. Groxd Squier, MLA, PSA, Tate OS. 
missioner to Pera, With Illastrations. 8v0, Cloth, @5 OO, 





Valuable Works for Public and Private Libraries. 


BENJAMIN'S ART IN EUROPE, Contemporary Art in Europe, By 
SG. W, Bexsasis, Mlustrated, Syo, Cloth, $3.50; Half Calf, $5 76. 


BENJAMIN'S ART IN AMERICA. Art in America. By 8. G. W. 
Bewgasix. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00; Half Calf, $6 25. . 


REBER'S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. History of Ancient Art. 
By Dr. Franz vox Renee. Revised by the Author, ‘Translated and 
Augmented by Joseph Thacher Clarke. With 310 Ilustrations and o 
Glossary of Technical Terms. 8¥0, Cloth, 83 50, 


ADAMS'S MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE. A Manisal 
of Historical Literature. Comprising Brief Descriptions of the Most 
Important Histories in English, French, and German, By Professor 
C.K. Apams, 80, Cloth, $2 50. 


KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN WAR. Tho Invasion of the Crimea: its 
Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord 
Raglan, By Avexaspxe Wierram Krvovagn, With Mapsand Plans, 
Four Volumes now ready. 12mo, Cloth $2/00 per vol. 


MAURY'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA. The Physical 
Geography of the Sea, and its Metoorology.”’ By M. FP. Mavny, LID. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 

HALLAM'S LITERATURE. Tntrodaction to the Literature of Europe 
daring the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centaries. By oo 
HALtam. 2-vole., Srey Cloth, $4 00; Sheep, $5 00, + 


HALLAMS MIDDLE AGES. View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages, By Hf. Hattast, Sro, Cloth, $2 00; Sheep, $2 50. 


HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The 
Constitutional History of England, from the Accession of Henry VIL. to 
the Death of George IL By Huwny Hartan. 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; 
Sheop, $2 50, 


NEWCOMB'S ASTRONOMY. Popular Astronomy. By Stuow, New- 
comm, LL.D. With 112 Engravings, and: 5. Maps of the Stars. Sr, 
Cloth, $2 {0; School Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 30. 


VAN-LENNEP'S BIBLE LANDS. Bible Lande: their Modern Custom. 
and Manners Ilustrative of Scripture, By Hesny Jy Vax.Lenser, 
D.D. 350 Engravings and 2 Colored Maps, 8¥0, Cloth, €5 00; Sheep, 
$6 00; Half Moroceo, $8 00, 


GROTE'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 12 foie 12mo, Cloth, $19 00; 
Sheep, $22 86; Tinlf Calf, $39 00. , lw 
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ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jomx Montxy. ‘The fol- 
lowing volumes are mow ready, Others will follow 
Jousson, By L, Stephen,—Gisnos, By J. C, Morison. —Soorm 
By KOH. Hutton.—Sueuter, By J. A. Symonds. —Gorpmara, By 
W. Black.—Hican. By Professor Huxley —Dexor, By W. Minto.— 
Bouse. By Principal Shairp.—Srassen. By R. W. Church —Trracx- 
weay, By A, Trollope. —Beran. By J. Motley. —Minros. By M. 
Patton —Sourmnr. By E. Dowden. —Cuavcer. By A. W. Ward. 
—Bowrax. By 3. A. Froede,—Cowren. By G. Smith.—Porm. By 
1, Btephen,—Braox. By J. Niebols.—Locxs. By T. Fowler. — 
Wounswours. By F. W. i. Myers. —Hawruomen. By Henry 
James, Jr-—Darvex, By G. Saintsbary.—Laxpor. By 8. Colvin, 
—De Qericer. By D. Masson.—Laum By A. Alnger.—Beyranr. 
By BR. C. Jeb. —Dicuess. By A. W. Ward.—Gnar. By E. W. 
Gowe.—Swirr. By L. Stephen.—Sreasx. By H. D. ‘Trail —Macac- 
ax, By J. C. Morison.—Freipisc. By Austis Dobson. —Summrpax. 
By Mrs, Otiphant.—Apprsox. By W. J. Courthope—Bacos. By RoW: 
Cherch,—Couatvax. By H.D. Trail. 12mo, Cloth, 75 ets, per-vol. 


PRIMES POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. Pottery and Porcelala of 
All Times and Nations, With ‘Tables of Factory and Artitte! Marks, for 
the Use of Collectors, By Wrtssax C. Paowe, LD, Iliestrated. 
Sro, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00; Half Calf $9 25. (In 
& Box.) 


CESNOLA’S CYPRUS. Cyprus: its Ancient Cities, Tombs, snd ‘Tem- 
ples. A Narrative of Researches and Excavations during Ten Years Resi- 
dence in that Island. By L, P, px Ceswous. With Portrait, Maps, and 
400 Illustrations. ro, Cloth, Extra, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 50. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. The Complete Poetical Works of 
Alfred, Lord ‘Tennyson, With an Introductory Sketeli by Anue Thackerny 
Ritchie, With Portraits and Illustrations, 8yo, Cloth, (In Press.) 


FLAMMARION'S ATMOSPHERE. ‘Translated from the French of 
Conte Frasuntox, With 10 Chromo-Lithographs and 86 Wood- 
cuts, 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 25, P 

STRICKLAND'S (Mis) QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. Lives of the 
Quoens of Scotland and English Princesses connected with ‘the’ Regal 
Suceession of Great Britain, By Aoxna Sraicacann, 8 vold, 12m0, 
Cloth, #12 00; Half Calf, $26 00. 


BLA! ; OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Memoir of his Per= 
sonal Life, from his Unpublished Journals and Correspondence. “By We 
G. Biaixix, D.D. With Portrait and Mop. 8y0, Cloth, @9 95. 
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BAKERS ISMAILIA: « Narrative of the Expedition to Central Afticd, 
for the Sappression of the Slave-trade, organized by Ismail, Khedive of 
Egypt. By Sir Saver W. Baxen. With Maps, Portraits, and Hinstra- 
tions, 8ro, Cloth, $5, 00;, Half Calf, $7 25. 


LIVINGSTONES SOUTIL AFRICA, Missionary Travels and Re- 
searches ia South Africa: including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Resi- 
dence in the Interior of Africa, and « Journey from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Loanda, on the West Coast; thence across the Continent, down 
the River Zambesi, to the Eastern Ocean. By Davin Livixcstose. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $4 50, 


LIVINGSTONE’S ZAMBESL. Narrative of an, Expedition to the Zam- 
besi and its Tributaries, and, of the Discovery of the Lakes Shirwa and 
Nyassa, 1858 to 1864. By Davro and Ciannes Lrvixastoxe. Illus- 
trated. 8y0, Cloth, 85 00, 

LIVINGSTONE'S LAST JOURNALS. The Last Journals of David 
Livingstone, in Central Africa, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by 
a Narrative of his Last Moments, obtained from his Faithful Servants 
Choma and Susi. By Horace Warten. With Portrait, Maps, and 
Tilastrations,  Sro, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. Cheap Popular Edix 
tion, 8vo, Cloth, with Map and Illastrations, $2 50. 

SHAKSPEARE. The Dramatic Works of Shakspeare. With Notes, En- 
gravings. 6 vole, 12mo, Cloth, $9 00, 2 volx, Svo, Cloth, $4 00; 
‘Sheep, 5 00, Jn one vol., 8v0, Sheep, $4 00, ‘ 

CURTISS LIFE OF BUCHANAN. Life of James Bachanan, Bifteenth 
President of the United States, By Groron Troxwon Centis, With 
‘Ewo Steol Plate Portmits. 2 vols, Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edger and Gilt 
‘Lops, 88. 00, 

GENERAL BEAURRGARD’S MILITARY. OPERATIONS. Tea 
tary Operations of General Beauregard in the War between the States, 
1861 to 1865; including @ brief Personal: Sketch, nnd a Narrative of his 
Services in the War with Mexico, 1846 to 1848, By Aurren Rowan, 
formerly Aide-de-Camp on the Staff of General Beauregard. With Por- 
traits, &c. 2 yols., Sro, Cloth, $7 00; Shesp, $9 00; Half Morocco, 
$11 00; Fall Morocco, $15 00, (Solid only by Subscription.) 

GIESELER'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. A Text-Book of Church 
History. By Dr. Joux C. L. Greseren. Translated from the Foarth 
Revised German Edition, Revised and Edited by Rev. Hawnr B, 
Suir, D.D. Vola I, If, TH, and TV., Svo) Cloth, $2 26 each; 
Vol. ¥., 8x9) Cloth, $3 00, Complete SF vay Shem 614 80; 
Half Calf, $23 25. 
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